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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Essay, slightly modified subsequently, was submitted 
in competition for a prize of £300, offered by a member of 
the Bengal Civil Service. The prize was divided, and a 
moioty was adjudged to this Essay, tho judges being gentle- 
men appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London and Oxford. In the terms of the pros- 
pectus, the prize was offered "for tho best statement and 
refutation, in English, of the fundamental errors (opposed 
to Christian Theism) of the Vedanta, NySya, and Sankhya 
Philosophies, as set forth in the standard native authorities, 
in the Sanskrit language, treating of those systems ; together 
with a demonstration (supported by such arguments, and con- 
veyed in such a form and manner as may be most likely 
to prove convincing to learned Hindus imbued with those 
errors), of tho following fundamental principles of Christian 
Theism, viz.: — 

" First. — Of the real, and not merely apparent or illusory, 
distinctness of God from all other spirits, and from matter ; 
and of tho creation (in the proper sense) of all other spirits, 
and of matter, by God, in opposition to the VedSnta. 
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" Second. — Of the non-eternity of separate souls, and their 
creation by God, in opposition to the Nyaya and Sanihya. 

" Third. — Of the creation of matter, in opposition to the 
tenet of its eternity in the shape of atoms (as maintained in 
the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Schools), or in the shape of Prakriti 
(as maintained by the S&nkhya). 

" Fourth.— Oi the moral character and moral government 
of Gtod ; and of the reality and perpetuity of the difference 
between moral good and evil with reference to such dogmas 
of the above systems as are opposed to these doctrines." 



PKEFACE. 



This Essay, in its present shape, is but an imper- 
fect sketch of what the writer would wish to offer as 
a help to the missionary among the learned Hindus. 
Many topics, which might advantageously receive Ml 
treatment, are here scarcely more than indicated. With 
life and health, the writer will continuously prosecute 
his task towards its completion. 

The five books " On Christianity as contrasted with 
Hindu Philosophy," which form the kernel of the fol- 
lowing Essay, are given also in Sanskrit, with the 
omission of such incidental discussions as have reference 
exclusively to the missionary, and not to those whom 
the missionary has to teach. 

There are some Sanskrit works, yet untranslated, 
which the writer must study before deciding upon his 
theological terminology for India. Among these works 
is the Aphorisms of Sandilya. Sandilya rejects the 
Hindu (gnostic) theory that knowledge is the one thing 
needful, and contends that knowledge is only the hand- 
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maid of faith. Hence, however defective his viows 
may be in other respects, his work seems to promise 
phraseology of which, a Christian missionary may ad- 
vantageously avail himself. This remark might form 
tho test for an extended dissertation on the Chris- 
tian's right to the theological language and the theo- 
logical conceptions of his opponents. 

If the present work were completed to the writer's 
mind, he would next desire to be enabled to devote 
himself to the translation and commentation of the 
Bible in Sanskrit; taking book by book, not perhaps 
in the order of the canon — for the completion of such 
a work as is here intended is not to bo looked for 
in a lifetime — but in the order in which it might 
seem most advisable to solicit tho attention of inquirers, 
from whom it would scarcely he advisable to with- 
hold the Mew Testament till they should have threaded 
all the historical details of the Old. An occasional 
watchword of Protestants, and a good one in its proper 
place, is " The Bible without note or comment." This 
is right, when tho design is to exclude such notes 
and comments as those of the Douay version, and to 
make appeal to the unbiassed judgment of Europeans, 
as to the Romish and the reformed interpretations of 
Scripture language. But when, as in the case of the 
Hindu inquirer, the question is not, which (of two or 
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more) ia the meaning, but simply what is the mean- 
ing, — notes and comments become the helps or the 
substitutes of a living teacher. English clergymen have 
commentaries to refer to, and if we may ever look 
forward to an efficient native Christian clergy, these 
native clergymen also ought to be similarly supplied. 

In speaking of a translation of the Bible in Sans- 
krit aa a desideratum, the writer is very far indeed 
from ignoring the Sanskrit version of the Baptist mis- 
sionaries; but his own investigations have shown him 
that this version — valuable as, in many respects, it is 
— was made at a time when Sanskrit literature had 
not been sufficiently examined to make a correct ver- 
sion possible. The mere mastery of the Grammar and 
the Dictionary does not give one the command of a 
language. As well might it be expected that the 
study of a mineralogical cabinet should make a geolo- 
gist. Words, as well as rocks, to be rightly compre- 
hended, must bo studied in situ. A single example 
of our meaning will suffice, and wc need go no further 
for it than the first verse of the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis in the Sanskrit version of the Bap- 
tist missionaries. The Hindu is there told that, in 
the beginning, God created akasa 1 and prilkiv't.' Now 
in the dictionary, akasa will, no doubt, be found oppo- 
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site the word " heaven," and prithivi opposite the word 
"earth;" but if the books of the Nyaija philosophy 
bo looked into, it will be found that Akasa is to bo 
regarded as one of the five elements (the five hypo- 
thetical substrata of the five diverse qualities cognised 
by the five senses severally), and that prithivi is another 
of the five. Consequently, when the next verse pro- 
ceeds to speak of the waters — a third one among the 
five — the learned Hindu reader is staggered by the 
doubt whether it is to be understood that the waters 
were uncreated, or whether the saored penman had 
made an oversight. A Pandit once propounded this 
dilemma, in great triumph, to myself; and he was 
much surprised at finding that the perplexity could 
be cleared up. But it is obvious what powers of mis- 
chief we may place in the hands of unscrupulous oppo- 
nents, by leaving our versions of Scripture thus need- 
lessly open to cavil. 
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I cannot better prepare the reader to apprehend the 
design of this work than by submitting for his considera- 
tion the following remarks of the Bev, John Penrose, in 
his Bampton Lecture of the year 1808 : — 1 

" There is nothing which demands not only ^^1^^ 
so much delicacy and address, but also so just jilli™ requw* 
and liberal a knowledge of human nature, as ad " r<!M - 
interference in matters of religion. It is manifest, how- 
ever, from past history, and I know not that the 
experience of present times tends in any degree to 
invalidate the observation, that those persons who devote 
themselves to the missionary office, though often men of 
the most heroic disinterestedness, and sometimes of an 
acute and active genius, yet are rarely possessed of an 
enlarged and comprehensive intellect. In the immediate 
object which they are desirous of attaining — an 
object, indeed, of the highest worth and great- £1 
ness— they appear somewhat too exclusively ESSS™" 
to concentrate all the faculties of their minds ; and, from 
want of an extended contemplation of human nature, to 
mistake the means by which that very object may be best 

1 Entitled, — "An attempt" to prove the truth of Chrintionilv from the wisdom 
di-phyrd in il.-s ii-i^ui! establishment, and from the liistorj of false and corrupted 
i-yst'.Ma of religion." 
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attained. Eager to multiply conversions, tliey seem 
naturally to fall into those imprudences which attend an 
unenlightened spirit of proselytism. In some cases 
{e.g., that of the Jesuits], as we have seen, they aecom- ■ 
modate Christianity to the idolatries of those to whom 
they preach. In others, they forget that the same causes 
o ? R tl , ]M l, fdi- which make religion necessary to mankind, 
»3™Se?' attach men to the religion in which they have 
been bred, and that every rude attack serves only to 
bind them to it moro closely. These errors seem not to 
imply any particular imputation of blame to individual 
missionaries, but naturally to result from the constitu- 
tional imperfection of mankind. Throughout India, and 
other unconverted countries, they probably will extend 
to all teachers of Christianity, whether of native or 
European extraction. We rarely can find accuracy of 
judgment united with, that warmth of character which 
is necessary to induce men to undertake the difficult and 
dangerous office of promulgating Christianity to idolaters; 
however useful they may esteem that office to be, how- 
ever sublime. Those varied studies which discipline and 
correct the mind lessen tho intensity of its application to 
any one pursuit. To improve reason has a tendency to 
diminish zeal. I speak only of what usually is the tend- 
ency of such improvement, without examining whether 
it is capable of being, or ought to be, counteracted. 

Thcproi»si- "Should these observations be admitted, 
£^*£j»»» they probably may lead us to infer that it is 
! j j , not so much to the exertions of missionaries 

F * ' that we must look for tbe future propagation 
of Christianity, as to the general dissemination of knOW- 
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ledge. The indiscretions which it can scarcely, perhaps, 
be hoped that missionaries will be able to avoid, im- 
pede the end which they propose ; but when those per- 
sona to whom our religion is offered shall be enabled to 
determine for themselves, concerning its records and 
evidences, they will learn to admit its truth on rational 
principles. When they shall add to the possession of 
our Scriptures, the sagacity to understand their mean- 
ing, and the judgment to appreciate their value, they 
will believe the doctrines which are taught in them. 
This belief, we may expect, will naturally n«ii»iiist*M 
descend from tho more intelligent to the com- S"."'" 
paratively ignorant. Sound learning and just argument 
will triumph over fanaticism or error ; will first con- 
vince the reason of tho wise, and, by this means, will, 
in due time, overcome the prejudices of the vulgar ; 
and thus Christianity will eventually be established by 
a progress contrary, indeed, to that which it experienced 
at its origin, hut probably not less aptly suited to tho 
altered circumstances of mankind. 

" If this, in truth, be likely to be the case, £ 
so extraordinary a revolution in the manner of cSK»n?" 
propagating our religion deserves serious con- jjg^jd^SSj 
sideration. It is an historical fact, entirely bUmSJSI 
independent of the miraculous means by which it is said 
to have been effected, that Christianity was introduced 
into the world by low and uneducated men, and that 
men of rank and learning were afterwards, by degrees, 
converted to it. This fact appears, manifestly, to be an 
inversion in the ordinary progress of opinions, which 
are usually communicated from the wise to the ignorant, 
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instead of being adopted from the ignorant by the wise. 
It accordingly has been considered by Christiana as an 
important argument for the belief of a Divine interfer- 
ence in the original establishment of the Church. And 
Ertdcoce or if it appears that things have now reverted to 
cuiSn^ja- their natural order, even in the advancement 
lEtj^iSSS; of that very religion, in the foundation of 
ihtm^rajt which this order was interrupted ; if it is to 
prop-noiion. abilities and learning that wo must now look 
for the extension and support of a religion which was 
first propagated by a few unlottered fishermen of Galilee ; 
we have the stronger reason to admire the peculiarity 
of its origin, and to conclude that none but God could 
ever have enabled ' the foolish things of the world to 
confound tho wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty.' " 
dc Hi~8t pkii In another place Mr. Penrose says : — 
imitibi. (i Once, at least, in the course of his ministry, 
St. Paul addressed himself to a learned, to an Athenian 
tribunal. He wisely adapted to local circumstances the 
mode in which he declared the existence of the Supreme, 
lie alluded to a received theology : he quoted a philo- 
sophical poet." 

I borrow these passages from Mr. Penrose instead 
of attempting to convey the same sentiments in my own 
words, the more readily, because the testimony thus 
borne to the importance of certain branches of learning, 
as subservient to the spread of Christianity, is not so 
liable as my own testimony, in respect of Hindu philo- 
sophy, might perhaps seem, to the suspicion of a bias 
received from a favourite pursuit. It is not on tho 
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ground of ita intrinsic value (though I may ^J^'i*^ 
have my own private opinion of its value'), ™! 
that I recommend the Hindii philosophy to ™ , " - ™ d,rhT - 
the missionary among the Hindus, as a thing to ho 
mastered, not merely to be dipped into. It is in order 
that he may he under no temptation splenetically to 
turn his back upon the learned of the land, and to act 
as if only the uneducated had souls to be saved. I 
should wish that when the Missionary has occasion to 
address the learned of India, he should, like St. Paul, 
be able "wisely to adapt to local circumstances" the 
mode in which he declares his message. I should wish 
that here his " allusions to a received theology" should 
be such as tend to facilitate apprehension rather than 
such as are calculated to offend prejudice without alter- 
ing conviction. I should wish Ma quotations from the 
philosophers to be more frequently, like St. Paul's, the 
winning advances of conciliation. 

If the reader should glance at random over any 
part of the following work, it may perhaps seem to 
him that my practice differs from my precepts ; for, 
instead of showing always how to conciliate, I have 
done my best to expose the errors of Hinduism, aud, 
moreover, I have dealt with these in the dry dispas- 
sionate manner of a writer on Pathology. Let us 
attend first to the latter branch of this remark. The 
feelingless character appropriate to a patho- a ^ l ^^^ 
logical treatise is not proposed as a model S^ntoSS 
to the physician in his practice ; and just 
as little is it intended that the soul-slaying ™£StomSSr 
errors, here treated barely as if matters of scientific 
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examination, ave to be regarded by the missionary in 
the calm spirit of speculation when he comes to deal 
with practical cases. In the fashioning and the tem- 
pering of a sword-blade, military ardour is not called 
for ; nor even when we are studying the way to wiold 
the weapon. But as nobody woiild suppose that we 
undervalued military ardour in the field of battle, be- 
cause we employed caution and calmness in the pre- 
vious tempering and exercising of our weapon, so 
nobody who reflects will probably fail to see that the 
consistent exclusion of passionate declamation through- 
out the following work implies no disparagement of 
passionate declamation in its proper place. Then, again, 
w.«.« as to my having applied myself to the ex- 
wLSewtaS posing the errors of Hinduism, while at the 
■uehwemrui same time I urge the missionary more par- 
loMucicnancc. tieularly to cast about for points of agree- 
ment, with a view to conciliation, there is hore no 
real inconsistency ; because he that beat understands 
both the errors of his opponent and the means of 
refuting them, is the man who can most safely ven- 
ture on making -advances in the way of conciliation. 
I would have the missionary know well the errors of 
Hinduism, and also the means of their refutation, and 
yet I would have him reserve this knowledge till it 
is unmistakeably called for ; lest, by provoking a con- 
projajiMnioi test on ground where he flatters himself he 

ntecflesHly to 

bemkoiai. j s certain of a victory, he should only need- 
lessly awaken prejudices which had better, where pos- 
sible, be left sleeping till they die. 

There appears to be. a growing conviction — in our 
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opinion a right one— that the confutation of Tb0 cai , mi . 
Hinduism is not the first step, nor eveQ the i™^ n "\ n ^ 
necessary preliminary, to the Christianization i*™^ 
of India, This impression is akin to that under which 
Lord Bacon wrote the 35th aphorism of his Novum 
Organvm, where, through a historical allusion to the 
expedition of Charles the Eighth into Italy, he ex- 
plains how he seeks not contention, but a friendly 
hearing. "Borgia said, regarding the expe- a„ ( .. mi ,ir 
dition of the French into Italy, that they >» b. faiio*«i. 
came with chalk in their hands, that they might mark 
the inns, not with arms to break through. Such, in 
like manner, is our plan, that our doctrine may enter 
into fit and capacious minds ; for there is no use of 
confutations when we differ about principles and notions 
themselves, and even about the forms of proof." But 
some of those who entertain this just impression, are 
apt to draw a wrong conclusion by coupling it with 
another premiss, which is by no means equally just. 
Bacon, as his readers are aware, -did not ignore 
the opinions of those who differed from him. ScwS""""" 
He was thoroughly versed in the opinions of those 
others ; and this, while it enabled him, in pursuance 
of the conciliatory line of operations here adverted to, 
to avoid contention where contention would have been 
unprofitable, enabled him also to appropriate to the 
service of sound philosophy all the recognised truth 
which was not the less truth for having been embedded 
among the errors of an imperfect philosophy. The 
fact of Hinduism's not calling for confutation, does 
not imply that it may be safely neglected. Though 
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not called upon to volunteer the confutation of Hindi! 
errors, the missionary will do well to prepare himself 
to accomplish that task effectively when occasion im- 
poses it upon him. The following work aspires to 
aid him in this preparation. 

As invited by the suggester of this essay, we aim 
at refuting " the fundamental errors (opposed to Chris- 
tian theism) of the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya 
philosophies, as sot forth in tho standard native autho- 
rities in the Sanskrit language," etc. Let us com- 
mence with a general view of these Hindu systems 
of philosophy. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HINDU SYSTEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 



The Hindus hare six systems of philo- ^JJ^J^* 
sophy, named the Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Joaa ' b f- 
Yoga, Veddnta, and Mlmdnsa. 1 The Vaiieskika being 
in some sort supplementary to the Nyaya, the two 
are familiarly spoken of as one collective system, under 
the name of the Nyaya ; and as the case is somewhat 
similar with the two other pairs, it is customary to 
speak of Hindu philosophy as being divisible into the 
Nyaya, the Sankhya, and the Veddnta. 

These three systems, if we follow the com- ^pimanmcBtai 
mentators, differ more in appearance than in l^Er 8 " 1 " 
reality ; and hence they are, each in its degree, viewed 
with a certain amount of favour by orthodox Hindus. 
The partisans of one system may and do impugn the 
dogmas of another; but, although every one in such 
a contest nerves his arm to the uttermost, and fights 
as if his character were staked upon the issue, yet 
the lances aro lances of courtesy, and tho blows are 
loving ones. It is a very different affair when the 
denkr of the Vedas is dealt with. With the Buddhist, 
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for example — though his notion of the chief end of 
man differs in no respect from that of the others — 
the battle is a Voutrance. The common bond of the 
others is their implicit acceptance of the Yedas, which 
they explain differently. According to the epigrammatic 
remark, that theological dislikes are inversely as the 
amount of disagreement, some might expect that these 
dissentient accepters of the Yeda should be more bitter 
against one another than against the common enemy. 
But epigrams are not always to he trusted. As Domi- 
nican and Franciscan are brothers in asserting the in- 
fallibility of Rome ; so are the Nyaya, the Sankhya, 
and the Vcdunta, in asserting the infallibility of the 
Veda against the Buddhist. 

j ion- the j differ. Assuming, each of them implicitiy, the 
truth of the Yedas, and proceeding to give, on that 
foundation, a comprehensive view of the totality of 
things, the three systems differ in their ■point of view. 
To illustrate this, suppose that three men in succession 
take up a cylindrical ruler: the one, viewing it with 
its end towards his eye, sees a circle ; the second, 
viewing it upright before his eye, sees a parallelo- 
gram ; the third, viewing it in a direction slanting 
away in front of his eye, sees a frustum of a cone. 
These three views are different, but nowiso irreeon- 
cileable. So far are they from being irreconcileable, 
that it might be argued that all of them must be 
accepted in succession, before any adequate concep- 
tion of the form of the ruler can bo arrived at. Now, 
in somewhat such a way the three Hindu systems 
differ mainly in their severally regarding the universe 
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from different points of view, — viz., as it stands in 
relation severally to sensation, emotion, and intellection. 

The Naiyayika, founding on the fiiet that ^ Hjl ^ 
we have various sensations, enquires what and tlmimfm ° t - 
how many arc the channels through which such varied 
knowledge flows in. Finding that there are five very 
different channels, he imagines five different externals 
adapted to these. Ilence his theory of the five elements, 
the aggregate of what the Nyiiya regards as the causes 
of affliction. 

The SanMya, struck with the fact that we i^E" 1 " 
have emotions, — with an eye to the question whence our 
impressions come, — enquires their quality. Arc they 
pleasing, displeasing, or indifferent ? These three quali- 
ties constitute, for him, the external ; and to their aggre- 
gate he gives the name of Nature. With the Naiytiyika 
he agrees in wishing that he were well rid of all three ; 
holding that things pleasing, and things indifferent, are 
not less incompatible with man's chief end than things 
positively displeasing. 

Thus while the Nt/aya allows to the ox- p^cwo-unc 
ternal a substantial existence, the Sankhya "^niS™ 
admits its existence only as an aggregate of 
qualities ; while both allow that it really (eternally and 
necessarily) exists. 

The Vedantin, rising above the question as ,t»™ c .^"IE.°" 
to what is pleasing, displeasing, or indifferent, asks 
simply, what is, and what is not. The categories are 
here reduced to two — the Real and the Unreal. The 
categories of the ffyaya and the Sankhya were merely 
scaffolding for reaching this pinnacle of philosophy. The 
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implied foundation was everywhere the same, — viz., the 
Veda ; and this, therefore, we shall find is the field on 
which the battle with Hindu philosophy must ultimately 
bo fought. 

miSSSfion Nyaya, it may be gathered from what 

oi .besjsn™. has been said, is conveniently introductory to the 
Sankhya, and the Sdnkhya to the Vedanta. Accordingly 
in Hindu schools, where all three are taught, it is in 
this order that the learner, who learns all three, tikes 
them up. The Ny&ya is the exoteric doctrine, the 
Sankhya a step nearer what is held as the truth, and the 
Vedanta the esoteric doctrine, or the naked truth, 
ini""""^!™;!" view of the matter suggests the disfcri- 

[;™,?»-nrv! c but-ion of the following work. A separate 
account of each of the three systems is first given ; and 
then a summary of Christian doctrine is propounded, in 
the shape of aphorisms, after the fashion of the Hindu 
philosophers, with a commentary, on each aphorism, com- 
bating whatever in any of the three Hindu systems is 
opposed to the reception of the Christian doctrine 
therein propounded. A systematic exposition of the 
dogmas of Christianity seems to furnish the likeliest 
means of inviting the discussion of the essential points 
of difference, — any points of difference in philosophy 
that do not emerge in the course of such an exposition 
being, we may reasonably assume, comparatively unim- 
portant to the Christian argument. 
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SUMMARY OF THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

The Nyaya, as already remarked, offers the a™™jcb.- 
sensational aspect of Hindu philosophy. In Niaj ° * I,,cm - 
saying this, it is not meant that the Nyaya confines 
itself to sensation, excluding emotion and intellection ; 
nor, that the other two systems ignore the fact of sen- 
sation ; but that the arrangement of this system of 
philosophy has a more pointed regard to the fact of the 
five senses than either of the others has, and treats the 
external more frankly as a solid reality. 

The word Nyaya means " propriety or fit- a£Z%£ °* 
ness." The system undertakes to declare the proper 
method of arriving at that knowledge of the truth, the 
fruit of which, it promises, is the chief end of man. 
The name is also used, in a more limited application, 
to denominate the proper method of setting forth an 
argument. This has led to the practice of calling the 
Nyaya the "Hindu Logic," — a name which suggests 
a very inadequate conception of the scope of the 
system. 

The Nyaya system was delivered by Gau- lc Ji b .J ort , NrJ) ' a 
tama in a set of aphorisms so very concise that they 
must from the first have been accompanied by a com- 
mentary, oral or written. Tho aphorisms of the several 
Hindu systems, in fact, appear designed not so much 
to communicate tho doctrine of the particular schools as 
to aid, by the briefest possible suggestions, the memory 
of him to whom tho doctrine shall have been already 
communicated. To this end they are in general admi- 
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rably adapted. The sixty aphorisms, for example, which 
constitute the first of Gautama's Fivo Lectures, present 
a methodical summary of tho whole system ; while the 
first aphorism, again, of tho sixty, presents a summary 
summary of °^ these sixty. The first aphorism is as fol- 
uubmbi. ] ows : — " from knowledge of the truth iu 
regard to evidence, the ascertainable, doubt, motive, 
example, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisi- 
tion, controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, 
and occasion for rebuke, there is the attainment of 
the summum lonum."' 

^BsiiitudtiLf In the next aphorism it is declared how 
itiiKe. knowledge operates mediately in producing 
this result. " Pain, birth, activity, fault, false notions, 
— since on the successive departuro of these in turn 
there is the departure of the antecedent one, there is 
Beatitude." 2 That is to say, — when knowledge of the 
truth is attained to, false notions depart; on their 
departure, the fault of concerning onc's-sclf about any 
external object ceases ; thereupon the enlightened sage 
ceases to act; then, there being no actions that call for 
either reward or punishment, there is no occasion, after 
his death, for his being born again to receive reward or 
punishment ; then, uot being born again, so as to be 
liable to pain, there is no room for pain; — and the 
absence of pain is the Ntjaya conception of the summum 
bonum. 

II 1 II 
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Well, have we instruments adapted to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the truth ? Ho tells us : — 0( ^ c tt g,™" 
" Proofs [i.e., instruments of right knowledge], 
are the senses, the recognition of signs, the recognition 
of likeness, and speech [or testimony]." 1 As the present 
work is concerned with those errors only which are 
opposed to Christian Theism, it would be irrelevant hero 
to discuss, at any length, the question whether the 
Ngaya is justified in asserting, or the other systems 
in denying, that the determining of something by " the 
recognition of a likeness," is specifically different from 
the determining of something by the recognition of a 
Bign ; but it may be worth while to explain the nature 
of the dispute, because it suggests a caution which is 
practically important. Let the example be the stock one 
of the Nyaya books. " Some one unacquainted with tiie 
meaning of the term Bos Gavaeus is told by a forester 
that the Bos Gavaeus is an animal like a cow. Going 
thereafter to the forest, and remembering the purport of 
what he has been told, he sees an animal liko a cow. 
Thereupon arises the 'cognition from likeness' that this 
is what is meant by the term Bos Gavaeus." 1 Now it 
has been asked, what is there here different from the 
recognition of a sign ? "What is here recognised, is the 
likeness to a cow, and this is the sign by means of which 
we infer that tho animal is the Bos Gavaeus. The Naiija- 
yika replies, that there is the following difference. In the 
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case of knowledge arrived at by means of a sign, we 
must, he contends, have inductively ascertained that 
so and so is a sign ; and in the present instance there 
has been no induction. So much for this disputed 
a caouonio ^omt ; and wc advert to it in order to caution 
tiwmiMionnrr. ^ G missionary not to attribute too great im- 
portance to this and similar real or seeming discrepancies 
between the several systems, when he meets with any 
such mutually conflicting views. The dispute is fre- 
quently verbal only, as in the present instance, where 
tho dispute turns on the question whether an indicated 
" likeness" is or is not entitled to be called by the name 
of sign. And even where the difference is real, the 
Hindus have long ago reconciled all tho discrepancies to 
their own entire satisfaction, so that he who warmly in- 
sists upon the existence of the discrepancy gains credit 
only for being ignorant of the recognised means of har- 
monious reconcilement. Ho is regarded very much as the 
confident supporter of some stale sceptical objection to 
Christianity is regarded in a company of orthodox Chris- 
tians. Whether the founders of the Hindu systems 
attributed no more importance to their mutual discre- 
pancies than is attributed to them by- their modem 
followers, may be open to question ; but the practical 
caution here suggested is not the less worthy of atten- 
tion. Opportunities, no doubt, may occur, where the 
discrepancies between the several systems may be urged 
with effect ; and here tho missionary must use his dis- 
cretion, always bearing in mind the general caution not 
to lay too much stress on what will in most cases prac- 
tically go for nothing as an argument. 
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To return to Gautama : if wo have instruments for 
the obtaining of right knowledge, what are the objects 
in regard to which we have to obtain right knowledge 
by means of the appropriate instruments? These he 
enumerates as follows: — "Soul, body, sense, objects „. 
sense-object, knowledge, the mind, activity, *twtj^xa 
fault, transmigration, fruit, pain, and beati- 
tude, — are that regarding which wo are to have right 
knowledge." 1 Here it is to bo carefully observed that 
the soul (atman) is spoken of as an entirely different 
entity from the mind (manas). The neglect of this 
distinction may briug a debate with a Hindii into inex- 
tricable confusion. The English reader who is accus- 
tomed to hear the words soul and mind (anima and mens 
— tyvw and •ppv") employed interchangeably, must not 
carry this laxness of phraseology into any Indian dialect, 
if ho desires to be understood, and if he desires to avoid 
such misconceptions as that of Eitter, who makes the 
Naiyayika call the soul an atom, whereas tho Naiydyika 
calls the soul all-permding, and tho mind an atom, 1 — or 
that of Cousin, who makes out the Siinkhya to be a 
materialist, as if he derived soul from Nature, whereas 
the Sankkya only derives the soul's organs— external 
and internal — from something other than soul, 3 In the 

H*)*J«JI IB 

' Of the Soul it i. declared— (net our rersirm i.f lln- r«r{»-w yra/iff , }}J2D, 21^— 
that it is "different in each bod; — ail-ptrvttdtng mi eternal"— affa; JlffnTOT 
f*IWT ft*jfW(*iy — ; while of (he Mind it is declared that "it is in the form of an 
atom, and eternal "— H<+1TUJ^ fatiiy II Killer (at p. 376, 10]. it. of bis 
Hillary of Aneicvt Plulo^l,,,, in mnir.fil by Mr. llorri*,:,,) ii^l.okh that it is a 
" principle of tho -Vyuyi, that the soul is an atom." 

3 M. Cuusin (ftnii ill Wist, ile la FhUtatijikk, vol. ii., p. 12i), speaking of the 
" prirn'iph-s" nf liic Srnk.'t'ftr, *;iv- .jon'f.lv. ''II y '■:] .ii:^"-[inq." ITicpic he 
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Hindii systems, the soul is the self, and the mind is tho 
organ or faculty, which, standiug between the self and 
the deliverances of sense, prevents those deliverances 
from crowding in poll-mell ; just as a minister stands 
between the monarch and the thousand simultaneous 
claims upon his attention, and hands up for his con- 
sideration one thing at a time. We offer here no 
opinion on this theory of the Hindus ; wo only put tho 
reader on his guard in respect of an established phrase- 
ology, tho misconception of which has so egregiously 
misled Eitter and Cousin. What Gautama under- 

soni- stands by soul, he tells us as follows: — 
" Desiro, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, and know- 
ledge, aro that whereby we recognise soul (uiman)."' 

Minn. Of the mind he speaks as follows : — " The 
sign [whereby we infer the existence] of the mind 
(manas) is the not arising of cognitions [in the soul] 
simultaneously." 1 Grant that our cognitions aro con- 
secutive and not simultaneous. To account for this, 

enumerates in n note, giving, as the Sor&Ijv philosophers do, " limine., 
bonddhi," as the second in the list ; " mourn, mem," as the eleventh ; and ami, 
"Vime," ns the twenty-fifth. All of these tlirw, unlikr the i"™.Wii/« prjilusuphcrs, ho 
derives from one and the same source; foi he says, "yiu'ci que] rsl leprincipc premier 
rirs cliosps, illiquid ilErivcnt tons lea autrcs principes: e'est pralriii i>u Mmiih pra'si-ili, 
hi nature, 'lit maturi- dim-lie n.r,f toi rii-..-, 5:in? -pi-v..-.,, [a ca^j nn'.iTicllo, univtr- 
scllc, iju'ou peut imluirt <le. H!\.t.-. qui roiJiiit it n'est pas produito.'" Now of 
this radical Nature, " L'iril.-lLi:j<-i:r<-, hoiiddlii," as well as the soul's internal organ, 
iilti'ias, tuais," is ri'i'kulltd hv tho iVini/.yn lo In: a product , lint Hit notiuu that tho 
am? is either identical with, or anywise akin to, this or any other product, is positively 
the ono notion which the SSni&ya labours to eradicate. In tho words of the 
third of the Smdiiya Kuril.-™, " Scul is neither a production nor productive," — 
1 Hftftfj faUlfrt: H Tlmt liberation is held by tho SSakiya to ensno 

solely on the dUcrimirwtiva of Soul from Nature and tho products of Nature, sue 
Aphorism 10.i, quoted infra, p. nx 

2 g'nirtiiiiijfMiii^itFl Rnr»c ii <i% I 
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Dugald Stewart tells us that the mind can attend (o 
only one thought at a time. Gautama, recognising the 
same fact, but speaking of the knower invariably as 
soul, accounts for the fact in question by assuming that 
there is an instrument, or internal organ, termed the 
mind, through which alone can knowledge reach the 
soul, and which, as it gives admission to only one 
thought at a time, the Jfuiyayika infers must be no 
larger than an atom. The conception of such an atomic 
inlet to the soul may be illustrated by the case of the 
eye; inasmuch as while the whole body is presented 
to the rays reflected from external objects, it is only 
through a special channel, the organ of vision, that these 
find entrance so as to cause knowledge. The soul, then, 
may be practically regarded as corresponding to the 
thinking principle, and the mind {manas) to the faculty 
of attending to one, and only one, thing at a time; it 
being further to bo kept in remembrance, in case of 
accidents, that the Naiyuyika reckons the mind to be 
a substance and not a faculty. 1 

In the list of the objects, regarding which ^m^. 
right knowledge is to be obtained, the next after mind 
is activity (pravritti). This is defined as " that which 
originates the [utterances of the] voice, the [cognitions 
of the] understanding, and the [gestures of the] body." 1 
This "activity," we have seen under Aph. 2nd, Gau- 

i To quote tho Tarka-itngraha :— 



"The aubstanrrj {ilvuya) ,1r<' just nillit,— I'jrth O-iWiri), Wiik'r (op), light 
(fd'ei). air fySgu), elhei (ftV.], time £*3to), place (<&.'), soul (5(mo«), and miud 
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tama regards with an evil eye, as the cause of birth, 
■which is the cause of pain, which it is the aumtatm 
bonum to get permanently rid of. 

what ihc Gautama holds that it is through our own 
iLin. "fault" (dosha) that we are active; and he 
tells us that " faults [or failings] have this character- 
istic, that they cause activity.'" These faults are classed 
under the heads of affection {raga), aversion (divesha), 
and stolidity (moha), each of which ho regards as a fault 
or defect, inasmuch as it leads to actions, the recom- 
pense of which, whether good or evil, must he received 
in some birth, or state of mundane existence, to the 
postponement of the great end of entire emancipation. 
The immediate obstacle to emancipation, styled " Trans- 
migration " (preli/ab/idva), he next defines. 

Tiausifcra. " Transmigration means the arising again 
[and again]." 2 According to the commentator, 
the word here rendered " transmigration," viz., fretya- 
bhava, is formed out otprett/a, "having died," and bluiva, 

1 Hq-^ll'fl^mi t{W : It <F II SI'. Colcbrooke appears to have viewed 
the term wllicb *u li.ivi- ivaavrai] rawer ■■! aclivitv. n. if il bail .i^iiilicd MHJsi by 
nctiritj; for, villi rcli-rciici: to (jnu tama' s diliailioit of fault " (dviha), ho sap (sec 



passions which give rite to oi'iii.ii. Gautiinia, tin votary r.f rjiiictisra, gives to tho 
possinns the iiaaie uf " fault." with a figuiiifaiiei; asm u< tloit wltiuh lliu word bora 
in t!i« remark of TilIWsh.1 an [liu- nmi.lcr of tin' Dai 7'l'I!i:j[liiiTi, — " ct n"(Hail pas 
aue crime, o'Ouit unejWf :"— it was 3 positive //lander. The wise man, according 
to Gautama, to lie wiio 11100]-: the time- blimticri of having a litiag for a tiring and 
;ti-t iiiL^ ai'iordini^y ; .11 01' oaviei; a rlir- li \a< ,\ tl.ia^, iiaiL :ie;ki," aoi'oi-ai:i:.'lY ; or 
of being iliipaliy iinliilVrciit, ami tin 1'. iijiou adin = - ; iiisteiij of Jmio,; i:iteh'i'jiiill'j 
indifferent, and not acting nt all. 
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" the becoming [born into the world again]." " As, by 
the expression 1 again,' hero kaMtualness is meant to 
be implied, — there is first a birth, then death, then a 
birth ; thus transmigration, commencing with a birth, 
ends [only] with [final] emancipation." 1 

After defining pain (du'fcha) as " that ^wxnuiui 
which is characterised hy uneasiness," 1 he de- ' > '" ,m " pa '"" , ■ 
clares that " absolute deliverance therefrom is emanci- 
pation (aparvarga)." 1 4 

Such is, in brief, Gautama's theory of the summum 
bonum and tho means of its attainment. His summum 
bonum is absolute deliverance from pain ; and this de- 
liverance is to he attained by an abnegation of all action, 
good or bad. We proceed to review the Sdnkhya theory. 



SUMMARY OF THE SlNKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

Tho Sanfckya, as already observed, makes ^o..i c ^ 
a step in advance of tho Nydya, towards the 
ultimate simplification aimed at in the Vedunla, hy re- 
ducing the external from the category of substance to 
that of quality. Souls alone arc, in the SanJchya, re- 
garded as substances ; whatever affects the soul being 

1 ifta *jr=rr HT*ft anrW ^3wft; i tto ^Rw*i i ii*ii+i**('iic\ 

Henco Mr. Colcliroo',^ 1 .. Ji-fl nlli.ni -:>f ,-.ir<y,eV,.7i« us '.h<j "Cdiiditino of [lie soul after 
death" (see his Essays, vol. i.. p. 2S0), nliih it is lit<T;illv nnr::rt, tuny mislead tho 
retidor if ho dots nut boar in mind that this, iu ccriiini.- 1- Iiii:il-.i tut;™:;, U the condi- 
tion of every tn now sKw; for as no ore nil rapjtsBd to hnvo livoJ and died, one 
knows not how often, wo are each of ui always in [In- I'mtuiliou ''after death." 
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ranged under the head of a qualify, — ] , pleasing ; '2, 
displeasing ; or, 3, indifferent. Tliis mode of viewing 
the universe we have designated the emotional view of 
things. 

The word Sankhya means " numeral, rational, or 
Hfinfim at discriminative." The system promises beati- 
mc name. ^ u ^ o ag ^ rewar ,] 0 f f na ^ discrimination which 
rightly distinguishes between soul and nature. What is 
here meant by " nature" will he explained presently. 
TirBomdij-. The Sankhya system was delivered by 
ton-boot. i£ APILA i n a gut 0 f aphorisms no less concise 
than those of the Nyaya. Kapila begins by defining the 
Thocucrend chief end of man. His first aphorism is as fol- 
lows: — "Well, the complete cessation of pain, 
of three kinds, is the complete end of man." 1 By the 
three kinds of pain aro meant — 1, diseases and griefs, 
etc., which are intrinsic, or inherent in the sufferer ; 2, 
injuries from ordinary external things ; and, 3, injuries 
from things supernatural or meteorological. In his 19th 
aphorism he declares that the bondage (fiandha) under 
which the soul (purus/ia) groans, is due to its conjunction, 
with nature (prajcriti); and this bondage is merely seem- 
ing, because soul is "ever essentially a pure and free 
intelligence." His words aro, — " But not without the 
conjunction thereof [i.e. of nature] is there the connec- 
tion of that [i.e. of pain] with that [vis. with the soul] 
which is ever essentially a pure and free intelligence." 5 
In his 69th aphorism, he says again, of the soul's 



1 -sra faf^iyiW-flfa^TflWflgVTT'i: II 1 II 
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bondage,' — " It is merely verbal, and not a reality, since it 
resides in [the soul's organ] the mind [and not in the soul 
or self],"' on which the commentator observes, — " That 
is to say, since bondage, etc., resides only in the mind 
(ekitta), all this, as far as concerns the soul (purusha), is 
merely verbal, — i.e., it is 'vox et praeterea nihil,' be- 
cause it is merely a reflection, like the redness of [pel- 
lucid] crystal [when a China rose is near it], but not a 
reality, with no false imputation, like the redness of the 
China rose itself." 8 

Of nature, which, by its so -much -to -be- van. vm. 
deprecated conjunction, makes the soul seem to bo in 
bondage when it really is not, he gives in his 62nd 
aphorism the following account : — " Nature (prakrili) is 
the state of equipoise of goodness {satUva), passion (rajas), 
and darkness (tamus) ; - — from nature [proceeds] intel- 
lect (mahat), from intellect self-consciousness (ahankilni), 
from self-consciousness the five subtile elements (tan- 
maira) and both sets [external and internal] of organs 
(indritja), and from tho subtile elements the gross ele- 
ments (sthula-bhuta) ; [then besides there is] soul (puru- 
sha) ; — such is the class of twenty-five." a 

It might be interesting to probe the precise philoso- 
phic import of the successive development alleged in 
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the foregoing aphorism ; but the special aim of the 
present treatise (or of this treatise in its presont shape) 
forbids whatever excursion can be safely dispensed with. 

Libcratbn. "We shall here, therefore, only add, that we 
(Am. are told, in aphorism 1U5, that "experience 
[whether of pleasure or pain, liberation from both of 
whieh is desiderated], ends with [the discrimination of] 
thought [i.e. soul, us contradistinguished from nature]";' 
that a plurality of souls, in opposition to the Vedunta, is 
asserted in aphorism 150, "From the diverse allotment 
of birth, etc., the plurality of souls [is to be inferred]"; 3 
and that the paradoxical conception of the soul in bond- 
age, whilst not really in bondage, may be illustrated by 
Don Quixote hanging in the dark from the lodge of a 
supposed enormous precipice, and bound to hold on for 
his life till daybreak, from not knowing that his toes 
were within six inches of the ground. 

Annihilation It may be proper to observe that the 
not sought. Sankkya explicitly repudiates the charge of 
craving annihilation. In aphorism 47 we are told that, 
" In neither way [whether as a means or as an end] is 
this [viz., annihilation] the soul's aim." a 

We next advance to a survey of the Vedunta theory. 

' f^^RTHt >TtT; II 10t) U That the word "thought" (chit) here moan* 
" Mm] " (o(mw) we ait told hy the commenfati* — fa r^irm || 

2 wfi^waui; gvHswH, ii mo n 

3 nyv^wy+mqi ii 8* K 
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SUMMARY OF THE VEDANTA SYSTEM, 

The Vedanta theory arrives at the limit of itsgmnttnei. 
simplification, by deciding that nothing really exists 
besides one, and that this one real being is absolutely 
simple. This one simple being, according to the Vedanta, 
is knowledge (j'ndna), — not the knowledge of anything, 
for this would imply a contradiction to the dogma that 
nothing exists except knowledge simply. This concep- 
tion, of the possible nature of knowledge, is quite at 
variance with the European view, which regards know- 
lodge as the synthesis of subject and object. According 
to the Vedanta there is no object, and hence it follows 
that the term subject is not strictly applicable, any more 
than is the term substance,' to the one reality. Both of 
these terms, being indicative of a relation, are inapplicable 
under a theory which, denying duality, docs not admit the 
conditions of a relation. Soul, the one reality, ^v™™j. 
is accordingly spoken of in the Vedanta, not as 
a substance (dravija) as it is reckoned in the Nyaya, but 
as the thing, or, literally, "that which abides'' (vashi). 
Let us enquire how this conception may have been 
arrived at, consistently with the seeming existence of 
the world. 

Suppose that God — omnipresent, omnis- poM|b|s „ 
dent, and omnipotent — exists. Suppose, m„^%,£S: 
further, that, at some time or other, God 

1 At the opening of lb indeed, the one is Bpokcn of as tile sub- 

. stratum of nM{nl!/iiIed/i~ira) ; but rln- Mistriiiv of mgh: ol-ioln-iTtp; =ij liJdjufutlydcnii'il. 
;> T mi iii 1 ilUl-h.iI 1 '! v 1 1 ■ 1 ■ -nl'-iv li.iin 11!' 11 1 -t b . ■ ■ l;. "j no jpiA-slratnm. nt all. 
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exists and nothing else does. Suppose, in the next 
place, as held long in Europe and still in India, that 
nothing is made ont of nothing [ex nihilo nihil Jit) ; and 
suppose, finally, that God wills to make a world. Being 
omnipotent, lie can make it. The dogma " ex nihilo 
nihil fit" beingj by the hypothesis, an axiom, it follows 
that God, being able to make a world, can make it 
without making it out of nothing. The world so made 
must then consist of what previously existed, — i.e. of 
God. Now what do we understand by a world ? Let 
it be an aggregate of souls with limited capacities — 
and of what these souls (rightly or wrongly) regard 
as objects — the special or intermediate causes of various 
modes of consciousness. Taking this to be what is 
meant by a world, how is God to form It out of Him- 
self? God is omniscient, — and, in virtue of his omni- 
presence, his omniscience is everywhere. Where is the 
room for a limited intelligence ? Viewing the matter 
(if that were strictly possible) a priori, one would in- 
cline to say "nowhere." But the Vediintin, before he 
had got this length, was too painfully affected by the 
wny ip.o- conviction, forced upon him, as on the rest of 
«in>iti<"i. U8; by n consciousness which will take no 
denial, that there are limited intelligences. "I am 
ignorant," he says ; and if he is wrong in saying so, 
then (as a Pandit once remarked to me) his ignorance 
is established just as well as if he were right in saying 
so. Holding, then, that the soul is God, and confronted 
with the inevitable fact that the soul does not spon- 
taneously recognize itself as God, there was nothing for 
it but to make the fact itself do duty as its own cause, 
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to say that the soul does uot know itself to be God, just 
because it does not know it, — i.e. because it is ignorant, 
— i.e. because it is obstructed by ignorance (ajnana).' 

At this point let us suppose that our speculator 
stopped, but that a disciple took up the matter and 
tried to make something more palpably definite out of 
the indefinite term ignorance. Were it not, he ^ I t 
argues, for this ajnana, of which my teacher £S°K™to2 
speaks, the soul would know itself to be God, '' nm,,m "^ 
— there would be nothing but God, — there would be 
no world. It is this ajnana, then, that makes the world ; 
and, this being the case, it ought to have a name sug- 
gestive of the fact. Let it be called prakriti, the name 
by which the Sankhyas Bpeak of their unconscious maker 
of worlds. 2 Good, says another; but recollect that this 
prakriti, or "energy," can be nothing else than the 
power of the All-powerful, for we can admit the inde- 
pendent existence of God alone; so that the ajnana 
which you have shown to be entitled to the name of 
prakriti, will be even more accurately denoted by the 
word sakti, 3 God'a "power," by an exertion of which 
power alone the fact can be accounted for, that souls 
which are God do not know that they are so. The 
reasoning is accepted, and the term sakti is enrolled 
among the synonymes of ajnana. Lastly cornea the my- 
cologist. You declare, says he, that this world would 

1 Sea the SSakhya Aphorism, B. I. f 127,— RflOl lt(( UIR^I 

"Of both [nature, or "the radical energy,' and Mr products] the fart thr.t ilky 
coiuiit of the three qualities, and that they are wttMWfo?, etc. [ij the common 
property]." 
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not even appear to be real, were it not for ignorance. 
Its apparent reality, then, is an illusion ; and for the word 
ajnana you had better substitute the more expressive 
term maya,' " deceit, illusion, jugglery." The addition 
of this to the list of synonymes being acquiesced in, 
the mythologist furnishes his maya with all the requi- 
sites of a goddess, and she takes her seat in bis pan- 
theon as the wife of Brahma the Creator. 
^ The definition of " ignorance," in the 

hkvcouu. Veaanta, requires notice. Ignorance, wo are 
informed, is " a somewhat that is not to be called posi- 
tively either real or unreal, — [not a mere negation, 
but] in the shape of an entity, the opponent of know- 
ledge, — consisting of the three fetters." 1 According to 
the Naiyayikas, ajnana is merely the privation (abhava) 
otjndna. To exclude such a meaning here it is asserted 
to be "in the shape of an entity" (bJiava-rvpa). The 
description of it as something "not to be called posi- 
tively either real or unreal" corresponds with Plato's 
ov kcu /ii] as distinguished from the oirw oi>. 3 The dis- 
tinction is that of the phenomenal and the real. The 
universe being held to be the joint result of soul and 
ignorance, and soul being the only substance, or " sub- 
stratum of all," it follows that ignorance is equivalent 
to and identical with the sum total of qualities. These, 
as in the Sdnkhya system, are held to be three ; so that 
ignorance, as we have just seen, is spoken of as " con- 

1 wraT ll 

1 Sec Sir Wm. irairrilWc nolo on Rtld'i works, p. 2S2. 
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sisting of the three qualities" (trigunatmaka), or, as it 
may be also rendered, " consisting of the three fetters" 
the word for "quality" (viz., gum), meaning originally 
a "fetter,'' and these two senses, in Hindu philosophy, 
being closely related. 1 Let us see what can have led to 
the division of quality into three. 

The one reality — the universal substratum — being 
veiled by tho garb of the phenomenal world, ^^J^ 0 ^ 
certain marked distinctions of character among 
the phenomena present themselves. We have pheno- 
mena of pure cognition, of lively emotion, and, finally, 
of inertness, or, in Shakspere's phrase, "cold obstruc- 
tion." To one or other of these three heads every 
phenomenon may, with a little ingenuity, be referred. 
The three heads are named respectively, in Sanskrit, 
sattwa, rajas, and tamos' According to the com- 
mentators, the first of the qualities, whilst endlessly 
subdivisible into calmness, complacency, patience, re- 
joicing, etc., consists summarily of happiness. The 
second, on the other hand, consists summarily of pain. 
To these categories belong almost all the sensations and 
thoughts of thinking beings ; — scarcely any feeling, 
viewed strictly, being one of sheer indifference. This 
indifference, the third of the qualities, is exemplified in 

1 See the SSni-iija Fritvaehana MSihga on- Aphorism 62, Bk I., vii. 

*mU'<3 g«n<pq 3^q> H'«vutsti^v<M3q'qcqp<a«n'*i- 

( 1^ <3JjH^ l*S HyHtri II "I" ttis \.SS«khya[ sj'tctn, and in 
Scripture, etc., the word 1 quolitv' ^ ;:iiiii!n; ^il [us the name of the three thing* 

under discussion]' lvc ansa tln-y :iru subservient to soul [and hold a secondary rank 
in the scale of being], and because they form tho cards [which the word ga>a olno 
signifies], riz.. understanding, etc., which consist of the three [so-called] qualities, 
and which bind, as if it were a [cow or other] brute, the soul." 

2 w& i Tnraj 
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its highest potency in such things as stocks and stones, 
where soul, the substratum of these as of all else, is 
altogether "immersed in matter," or obfuscated by the 
quality of darkness, as the word tamas, the name of the 
quality, literally signifies. In its lower potencies this third 
of the qualities exemplifies itself in sloth, drowsiness, etc. 

These three qualities, separately or commingled, more 
or less obscure the soul, which is held to be simple know- 
ledge— /nana ; and as the aggregate of them is the oppo- 
site of soul, or, in other words, nof-soul, the aggregate, 
as we have seen, takes the name of a-jnana, i.e. not- 
knowledge, or " ignorance." The soul is often spoken 
ijtoperaHon of as (i light Mow, suppose a lamp to be 
iumt™kd. enclosed in a lamp-shade ; the glass may be 
either so pure that the light passes through scarcely 
chrninished; or it maybe stained, so that the light is 
tinged and partly dimmed ; or the lamp-shade may 
be of opaque materials, so that the light within is alto- 
gether obstructed. These three eases may perhaps illus- 
trate the supposed operation of the three qualities, as 
well as account for the names by which tbey are spoken 
of as "purity," "foulness," and "darkness" (saitwa, 
rajas, and tamas). 

"Ignorance," according to the Vedanta, has two 
powers ; that by which it envelopes soul, giving rise to 
the conceit of personality or conscious individuality, and 
that by which it projects the phantasmagoria of a world 
which the individual regards as external to himself. 1 
Soul thus invested is what the universe consults of. 
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The supposed root of all evil — the belief that aught 
besides the " one " exists — is to be got rid of, .^"p'f^ 
we are told, by a right understanding of the ETvld£.ia? 
great sentence, "That art thou," i.e., "Thou — whoso- 
ever thou art — art the one." When this dictum has 
been rightly understood and accepted, the accepter of 
it, changing the " thou " to the first person, reflects 
thus— "Jam the one." This is so far well; but he 
must finally get rid of the habit of making even himself 
an object of thought. There must be no object. What 
was previously the subject must now remain alone, — 
an entity, a thought, a joy ; but these three being one 
only — the existent joy-thought.' 

Let us now contrast the scheme of Christian revela- 
tion with these three Hindu theories of man and of the 
universe. 

1 See out " Lecture on ih E Ftdnnia, embraau£ tbe teit of the VatSnla SSrn" 
(Allahabad, 1851), }j 95-15-2. 
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A PARTIAL EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN IIOITHIXE. 



Mat God, the giver of all ^ fl; 
good, tlioS.Yi.vjof those who ^SHlftd l I ™r*T!S 
believe on Him, accept this y. - ~* 

my Humble effort in His ser- Wl*.** fffl II 

vice ; and may the Hearers of ^tfTT^rft ^TfRT" 
it, thoso skilled in the Vediinta, % p qT*Tf ^ H H,<; 't: I *T^fa- 
the Si»a r , and the N,ja,., 

with discmninatmg judgment J 

examine it candidly. 1 •twi^i * " 

In the first place the writer Tl^Ttf*" H ^ l fffl'W In- 
states the subject of the pro- ^ fi q<M1) ^ | 
posed work. 



1 Aa an argument can be satisfactorily addressed only te one whose sentiments 
arc definitely known, what follows in Sanskrit is addressed, we may remark, to the 
Vedontin who knows and taints tho Xyaya and the Sajihliya as introductory to the 
Vcdmtia. The question here is not what do those need to be told who know nothing, 
but what do those need to be told who know just what Hintoisrntan laD. 
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' APHORISM I. 

regards the means of the at- ij fay^n || ^ | 

tainment of the chief end of 

man. 

(1J Next he states the defi- I ^ I TTO TT**3^r^r 
nition of the chief end of ^t^htttt? I 

APHORISM II. 



jtmu tact Man's chief end ^TOTOm^fiPPri *T- 
is to glorify God, and enjoy an fi w ^|„| K ^ v 

Him for eycr. . , „ 

(1) What in God, will be HI Ta'* In- 
stated in the fifth Aphorism. q^jpi | ^3flT- 
If it be said that it ie impos- „ ^. 
sible to gloriiy God because ~ ^ _ 

man cannot add in the slight- "™ 

est degree to the glory of f^lIfS'*J!«*l^lf^- 

God, we reply :— Wot so ,— fa \ fpWT^W^W 

becanse by glorifying God h^^u^^^ ;^. 

we mean the acknowledging J ^ 

His perfections, and behaving ™ 

suitably to them, by trusting, VJI "HUfrrfrf S,*4^HeiT?TI 

loving, and obeying Him. 

(2) To enjoy God [to expe- 
rience the joy of His pro- ' "( I *fSTfii'WTO r reT- 
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sence] is to be tlie object of 
His special favour here and 
hereafter. 

(3) But the Nyaga [Bk. I., 
§ 22] says that the chief end 
of man is the absolute cessa- 
tion of pain ; and tho Sunlchya 
[Bk. L, § 1] says that it is 
entire liberation from all the 
three kinds of pain : why, 
abandoning that simpler view, 
is this new definition made ? 
If you say this, then take this 
in reply : — Since such a sum- 
mum lonum, implying nothing 
more than a state of nonenity, 
and -unconnected with any sort 
of moral action, might satisfy 
beasts indeed [such as tortoises 
or dormice], but not men, 
therefore ought a different 
definition of the chief end of 
man, e.g. as above laid down, 
to be accepted. 

(4) But then, it may be said, 
tho Vcdiintins say that, all 
pain having surceased on the 
final intuition of deity, the 
chief end of man consists in the 
soul's then spontaneous mani- 
festation of the joy which is its 



i \ i 11 

^nrrfHi^ifT rim 
Iro tOt ^i art f% 



i a i ii ^K^^^rgr- 
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own essence, and in its mer- Tfa 9?"J 

gence in deity. Why then, ^rf^ HOlTOlii 

disregarding this, need any- 

thing higher than this be WHRT^l^q: xr^- 
sought? If you say this, 5W^f iZ&Ft I ^fa^T 
then hearken : — Since there is g^Tf^TfT f%jftoTWT- 
no evidence that there is B«oh wPbw ,^ ^f^jf , 
a chief end of man as is ima- 
gined by the Vedantins, the 
chief, end of man had to be 
enquired after, and it is that 
whioh was stated before. 
Moreover, the opinion of the 
Vedantins shall be subjected 
to examination in the con- 
cluding section of Book II. 

(5) But then, it may be 1^1 1-J ^UTTTnwR^f- 
asked, where is the evidence ^u pp ^ imnfip^ yg | ^ r- 
of this, too, which you have 

asserted, viz., that man's chief _ _ ' _ ^ 
end is to glorify God and en- ** ^T* ^^pT fa JTTlfa- 
joy Him for ever? Wereply: fn ^fa fHITT HT^refa 3TOT- 
Say not so; because the evi- Vfm ^ ^ ^ 

denco of this is the plain ? ^ ■■ 
argument that, if there is an **n***W"WK 
omnipotent Ruler of all, then ^ TO V« I^U1M- 
■ the supposition that man's tjfrg^qrwf M<*<M^Ml'q - 
ehief end can be irrespective ftf^ ^a^^ 
of His favour, would be incon- ^ 
gruous. 1 

(6) Well, granting that I 4 I Til ^falrTT 
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there is an omnipotent Ruler, TjfM^*41 *<* W rfi E^qr- 
■till wist evidence i. there ^ ^<| <m Bm«n| 
that there exist any means of ** 
obtaining His favour? With " <* * T ™ WT ^ T W T 

an eye to this, we declare as I 
follows : — 

APHOKISM III. 

Mi which is contained ^ ^ ^ 

in tho Scriptures of the Old , . . 

and N„v Ltament, i» the '"«*H«W'IW 
only rule to direct us how we ^I , anai^*i*ilHl<i^<''tf ! *I - 
may glorify and enjoy Him. WT^t^^rfsT II ^ II 

(1) If it be asked how the I \ I 1«I ^frR^f^S'- 
sentences which stand in the i ^Tjfmf qr q qT^r f unq 

Scriptures of the Old and New r- c __ «. _ 

Testament are the word oi " 1 

God, we reply that they are TVTTflli^TITf'fw 
so because they were com- TTFTJ ^nf%3JPTT- 
posed by the makers of the ^hr d«lft«<*tH ^ 

boobs under the influence of - - - t ^ 

God's power. And, in respect ^ *™ ipj- 

of this, the operation of God's Wlf^*r I *3flfa*n5- 
power is in throe ways : to ^ ft'^grTX^^^ 
explain,-!, God sometimes ^^ft^. , 
suggested to the writers the ^ t 
words as well as the matter; 

2, and sometimes the matter nwfe^t fwwfcxW 
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only, which was put into 
language by the writers ac- 
cording to their own genius ; 
3, and at other times Ho 
guarded the writers from 
errors of memory, etc., to 
which they might have been 
liable hi narrating a matter 
with which they had been 
previously acquainted. 

(2) If it be asked how a 
communication could be made 
without words, then hearken : 
We do not now undertake to 
explain this; but that there 
actually are means of revela- 
tion such as it is impossible to 
explain to others who are de- 
barred from knowing through 
such means, we cite an exam- 
ple to show. Our illustration 
is as follows :— In a certain 
village, the whole of the inha- 
bitants were blind from their 
birth, and one of them obtained 
his sight by means of a surgi- 
cal operation. His companions 
having learned that ho was 
able to do scribe what was going 
on at a great distance even 
better than they themselves 



^twt ttc^ ^ 5ttj 
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could tell what was going on ^jtht rm WTflTTT: S^Y- 
close beside them, desired him ^ ^ ^ 

to say by what means it was ^ r 

that this knowledge reached » JH^UHVI 
him. He endeavoured to de- ^ fT^T «flTVT*TT?I HT*I- 
clarc it to them, but lie found ^ ^pPWrf^ ^PP P gW 
his endeavours useless. They j. ^ .«?. r-T 

could not in any way under- 

stand how a knowledge of the fit- 
shape of objects not within ^:TtT7WlI3^^t 5jT?m 
reach of his hand could enter ^ ^r^fq ifTJ(- 

by the front of his head ; but - ^ 

that such knowledge really WW^« «TOft™ 
did belong to the man, those «"fUst'0*M-'W« ft- 
who candidly investigated the ^T^IHTPS 1 © firfTT TIT'T 
truth of his words became ^ ^ 

assured. The appl.cation of _^ , jrafefe . 

the illustration to the matter ™ W ^P"*™ 1 
illustrated is obvious. fT£T*W TU^PhS 

(3) If it be asked : But what 1^11* tpif Tn^f^lfi!!- 
proof is there that the words ^y^j ^^j^.. 
contained in the Old and Hew ^. ^^faft ( 
Testament declare the truth ? . 
—then listen. The evidence ft ^ ^ 

of it is of two kinds, external **l*rtv^f fa I 
and internal. First, the truth- , - fofi—^ 

fulness of the Old Testament e _ %. 

is proved by the testimony of J 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, WT^S^t^JTO ^T^- 
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incarnate in human form, and 
one with God. That Jesus 
Christ possessed the character 
just stated, is proved by the 
■words of the New Testament. 
That the New Testament de- 
clares what is true, is proved 
by the testimony of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, who could not 
have been mistaken, and who 
could have had no reason for 
asserting what was not true. 
This point will bo discussed 
more fully in Book II. The 
second [the internal evidence] 
is the tendency of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament to the glorifying of 
God and to the promoting the 
happiness of mortals, — the 
mutual consistency of all their 
parts, etc. This also there 
will be frequent occasion to 
advert to. 

(4) If it be said: But, 
though the Scriptures of tho 
Old and New Testament be 
not inconsistent among them- 
selves, yet they cannot declare 
the truth, inasmuch as they 
are inconsistent with the Veda, 



TnTBftjf^TMTr^ fan- 
fa \ yrr^ , *ifVj| , ««i^i w- 

£ ^TT"!Tf%fTT5rt Oi*HTT- 

f*r£*U fro f%*rat f^a- 

^fini q WTTf^TtV^TT- 
I rSflft W ¥WJ 
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we reply: Not so; because, VT^ 3<MliU WSIT- 
their fcrathfolness having been f^r^?- | ftrfifa i T 

established by the foregoing 

Masoning, it is of the Vedas ^"""iWlBW- 
themselves, in consequence of "HII^ f*i*tn, !<<«<*) I 
thia inconsistency, that the 
authoritativeness is disproved. 
The nngatory pretension to 
authority on the part of the 
Veda will be disposed of in 
Book II. 

(5) Next we state what | ^ f ^ jpftH^fty - 
mattcrs are principally de- _ ,„. • „ ■ „._.. 
clared m the Scriptures of the 
■ Old and New Testament. WV^T^WT^ I 

APHOEISM IV. 

JS 1 ™ *?£SbS" ^ e Scriptures ir^TJ ^? Tnif'S? 

»— • 'principally teaoh ^^j^^^^,^. 

what man is to believe con- r F - _ ^ 

cerning God, and what duty S *" 
God requires of man. ^<T ^ffT^Bfg^"- 

=bt ■srfw^vft I 8 II 

(1) We now state what is „ ^ ^ 

declared in Scripture concern- . 
ing the nature of God. " 1 

APHOEISM V. 

sSSSr [.^"j^wS! *™™t*W 

rial substance], infinite, eter- ftfiNrr^: ^TTTBTWaiftr 
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nal, and unchangeable in His irrf^T^rrf^CTtrnroTOT?- 

being, wisdom, power, koli- (^j^^,^ _ 
new, iu-tirr, p-nodiii'ss. ami _ - J J 

tma. incw«w:n.i 

(l)Buttken,ifitbeargued -j a 
that such is the nature of God, J ™ 1 "™ 

why say that it is by the Scrip- <W TOfflfinm Jiff 
tures of tho Old and New Tes- fssfl^fa^rreffi M^'rtl.- 
tament that such a character ^^-^^^^j 

of God is made known, seeing ^ 

that God is declared by the g~ 
Veda also to be a spirit, from IT^T^^Tf^TTTfl **q- 
everlasting to everlasting, and Trffrqr^iTf^lTr 
unchangeable? To this we ^ ^ ^ 

reply: True. Whether it he v , * « . 

that this which is declared in ^ 
the Vedas was derived from ^TUll}iH%|W H- 
primitive tradition, or from nforTTO faf%?TTOT 
the power of conscience placed p^^ ^^^^^-^ 
by God in the human heart, ■* 
either way we welcome it. »"M«i« WTOft V* 
But where arc God's justice, fTO^?ufj£*Tnj% 1 
goodness, and truth, declared ^rfa^j^. 

in the Vedas ? Kay, rather „ * 

these characteristics arc in the * ^f^TT- 

Veda denied to be possible in ft *ft* ' ^ ^ 

God. For example, to whom TTfTffq^T: I fTCirq ^TfJ- 
should the God (Brahm) of ^ ^ ^ ^ „• 

the Vedunta, if just, bo just, 

since there is none besides W ^ T ^ t '" 
himself? For the same reason, ^ 3>WW»TT^Tr!J Tt3 
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to whom should he be good or fffi^imj Sifl^lji 9r * nf?T 
true? Nay, rather, since he ^j^ ^H^, , 
is the sole being in existence, . * 
it must be himself whom he * ™ f ™ i *(- 
deludes by the phantasmagoria 1 
of a false creation. 

(2) That God is infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, it fanfforpri ^ ^ 

is unnecessary to demonstrate . 

totheVedSntin. As for the WnWH.1 
assertion by the niithor of the <i-tj«i»|iii"3 t?3TTf%#- 
Sankhja [in his Aph. 93 of fi,ft|HJ rm tilrtj4 (TCfa 
Bk. I.], that the faot of there ^nrgn^ m ^pftj „- 
being a "Lord" (Uwara) is „ >, ^ 

unproved,-the import of this ^'IWw frf frgy - 
is explained by the eoinmen- ftWt SfiT^fT HT^T^T- 
tators to be, that it is not ftwftjrf%^tmrP I & ! iiqT- 
intended, by the expression p^^i ^ m f fi^ ^fc^i. 

" For a Lord is unproved," to 

deny a Lord, but that the X™*** KWWmjtft 
author of the Sankhya denies 1 HTVUiTI n i TO, ?Tf%^T- 
that he is bound to show the ; 



consistency of certain of his pflj^^f^ [ 
own statements with other 
statements which, he says, are 
"unproved," — audso, until his 
opponent shall have proved 
them, he is under no obliga- 
tion to take them into con- 
sideration. 

(3) Again, as for what the 1 * I ^WW- 
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Siinkhyaa say, that if there be is: 9mi*h*i*iM$«I I 
any primal energy, competent ^^f^. ^jfq ^ wff 
to produce the world, then let rf 

it he called Nature, or the 

chief one; but, in that ease, ft T ^™T : Ww 1" 
the supposition of an all-direct- ^tw TISTT ^ft vSPWHl^- 
ing Lord ia superfluous. We ^ , 

reply : Not so ; because there 

is a plain contradiction inhold- ^^S" 
ing that a primal onergy, com- TOft: S^WM^" 
petent to the production of ^jfj ^rHHT^ ^tftw- 
thc world, labours for soul's ^ftftW I 

end, and is at tho same tune * 

unintelligent, -inasmuch as ^^''W^ 
the working towards an end ^ S'STra ft^ITW 

is proof of intelligence. This , 
shall be set forth diffusively 
in Book ILL 

(4) The followers of tho | a I ^q i Ol-* i^t^T^~ 
Nyaya ^^SiddhantaMuk- _ TOTW ^ TT ^. w ^_ 

tavati, p. 2], in demonstration £ . 

of tho being of a God, say that fTSTT f^J- 

"such productions as a water- Hlf TTf^lft I fT3>- 
jar are produced by a maker, ga ^^ l ^ t^^ft^- 
and so also are the vegetable _ 
sprouts and the earth, etc. ; 
and to make these is not pos- 
sible for such as we are ; hence 
the existence of tho Lord, as 
tho Maker of these, is demon- 
strated." 
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(5) But, it may be objected, 
that the assertion that God is 
a spiritual substance cannot be 
true ; because what is spiritual 
is without parts, whereas in 
the Scriptures of the Old and 
Now Testament there is men- 
tion of God's eyes, hands, and 
other bodily parts. But we 
reply : Not so ; because there 
the expressions, "eyes," 
etc., aro figurative, the word 
"eyes" signifying knowledge, 
"hands" signifying power, 
and so on. 

(6) It being thus settled, 
then, that God exists, we 
deny that there are more gods 
than one. For — 



i < i ftf* 



APHORISM VI. 

God!" imitI °' There is but one 
God, the living and true God. 

(1) We say " living," in 
order to exclude idols; and 
"true," in order to exclude 
imaginary gods. 

(2) If it be said that there 
is no proof that there is but 



^tr: wm^i T g Ttq» irg 
H A ll 

^rpT^ra t^rs si fa- 
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one such God as is here de- f^pflTsrf^f?; ^ ^l^fl 1 " 
signated "the Lord," we rc- „ M l nJ 1 H ^ 'mmw m j 

ply : Not so ; because both _ _ 

reasoning and Scripture tur- ^ 
nishproofofthis. Thereason- T^TTT ^*rt ^T^tTT- 
ing is this, that God is one, 5 * t fi^ nrera Tfirgnfyfa | 
because a unity of design runs 
through all created things. 

(3) Now, in order to ob- | 3 j arsTTl^jfaaiir 
viate the donbt how' we 

are justified in saying that * ^ 

only one God is declared in ^T* 1 * V* 

Scripture, when, in the Now ^3 ^I^T JtfrfTTOrT ^f?T 
Testament, three persons are -j^f f Vf^fqq ur^ I 
spoken of under tbo name of 
God, we declare as follows : — . 

APHORISM VII. 

There are three per- ft^^; qft^frf ^- 

sons in the Godhead, the Fa- ~ ^ 

ther, and the Son, and the Holy * ***fifc«T 
Ghost, and these three are one ^n^fM^W^fw^rS'TOr - 
God, the same in substance, f^^rr: ^fsfr II « II 
equal in power and glory. 

(1) This dogma will be dis- , ^ ( ^ fi^ pTHB^ 
cussed in the Fourth Book. ^ frgnftp sft , 

(2) Having thus far de- ,^ l ^^ TC rtS Rp - 

seribed the nature of God, we . a 

proceed to describe the nature ^H^im UR d^l- 
of what is other than Ho. ft'gq^fa I 
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APHORISM VIII. 

twiuon. God made all things ^ atacni^^iq fgfg't) - 
of nothing, by his mere word, s J B ■ 

in the space of six days, and *™ TC^** 
ali very good. ^rT v fTTf%^ W^bt: ^TV*ft 

II = II 

(1) But how is it possible , ,, , „ r_ 

that God " made all things of _ 
nothing?" We retort: How TO*™* 
should it not bo possible ? *Tf^f% 1 1 ^ 1 3- 

To explain,— We ask you in ^rf% <^ TTfFnrg^: 3T- 

turn, how docs fire burn fuel ? _ • -v 

It you answer, Irom the na- 

ture of things,— then we rejoin *^ 1 ^TWlf^fff %fT s H- 
that it is the same in the case 

before us [-God makes things ^^T^Jsp^j;^.,.^ _ 

out of nothing " from the na- . . 

ture of things"]. If you ask, ^ 
how can this or that tiling be ^l^hRJn ^\ ^pmGrr 
produced without the aggre- 3[^T *rf^T fl-pi^T^j- 
gate of its concurrent causes ? ^ w ^ ^ 

we reply, that the doubt would v , _ 

be a fitting one if we were ^^f^T^T frr, 
speaking of men's works ; for fnWTf^lf ^qar- 

wo do not assert that a potter ^fqT^IHTH^UffHTT^Tir- 
can make a jar without a lump „. , ^ ^f)^,. 
of clay, or a weaver a web r -v 

without yarn, and m on : but ^Wfafa 7% 
this doubt is inapplicable to 'TOT UTST ^WT I ^rfgpqpgf- 
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tho ease in question, of the ^[("^ <£ m*j3>(H«*ITUjqT - 
Supreme Lord possessed of ^ T a 1 qj T T H jq rMnm<; T tS fo - 

power beyond that of all crea- » T . 

tures. And if we suppose, ^ ^ 
from the example of the like ft VT^taTTTTOPWTRl^- 
of us, that God's power of ^^pfi *TTW ^^I f ffl T^ra 
creation also is dependent on ^ ^^^^ 

an aggregate of concurrent *• E 

causes, then we ought to sup- *T*raTT^^*i«T*ra - 
pose, from the example of the ^ 5*wjJ! I 
child's walking with the sup- 
port of the nurse's finger [sec 
the Raghuvansa, canto iii., v. 
25], that your power also of 
walking [ — grown-up person 
as you are — ] is dependent on 
the support of a nurse's finger. 

(2) And if you say that tho ( ^ ( ?jf^ 53 T/qtTq- 
world could not have arisen ^^^^ 

from nothing, because what t „ _ * 

exists must have been without «i««niHTff TTHTr 

beginning, on the rule that a11^«Jpri« *fl^ ^fa I 
nothing comes of nothing asjrfty wriTW- 

f" ex nihilo nihil fit "1, — then — -r 

we reply : Not so ; for there is " ^ ^ * ^ 
no proof that there is any such HM-V^y 5 raTTT PTTTO- 
ahsoluto rule, and an unsup- ^"OTaTtTJ 'Stfi^ ^fjf 1- 
ported allegation deserves to ^j^j *rPWt»P W 

be met only by an unsupported 

[or blank] negative. More- ^W^rd S^rfrC- 
over, were the caso as you say, ^Tlni: ^Tfif^ I *IT*H: 
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thon the feeling, whether of qr^Wlf^VTVTTTl IHtiiijT- 

pleasure or of pair,, which at sfi3 jp^. 

any moment arises m the mind ^ 
of a man, must have existed ftft ^MI'^'^ - 
from oternity, and as such nTOftrTOlftanWlft- 
must be imperishable. If it my i rftff^n i ft m r y i 4 
berejoined that what we assert gj, ^ 
is the arising not merely of 
real changes of the mind, but 
the arising also of substances, 
wo reply : Say not so ; for 
that makes no difference : — if 
yon yourself admit that men- 
tal states, not previously ex- 
isting, do arise, how should 
this be wrong in the case of 
substances ? 

(3) But still, it may be said, I ^ I fTOTfa ^Tpff 

it is impossible thatGod should r- r _ _ 

have made all things out ol 

nothing, because the souls of * ! **''* lr1 3 " = " f «*ii»(*fTI^- 
men, etc., are without begin- STf^frf 1 fl^iftl I ^f- 
ing. To this we reply: Not so. 5^™^. ^f^, ^p^. 
To explamr-That the ground ^ ^ 3^^. 
of all is the One Self-existent 

we are both agreed. Such ' ™ fl«KWH" 
bebg the case, there remains im *^lTfq Vf^ ^WT^J- 
the consideration— whence has ^rrfrflifa fipffnflpafr | 

come the existence of any- . t . _ 

thing apart from Hira?-and "HT «W W^H- 
this is entirely Million with aWnj^S'gnfl- 
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God, and can be explained by fa | ZK*§ ^'Him- 

thc Self-existent alone, and by ^j,^^. mf^. 
none other. But this is agreed, J * „ 
alike by tbose who accept the ^^^ifwfal 
authority of the Vedas and by iJWifa ^tfwq^ ^m,?W- 
tboae who accept the authority ^tWrrniT T- 

of the Bible, that there is so m 9»rtlmt„. 

much of difference between the _ 

exigence of the Self-existent ^ 

and the existence of the ^mi^fa URTOT ft fii 

human soul, that rules are ^;fqr^r g€Hr^ftyTT - 

required for the guidance of . . ,, _, ,, , „j g_ , 

men,— otherwise what need of , V* 

the Vedas? what need of the 

BiWo ? In the Bible there is *J«n^ftni4d f^T^l TraV- 
no discussion as to how the ^ fl^«R|fif« sj^- 

human soul is numerically dif- e „ r . 

torent from God; butrulesare _ 
laid down for human guidance, fS^W^Ra^ql-O^i- 
clearly on the understanding TpffttT^i ^t a air fi TTT«rT 
that the difference is a fact, ^qrf^ft ^^af^" 
If, therefore, the Bible bo ac- _ L .;s..- S rf _. 
knowledged to be the Word of * ' * !T> 3^ r1 ^^VS"*" 
God, to say that iho human (K^IJ^ita *sl»ri WTr\J 
soul is not numerically dif- jj^ ^HK^t^ V nrf^T- 
fcent torn the Lord would he ^ rff , 

to make God a liar. And it v 

must not be said that the dif- WWTOft- 
ference between God and the Trf^fa I 
soul is illusory and not real, 
because such illusorincss is in- 
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consistent with the facts of 
consciousness. 

So much, in our elucidation 
of the Christian religion, for 
the First Book, that devoted 
to the exposition of the dogmas 
about which we wish to speak. 
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BOOK II. 



THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Mow wc commence a second o^t^IT^ gtf)^^^ 

Book in order to establish ^^-^g^^. 

what was treated under the ^ ^ y 

3rd Aphorism of the pre- ^' ^ 
ceding Book as if already cs- *j ifl*l ['SrTORnTT^ I rj- 
tablished, that tho Scriptures ^f t TH/gfoRrangTS3^W - 
of the Old and New Testa- J,,,^,^ 

niont are the Word of God. * 

It was there stated [Aph. III. V*™** *f^*TO- 
3] that the authority of the Wm s Jtt»THa ftfl?ftwfir- 
contents of the Old Testament ^ ^^f^rft^ITST- 
is ostablished by force of the ^p-. 
declarations of Christ con- ^ & J 
veyed in the New Testament, ^*TiW*NRTtW W- 

and that the authority of the Wrn^fil^ 5 ! f^HT^h ^1- 
declarations of Christ is esta- gfonnnffl -g um fi ^m^ 

blished by the testimony of * 

His disciples. And all this ^WKM^- 
is founded on historical infer- * ^ *TfwT VW^f S?F\- 
ence, so that by those can it TH$t 7TT ^gi^iaffl^ I 
bo clearly understood who, by 
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the appropriate culture of their 
mental faculties, have become 
skilled in discriminating the 
reality [from the semblance] 
of evidence. Wc therefore 
proceed to state what valid 
arguments, in respect of the 
fact that the Christian religion 
came from God, are derivable 
from the stores of history. 



ATHOMSM I. 

J£££ °& A religion attested 
a rLii,,iL,ii. ^ jniracigg {g fj. om 

God, and the Christian reli- 
gion is attested by miracles, 
therefore it is from God. 

(1) The miracles performed 
by Christ, in order to esta- 
blish the fact that he was 
sent by God, arc such as 
these : — Ilis giving, by a word 
merely, eyes to the blind and 
life to tho dead; and His 
Himself rising again alive on 
the third day after he had 
been put to death. 

(2) But, it may be asked: 
Granting that miracles dis- 
played could be so only through 
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the power of God, — still what 
proof is there of this that 
such were performed by 
Christ ? To this question we 
reply— 



APHORISM U. 

jnaO iriii M H Miracles attested SHW 
o, ^m. by 8Ucll ev id ence aa ^j, TnrW3rT ^ ! r raT(T ^ WJ _ 
exists in attestation of the r, r- -s 

Christian miracles, are to be * 
believed. " 11 ^ 11 

(1)" Attested by evidence," , , , ^ 

etc. The import is this, that 



the proof which should set at 



rest this question is this, ^tNt TRJtftj ^ W%m 
that many men, professing Tj^trr ^T3Pf : ^S^TfT^- 

themsclves to he original wit- _ r _ c , 

nesses of the miracles per- 
formed by Christ, voluntarily "* tJ * fi: t BTtTTw- 
underwont, as long as they mjl^srrij rff TTTflf^T- 
lived, toil and danger and ^^^j ^j,™;. 

suffering, in attestation of what r ^ - r ^ 

tie; had witnessed, and solely WTf^ <»04 «r« Tft I 
through belief in what thoy "»g1«if»l«in-sR,.lfn<. - 
reported. But no such suffer- f^^fj riruYJtiUlfadlUI- 
ings were over undergone, in ,5^,(3; ™| : 

the case of any other supposed * 

miracles, by men alleging «"**J*1™<H* 
themselvos to he original wit- f M I *rlfi HreT^ifitTTfsT 
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nesses thereof, in attestation ^t^rfSf 1 

of what they narrated, and r~, b_ t • 

through belief in the narra- v 
live : this also is a proof 
which should set the question 
at rest. 

(2) But if the voluntary I I Tfl vf% #^rr 
undergoing of sufferings en- q^TTHjf 

titles persons to confidence, r _ ,a — „ ..„, '*_ _■ 

then whatever is asserted by 

the Indian ascetics, who volun- TTTrTwrr #^iN 
tarily undergo the sharpest ffl^JfTTTI^iprni^ ^TTT- 
sufferings, ought' also to be «nSPlfeyl Sft ^ 



aceepted. If this be urged, 



we reply : Not so ; for we 

do not say that the mere *rf% IV ^^.<fr 

voluntary undergoing of suf- JsTOT^TOnirt fq^Tq^ Y - 

ferings produces a title to con- ^^^gf s f^ 

fidence, but only that the en- ^ ~ 

durance of suffering, inflicted ^T^V^ " 

by others, and endured with no l prefaf?^%JT q^®- 

view to any fruit beyond the aq V i m^q^ r\HT I HT- 

cstablishingofaparticularoc- ^ 

currence, docs so. But the suf- . ~* 

ferings of the Indian ascetics * W^W'TO wmt- 

are self-inflicted, and are not ^VlTT4 ^ ^5l;J'C?rTf% t\- 

undergone in attestation of ■q T f% ^ ^^Tf^Tfit mf%- 

any particular occurrence. _.n 

Ihat is to say, these ascetics "* 

undergo sufferings, seeking, in ^ <^*<*"S.«J m^nsf 

some cases, the gratification of wO^HiR^IflfltVgffif - 
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vanity, disregarding bodily ^H(: 3r<Tfan 3!<wi *n-t.- 
ease and desiring more the ^^-^^ W^TtTT- 



rapturous admiration of the 



spectators ; and, in other cases, 
hoping for supramundane glory ^^lf*T I TTOfl- 
and enjoyment which thoy tt% i^d ltwf^B: ■ffY Sft 
imagine is thns to be obtained ^^^^^^ 
in another birth. In the first ^ *l ^ . 
CMS no motiye is ostablMod " ctPctttoW 
besides vanity ; and there TT^mTW^IK'fl Pi - 
needs no proof of this vanity, jrT^V"^ g^TTTirmf 
for the vanity of these is ^rffa ^ 

equally clear with that of _ ^ ^ - 
the silly women who under- ™ ™fir*: I mfr* 
go the pain of tattooing ^ ^rfaTpI ^t^TTf'f W- 
and the boring of their fr^qnT^T^P?^nfT- 

noses for the reception of a c . £ 

nose-jewel. And in toe se- J 
cond case thero is established fanf* 1*5 ffTfTn - 
their belief merely in the as- tJ^qrrfXu^io^iiJiTUT - 
surancos of those who incul- ^jjjfq ( 
cate that present sufferings 
aro the causes of future en- 
joyment, but not likewise the 
veracity of those who thus 
inculcate. 

(3) But the circumstances |^| TpWT%I W^fflt'^" 
of the sufferings voluntarily ^^ml yyprf^ 
undergone by the first be- t „ r . 

Meyers in Christ were quite ^1^^ ^ ' 

different from the foregoing. 4fV<T„ 
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And if in the present day any 
believer in. Christ, when called 
upon to abjure his religion, 
should prefer undergoing 
death or other sufferings, then 
tho sincerity of his profession 
of Christianity is what would 
be thcroby proved : but suf- 
ferings were undergone by 
tho first believers in Christ, 
in attestation of events which 
they had thomsolves behold, 
by their giving attestation 
whereof the world was enraged 
against them, and in respect 
of which they were under no 
deluBion ; whilst, on the alter- 
native of their being deceivers, 
thoy could reap no fruit be- 
sides the anger of God for 
having obstinately borne tes- 
timony to a wilful lie. And 
by merely refraining from 
bearing such testimony, they 
might have remained quietly, 
clear of tho sufferings which 
thoy underwent. "Would men 
in such circumstances assert 
that thoy had seen what they 
never saw ? would thoy de- 
clare what they had no know- 



TlTffl^Tiq<»j^O^*l»)l<- 

f%7fT WTf^^l fir «ki 
1 ^rfa^rrff^ f^rrrfq 

VHaHfi fT5HJrfq T^T TIT 
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ledge of? and employ them- '^ST^* WH^Pini^Tf^f 
selves in telling lies in order „^ g^nqyq ^tram- 
to teach virtue? Further, - _ 

not only having seen Christ WK W^«*K 
to be on impostor, but having fTCTHW: W ^j' I 
seen also the result of suoh s^gf?} 1 
imposture in his being put to 
death, how could they have 
persisted in bringing upon 
themselves, for notliing and 
with a full knowledge of the 
consequences, enmity, con- 
tumely, contempt, danger, and 
death, by obstinately carrying 
out such an imposture ? It ie 



(4) Now, in regard to the | 8 I "^Wrlh "*STT»Tflirff- 
doubt as to what proof there n^f^ ^:^Tpt 

is that sufferings were under- r- . V 

gone, m the way just men- 
tioned, by the first promoters IT^T'ITHTT I 
of Christianity, we observe — 



APHORISM III. 

^trmsjrf That sufferings eeini ^n^Rd^lft - 
f^r- should be undergone ftfc q i fi , JUlflft g*T- 

by tho attesters of the miracles _ „a„„ 

of Chnst was likely, and more- 

over that thoy were established "re$W*fl1*«|filJI ? H 

by cumulative evidence. 
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(1) That is to say, it is \\ \ TT^rrf^ ^ ^:isr»T*t- 
likely that they underwent ^^m^w- 

sufferings, because they were ^ 

promulgators of a religion dis- ^W^IWIWW- 
tasteful both to the Jews and fffi W^fh m ^ <(\ *| | f% 
to the rest of the world. For JMmfm q tV ***- 

the Jewish people, misconcoiv- * a 

mg the import of the Word of 

God in the Old Testament, ft"* 1 ^ TOT^I ^*l(V 
looted for a Redeemer from ^ Trntgr^fn^ STTJ 

temporal bondage, and not qrqgfll^Nlfoqui^Trt I 
from the spiritual bondage of . 
sin; while the Gentiles re- ^^^Wlfifgy 
seuted the Christian scheme fiWT^ iPT5r5rnffa*l3T- 
of salvation because of its re- aTfUrfT^tTK^T^f^'g M- 
quiring the entire abandon- , ^ jj.. ^ 
ment of man's natural pride. . - 

Further, that the Christians W ^ 

did suffer, is established by the WfiWHaRTTTTnrt 
testimony of profane writers of faiSjfff | flrSnft^HTO T- 
go.d authority Again the ^p, , JIW1Bmt! tf t „. 
ivmiugsofthe Christians them- _ 
selves furnish evidence to the ™ 1 ^"P^ HflTWlft 
same effect. And these argu- ^fT*l?Tf% I ^TTCIWir^- 
monts are mutually independ- ^^frfa wtyr^t^f^- 
ent, as each separately goes to ^^^^^^ _ 

establish the probability of the 

one common conclusion that <f " tf -- ' 
the first followers of Christ 
underwent sufferings. 

(2) Now, to the question * ^ I "TOrgfTTlf^nrrt 
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whether no other miracle has »ftfqijm?TU fa £ faRTTO t 

heen established by such evi- 
dence, we reply — 



APHORISM IT. 

rajMuori It ia improbable 
S5SSfiSl£ that any false story 
should have been adopted by 
witnesses of this kind. 

(1) " Is improbable," etc. 
"Fox no false story of miracles 
ever has been adopted by wit- 
nesses of this kind ; and, fur- 
ther, no other miraculous story 
whatever has been seen to be 
adopted by such witnesses. 
Such is the import. 

(2) If you say, but were not 
the rniracles of Krishna, such 
as his lifting up the mountain 
of Govardhana, attested by 
witnesses such as attested the 
miracles of Christ ? "We re- 
ply : Not so. For, even sup- 
posing them to be true, we re- 
quire you to tell us, by what 
persons, professing to have 
witnessed them, was even the 
slightest suffering undergone 



^prfrun i flT«Rffi ii y ii 
i \ i i «*rai¥)ft 1 

1^11* »|K»dl-gd- 
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in testimony of their belief of 
them? 

(3) But, it may be said, I ^ I *H1 %^T: IfS 
the Vedas are themselves proof T ^iu i ^ i ^l^qqtqH I ^Krf^ 

[Y.e.causalof right knowledge!, » 

f or they are divine ; and there- 
fore there is no need of an- 

other proof to corroborate their TnNjT^f^Tfl I VW^ ^*?T- 

authority, just as there is no ( 
need of a lamp in order to sec 

the sun. We clear up this » 
doubt as follows : — 

APHORISM V. 

rftk^SS; In claiming for the «fHIHHIHfl* l T 

SJSJ* Veda that it is self- 

evidently an authority, it is ac- - 

knowlcdged in so many words "* " 

that no evidence of its being 

an authority is producible. 

(1) Be it so ;— but, it may 1 I ' W**MJ *T- 
be said, it suffices to establish HVflm gqq -rtff q^E- ' 

the authority of the Veda that ^ ^JWIJ rafa^- 
it is in harmony with all de- ^ ^ ______ 

monstration. In the Bible, on ^ 5 ^W"'^W 
the other hand, we are told 

that the world was produced •mspTOlTO: ^ u fenr 
out of nothing ; while groat m: ^ „. 

sages among the moderns — c 

such as Sir William Hamilton *>*WKfit wmun* 
to adhere to tho tenet «HM*il 1WM«I»||>I- 
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laid down in the 118th Apho- gTKliNTft^tit- 

rism of Book I. of the San- ^ ' % ? tid j 

khya, viz. : " Because that 

which is possible is made out 

of that which is competent to 

the making of it." 

[For the convenience of the English reader, we 
cite here the remarks, above referred to, of Sir William 
Hamilton, at p. 685 of bis Discussions. 

"When aware of a new appearance, we are unable 
to conceive that therein has originated any new exist- 
ence, and are, therefore, constrained to think that what 
now appears to us under a new form, had previously 
an existence under others. These others (for they are 
always plural) are called its cause ; and a cause (or 
more properly causes) we cannot but suppose, for a 
cause is simply everything without which .the effect 
would not result, and all such concurring, the effect 
cannot but result. Wo aro utterly unable to construe 
it in thought as possible, that the complement of exist- 
ence has been either increased or diminished. We 
cannot conceive either, on the one hand, nothing be- 
coming something, or, on the other, something becoming 
nothing. When God is said to create the universe out 
of nothing, we think this, by supposing, that He evolves 
the universe out of Himself; and, in like manner, we 
conceive annihilation only by conceiving tho Creator 
to withdraw his creation from actuality into power. 

" * Nil pc«Q ereari 
Do Nihilo, ncqne (jnod gcnitu 'at ad Nil revocari.' 

Dq .N'iMlo Nihil, in Nilriluni Nil posse revorfi.' 
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" these lines of Lucretius and Persius enounce 

a physical axiom of antiquity, which, when interpreted 
by the doctrine of the conditioned, is itself at once 
recalled to harmony with revealed truth, and expressing 
in its purest form the conditions of human thought, 
expresses also implicitly the whole intellectual pheno- 
menon of causality. 

" b. The mind is thus compelled to recognize an 
absolute identity of existence in the effect and in the 
complement of its causes, between the causatum and 
the causa. We think the causes to contain all that 
is contained in the effect, the effect to contain nothing 
but what is contained in the causes. Each is the sum 
of the other. Omnia mutantur, nihil intent, is what 
we think, what we must think; nor can the change 
itself be thought without a cause. Our judgment of 
causality simply is: We necessarily deny in thought, 
that the object which we apprehend as beginning to 
be, really so begins; but, on the contrary, affirm, as 
we must, the identity of its present sum of being, with 
the sum of its past existence. And here, it is not 
requisite for us to know under what form, under what 
combination this quantum previously existed; in other 
words, it is unnecessary for us to recognize the par- 
ticular causes of this particular effect. A discovery 
of the determinate antecedents into which a determinate 
consequent may be refunded, is merely contingent, — 
merely the result of experience ; but the judgment, 
that every event should have its causes, is necessary, 
and imposed on us, as a condition of our human intel- 
ligence itself. This necessity of so thinking is the 
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only phenomenon to be explained." And he adds (at 
p. 591), "We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, 
except under the attribute of existence; we cannot know 
or think a thing to exist, except in time ; and we cannot 
know or think a thing to exist in time, and t hink it 
absolutely to commence."'] 

(2) Again, Bishop Berkc- i\\ ?raT *tff *!1 H*V SUT- 
ley has brought forward co- vm KU1 M<«^fl - 
gent arguments to prove that ^ 

the "matter"' which [you ^ht^h 
say] is alleged in the Bible nf^nft ft M r*CTT- 

to have been brought from 7ir^arrnrr?W^TO^«rrf^fI- 
non-existence into existence, ^^^^^^ 
neither exists nor could pos- 

sibly exist. *?HJ^il I 

(3) In like manner Sir Wil- 1 ^ t ?TOT ftftWI t Vt~ 
bam Jones, who was versed ^r^t sfq Igj f l' qq g fa- gl- 

in the scriptures of the Hindus _.ra._ — cc— , j- _, . 

as well as in those oi the „ ^ 

Christians, appears to hold the W^*! ^jmiW 

tenet of Kapila above cited. ^rfHwfii^i^ri M1*"OfHft 

[Sir "William Jones, at p. 367, vol. i. of bis works, 
remarks that "the inextricable difficulty attending the 
vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which 

" ' We know thia only, that we nothing know,' 

induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and 
some of the most enlightened among the moderns, to 
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believe that the whole creation was rather an energy 
than a work, by which the Infinite Being, who is pre- 
sent at all times, in all places, exhibits to the minds 
of His creatures a set of. perceptions, like a wonderful 
picture or piece of music, always varied yet always 
uniform ; so that all bodies and their qualities exist 
indeed to every wise and useful purpose, but exist only 
as far as they are perceived, a theory no leas pious than 
sublime, and as different from any principle of atheism 
as the brightest sunshine differs from the blackest mid- 
night."] 

(4) Why then am I bound | b I Tmrq ^ ftTO ^- 

to believe what Christians ^ ^ ^ 

themselves acknowledge to bo ~ c-^__n_ fi 

impossible, and to abandon ' f*"™ 
my belief in the Veda, which f%f*rf?t^ l^fSmw 
harmonizes with the evidence Tt mnf^jj 1 <jtf ) <|fl l ^<,fi 
rtich commend, itaelf to me, „ fiOTfr 

and the matter of which [as ( & 

in the instances just cited] *ramSW**n™ ' 
is accepted even by Chris- 
tians ? To clear up this prima 
facie view, we remark as fol- 
lows. 



APHORISM VI. 

ntvtdfcbgv It is not likely 
SiSESST that the Vedashould 
have been revealed by God, 
because, apart from trifles, it 
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reveals only such things as q* n n?f T ft l ^y ^^iCTng 

the speculative intellect is dis- ^^^^^ ^ 
posed to arrive at without the 
aid of God's word. 

[I say "apart from trifles," hecause that to which I 
refer especially is tho great tenet that only One. exists, 
and that nothing but One ever really existed or will 
exist or could exist. To this conception, if not to this 
belief, every one, wo think, must come, who, studying 
the mystery of being — by tho bare light of his own 
roason — determinedly analyses and takes account of 
every thought and every terra in tho chain of his 
speculation. I can articulate the term creation, and I 
may appear to attach a distinct idea to the term when 
I say that it means " making out of nothing," which I 
do hold it to mean ; but is it possible for me to conceive 
that what is so made has in it a principle of existence 
which would sustain it for an instant if the creative foroo 
were withdrawn ? 1 am not able to conceive this. I 
believe that, by a confusion of mind — or confusion of 
words — people may persuado themselves that they have 
a conception of it (as a child may imagino that it has a 
clear conception of a round 3quare) ; but I find in my 
inmost thoughts that I have not. Were there a with- 
drawal of the support of the One, I cannot conceive 
otherwise than that all that appears must collapse — as 
the electro-magnet drops the load that it sustained the 
instant that it is disconnected from the source of its 
magnetic power. Can we call such a thing a magnet — a 
real magnet ? Mo ; it only appears to bo one through 
the influx of an adventitious power. The illustration is 
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an imperfect one ; — as what illustration, of the conception 
horo spoken of, but must bo ? 

Now, while the speculative reason, fearlessly followed, 
brings us inevitably to tlio brink of that precipice of 
Pantheism over which the Vedantin would have us cast 
ourselves, here, I say, is a worthy ocoasion. for tho in- 
tervention of a benevolent Providence, if a benevolent 
Providence there be ; and here, accordingly, a benevolent 
Providence has interposed]. 

(1) The import ifi this. Had | | ire *TT«C I u,=hifa 
the tenets, that the Eeal is but ^ , „_ ^rf^tf „f ft. ' 

Ono, — that sin, misery, etc., 

are all illusion,— that Man 1 *W 
himself is God, and so forth, ft^TfTTlf «'rtJH' rTS^pj 
been true, there would be no %^hfffa r srr% rJ^HT- 
need of a divino revelation to ^^fi gmhifTO TiBfi 
teach them, inasmuch as these " 
facts might have been asccr- TO*™.. ' T "^5 

tained by the unassisted in- WJn^T 
tellect. But, though in Him, q^rre^ r f t jfq 

the Almighty, wo live and r r _,_,_,.„, , 

move and have our being, our 

destiny is at His disposal ; ^ ' STTTTTW^ V- 
and so, to set at rest such en- pnrajfTT Tr?^ ?I WJT- 
quiries as this, viz., what that ^. ^ WffclW fa- 
destiny, alternatively, must r ~ , r _ 

be, and what are the conditions *^W™1WirRnft - 
by which that destiny is to be t^frf^f^WT <?- 

dotennined, a revelation was TTTq *RWtTT tWife- 
nceded, and it has been given ( 
by tho Most High. 
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[Now, with regard to the declaration above quoted, 
of Sir "William Hamilton, that creation, as usually defined, 
ia unthinkable, we have to observe further, that " un- 
thinkable" ia not synonymous with "impossible." As 
Sir William Hamilton remarks (at p. 596), "there ia no 
ground for inferring a certain fact to be impossible, 
merely from our inability to conceive it possible." Those, 
then, who prefer the ordinary explanation of the term 
creation, are not bound to surrender their view simply on 
the ground of our inability to conceive the possibility of 
such a thing. But, on the other hand, a Christian is 
just as little under any obligation to adopt that view ; 
and a missionary among the Hindus will give himself a 
great deal of needless trouble if he insist on inculcating, 
as an essential element of Christianity, a questionable 
metaphysical dogma which he himself, in all probability, 
has only taken up by rote. St. Augustine wisely re- 
marks, that, " tho opinions of philosophers should never 
be proposed as dogmas of faith, or rejected as contrary 
to faith, when it is not certain that they are so." He 
draws this general conclusion from the more special case 
of questions of natural philosophy. " A Christian," he 
says, "should beware how he speaks on questions of 
natural philosophy as if they were doctrines of Holy 
Scripture ; for an infidel who should hear him deliver his 
absurdities could not avoid laughing. Thus the Christian 
would be confused, and the infidel but little edified ; 
for the infidel would conclude that our authors really 
entertained these extravagant opinions, and therefore 
ho would despise them, to his own eternal ruin." 
Moreover, those who, like the Pandits, can really brace 
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their minds to metaphysical speculation, are not to be 
overborne by tbose more lazy minds which cannot. Dr. 
Whewell somewhere acutely observes that when a dis- 
putant professes that he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysics, you may safely expect to hear him pro- 
pound some excessively bad metaphysics of his own, 
for which he arrogates an immunity from discussion. 
Mow I have no sympathy with those (bad and most 
dogmatic of all metaphysicians) who profess to despise 
metaphysics, but great sympathy with those who would 
deprecate the raising of obstructions to mutual good 
understanding on tho ground of points in metaphysical 
theory which are absolutely indifferent as regards prac- 
tical results. Tho thinker is not to be overridden by the 
talker, who insists that there is " matter" (by which he 
means he knows not what), because, forsooth, language 
implies its existence. Language implies that there is 
redness in the rose, though no thoughtful person in Europe 
now believes that colour or any other secondary quality 
exists, as such, apart from a percipient mind. Tho 
Idola Fori, the fictions of the Market-place, are not 
entitled to the implicit deference in general so arrogantly 
claimed for them by the indolent and impatient, who, 
while, justly enough, professing that they have no turn 
for metaphysics, might advisably abstain from inter- 
meddling where a turn for metaphysics (and perhaps 
even more than this) is indispensable for usefulness.] 

(2) How, to show how the | ^ | ^ ^Jfus fiRTT 
foregoing considerations affect ^ ^ ^^ ( 
the matter in hand, we assert 
that— 
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AFHOKISM VII. 

^vttotto Granting to the TlWT^WT^arei WtTT 
Vedantin that no- air^ftft ^tPflH- 

thin s °f iUel -f exista sft ^w^itt- 

besides the One, it neither "* 

folio™ that a man » the O™, ™ T^ 5 ™ *" 

nor that a man's endless course WK.'. 

of existenco depends upon him- jjf%^jf?f |«| 

Belf alone. 

[Since we here use the expression " exists of itself" 
it is fitting that we should consider what is meant by 
saying that something " exists " in a different sense 
of the word from that in which something else exists. 
To quote the words of Berkeley (Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 89), "Nothing seems of more import- 
ance towards ereoting a firm system of sound and real 
knowledge, which may be proof against the assaults 
of scepticism, than to lay the beginning in a dis- 
tinct explication of what is meant by thing, reality, 
existence; for in vain shall wo dispute concerning the 
real existenco of things, or pretend to any know- 
ledge thereof, so long as we have not fixed the mean- 
ing of those words." 

Now, according to the Veddnta,' " Existence or being 
(sattiea) is of three kinds, — 1, Being, in its highest 
sense (paramarthika) ; 2, such as has to be dealt with 
(vyuvakarika) ; and, 3, merely seeming (pratibhasika). 1 

' Wq quolo from the Vedaala-pariihaihn, Chapter II. 

1 ii itottPNi ii ■fliflfifMi ii m(H*)iRtfl u 
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Of these, being, in its highest sense, holongs to God 
(i.e. soul or spirit) ; being, such as has to be dealt with, 
belongs to tho ether [or space], etc. ; and merely scorn- 
ing being, belongs to the [merely seeming] silver, which 
is [in fact] mother-o' -pearl [mistaken for silver by a 
beholder]." Tho first of those is equivalent to substan- 
tial or independent existonce, the second to phenomenal 
or dependent existence, and the third to deceptive 
appearance. Let us compare this with the views of 
Berkeley. In regard to the first kind of existence, 
Berkeley declares, 11 From what has been said, it follows 
there is not any other substance than spirit, or that 
which perceives." 1 Here we have independent exist- 
ence. But such an existence as this, Berkeley concurs 
with the Veditntists in denying to the objects perceived. 
To these (whose "esse" he holds to bo "percipi") 
while he denies "an existence independent of a sub- 
stance,'" contending that it is either a direct contra- 
diction, or else nothing at all, to speak of " the absolute 
existence of sensible objects in themselves, or without 
the mind;"* yet he does not deny a real existence. 
He says, "I can as well doubt of my own being, as 
of those things which I actually perceive by sense, it 
being a manifest contradiction that any sensible object 
should ho immediately perceived by sight or touch, 
and at the same time havo no existence in nature, 
since the very existence of an unthinking being con- 
sists in being perceived. 9 The third degree of existence, 

' Principle »/ Human XmwUdp, { rii. 1 Ibid, $ iri. 

1 Ibid, } xxiv. It mint be rcmombcred that mind nnd spirit, in Berkeley's 
IsliSuap-. T.taTi tlii- same It-.inj.-. This is not the ruse with WRJ. (mnnni) anil 411(111. 
(oMon) In Sanskrit. Sec anlt, p. 23. ' Ibid, $ lxuriii. 
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inferior to this, he assigns to dreams and creatures of 
the imagination ; for, in comparison with these, he says, 
"The ideas of sense are allowed to have more reality 
in thorn, that is, to bo more strong, orderly, and 
coherent;" 1 and these, being impressed upon the mind 
"according to certain rules or laws of nature, speak 
themselves the effects of a miud more powerful and 
wise than human spirits." 5 

While Berkeley and the Vedantists, then, agree 
in holding that existence differs in its degrees, and 
agree also in allowing the first degree — viz., that of 
independent or substantial existence — to spirit alone; 
they differ — apparently at least — in their application 
of the term real. In examining this part of the ques- 
tion, therefore, we may expect to come upon some 
difference of opinion, such as shall imply, on ono side 
or the other, an error requiring to he combated. But 
before proceeding to investigate this, let us take account 
of what has been ascertained. We have seen that 
the Yeclantins, in allowing the rank of substantial exist- 
ence to spirit alone, hold the opinion which one of the 
most pious and thoughtful of Christian bishops advo- 
cated, not as merely harmless, but as a grand bulwark 
of the truth against the assaults of a debasing mate- 
rialism. Verily, there seems to he anything but an 
obligation upon us to insist that the Vedantin should 
give up this philosophical belief, and accept at our 
hands, as something indisponsahle to his further pro- 
gress, " an unknown quiddity with an absolute exist- 
ence," the term designating which, Berkeley adds, 

1 Priatiplu of Human Knoakilgi, f niiii. ' Hid, { mri. 
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"should be never missed in common talk. And in 
philosophical discourses (he goes on to say) it seems 
the best way to leave it quite out, since there is not, 
perhaps, any one thing that hath more favoured and 
strengthened the depraved bent of the mind towards 
atheism, than the use of that general confused term."' 

With regard to the third degree of existence — that 
belonging to what presents itself in dreams, etc. — there 
is no occasion for our here remarking more than this, 
that the missionary is not likely to quarrel with the 
Vedantin for calling such things, iu general, illusions 
rather than realities. What we are more particularly 
concerned about is the second degree of oxistonce, which 
some of the Vedantins professedly, and the others too 
generally in fact, degrade to the level of the third. The 
second and third degrees are in effect reduced to much 
the same level by the employment of the term vastu to 
denote spirit, and, on the other hand, its contradictory — 
a-vastu — to denote all else. Now the word vastu moans 
a "thing," and since a-vastu, therefore, means "not a 
thing," the Vedantins are disposed to treat whatever 
comes under the name as being (in the familiar sense of 
the word) no thing, — or unreal. They are, in fact, not 
disinolined to own the impeachment, against which 
Berkeley has in his own case so repeatedly protested, 

1 Third Dialogue, between Hylaa and Philonous. We bag Ica»e to remind tho 
reader that wc are not here professing ourselies a follower nf Berkeley, nor urging 
anj one to adopt his viows. We arc simply concerned to show which of the Vedfints 
teneta, b; being Berkeleian, are not in any way onti- Christian, and not therefore the 
points against which it wore wiso to direct onr efforts. Hence we aro at present 
under no engagement to satisfy the reader in regard to all tho difficulties which 
Berkeley's theory may, at first sight, appear to giTO occasion for. Mere ubjtftiims 
than -were likely to baio occurred to any single objector, Berkcloy himself has antioi- 
palcd and replied to. His treatises are open to all, and are not roluminous. 
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of holding that the phenomenal univorso is delusive, 
because phenomenal and dependent. The Vedantins — as 
philosophers — (for at present we arc viewing them as 
speculative ontologists and not as assertors of a revela- 
tion) — would seem to have been duped by the word thing 
and its kindred term real. They chose to restrict the 
name of thing to spirit, and then jumped to the con- 
clusion tliat all else must be nothing, or nothing of any 
consequence. 

Waiving here the question of revelation, which does 
not fall within the present soction of our argument, wo 
would recommend, therefore, that, in reasoning with a 
Vediintin on his philosophical belief, he should be left in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the opinion that there is 
no independent entity besides spirit, — that opinion being 
one which need not prevent his becoming as good a 
Christian as Bishop Berkeley. We should also leavo 
him to think, for the present, as he may choose in regard 
to dreams or waking misapprehensions ; but we should 
press him with the unreasonableness of holding that the 
phenomena of waking existence are beneath the notice 
of the wise, because, forsooth, they are not entitled to 
the name of vastu — the name of substance or thing. If 
phenomena have an existence " that must be dealt with" 
(vyavaharika), their importance will depend upon our 
relation to them ; and if it so happen that our relation to 
them is to be eternal, it is idle to disparage their immense 
importance by dubbing them " insubstantial." Whether 
their relation to us is to he eternal, and what relation 
our spirits bear to that Great Spirit whom we agree with 
the Vedantins in holding to ho the solo independently 
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existent — the Self-existent — are questions to be answered 
only by a revelation. 

Confining ourselves, for the present, to the considera- 
tion of ontological theories and terminology, we proceed 
to inquire what is the Vedantic conception of the relation 
of the phenomenal to the real. The Vedantists are some- 
times charged with holding that the phenomenal is tho 
real, — in other words, with material Pantheism. At the 
same time they are charged with the wildest extrava- 
gance, of an opposite description, in declaring thafthe 
Supreme is devoid of qualities, or, in Sanskrit, nir-guna. 
With regard to tho relation of tho real and tho pheno- 
menal, no point appears to have occasioned more per- 
plexity to tho European assailants of Vcdantism than 
the employment of this term nir-guna, so frequently con- 
nected in the Vedantic writings with the name of the 
Supreme (Brahm). We find, for example, a zealous 
■writer against Vcdantism declaring that, " In any sense, 
within the reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) 
is nothing. For the mind of man can form no notion of 
matter or spirit apart from its properties or attributes." 
And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire 
tho extravagant notion that Brahm exists " without 
intellect, without intelligence, without even the con- 
sciousness of his own existence!" Now, the reply to 
all thi3 is, that the word nir-guna is a technical term, and 
must be understood in its technical acceptation. It 
means " devoid of whatever is meant by the term guna," 
and tho term guna is employed (as already explained at 
pp. xxxiv. xxxvi.) to denote whatever is phenomenal. 
In denying that anything phenomenal belongs eonstitti- 
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tively to the Supreme Being, the Vedantin speaks very 
much like Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Chris- 
tians whom Milton's epie has not educated into a semi- 
conscious Anthropomorphism. Berkeley oxpresses him- 
self as follows : — " "We, who are limited and dependent 
spirits, are liable to impressions of sense, the effeots of 
an external agent, which, being produced against our 
wills, are sometimes painful and uneasy. But God, 
whom no external being can affect, who perceives no- 
thing by sense as we do, whose will is absolute and 
independent, causing all things, and liable to be thwarted 
or resisted by nothing ; it is evident such a being as this 
can suffer nothing, nor be affected by any painful sensa- 
tion, or indeed any sensation at all. We are chained to 
a body ; that is to say, our perceptions are connected 
with corporeal motions. By the law of our nature we 
are affected upon every alteration in the nervous parts of 
our sensible body; which sensible body, rightly con- 
sidered, is nothing but a complexion of such qualities," 1 
and so on. The Vedantin, in like manner, denying that 
such " qualities" belong to the Supreme, declares, " We 
ought not to ascribe to Almighty God properties, attri- 
butes, or modes of being, which are the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of humanity, such as the faculty of vision," 1 
etc. In short, the Vedantin denies that the Supreme 
either has or requires either senses or bodily organs; 
and, holding that organs of sense or motion are made up 
of what he calls guna, as we Europeans in general say 
they are made up of what we prefer to call matter, he 

' Berkeley's Thin! Dialogue. 

3 The Tuit'rii-icHilnl 7'atrik~i- tin' Calcutta organ of the modem Vsiliintins— 
p. 113. 
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asserts that the Supreme is nir-guna, in very much the 
sense that we Europeans assert that God is immaterial. 
We say, guardedly, "in very much the sense," and not 
simply "in the sense," because the term guna denotes 
strictly, not the imperceptible quiddity "matter," but 
what Borltoloy calls the sensible, or the sum of the objects 
of sense. Theologically, the Vedantin, asserting that 
the Deity is nir-guna, and the Christian, asserting that 
God is immaterial, are asserting the very same fact in 
terms of separate theories,— just as two chemists might 
make each the same assertion in regard to some indivi- 
dual specimen, while the one spoke of it as destitute 
of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute of 
oxymuriatic acid. 

To say that " the mind of man can form no notion of 
matter or spirit apart from its properties or attributes," 
is therefore no reductio ad absurdum of the Vedantic 
dogma that nothing of what is technically called guna 
enters into the essence of God. Take away everything 
of what is comprised under the name of guna, — that is 
to say, take away everything that is perceived through 
the organs of sense, and take away every sense-organ, 
and take aWay all human feelings or mental processes, 
such as alarm, delighted surprise, recollection, com- 
putation, deduction, — take away all this, and there 
remains to the Vedantin, not a mere empty substratum, 
but the One Reality, consisting of existence, thought, 
and joy, in their identity as an ever-existing joy-thought. 
This, whatever else we may think of it, is something 
very different from a substratum evacuated to non- 
entity. We are accustomed to regard eternal existence, 
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wisdom, and blessedness, as attributes of God. The 
Vedantin, on the other hand, instead of regarding these 
as attributes of God, regards them, in their eternal 
identity, as God himself. 1 Instead of holding, as they 
have been so often accused, of holding, that God has no 
attributes in our sense of the term, they hold, in fact, 
that He is all attribute, — sheer existence, sheer thought, 
sheer joy, " as a lump of salt is wholly of uniform taste 
within and without." So far is the conception of Brahm 
from being reduced to that of a non-entity by the 
Vedantic tenet of his being nir-guna, that, according to 
one of Vyasa's aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Colebrooke 
(Essays, p. 352), " Every attribute of a first cause 
(omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in Brahme, who 
is devoid of qualities." It is rather strange that the 
occurrence of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke's well- 
known essay should not have sufficed to awaken a 
suspicion that the term "devoid of qualities," must be 
employed in a sense other than that of an empty sub- 
stratum—a non-entity. The Vedantin, seeing no occa- 
sion for any such vehicle of the joy-thought, never 
postulated any such. The empty substratum, the 
"nothing," which tbey are fancied to place in the 
room of the Supreme, is precisely what, as a nothing, 
does not enter into their conception of the Supreme at 
all. It will readily occur to the reader that the Hindii 
conception of thought, as "the ultimate ground of all, 
independently of any substratum beyond it, anticipates, 
in its own way, Hume's extreme development of Locko. 

1 Compare Sr. J':1]V.^ li, " ^r.d i : ]r vi r ° ] <!o r.n; mii-i;. ^[ i pn--*;], [i.i-i, 

fur llie Ycdiilltic mini, imiini is mr.nl li(ir;r[|y. Src Kill, p. sxivii. 
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The misconception to which we have now been 
adverting, furnishing, as it has done, seeming ground 
for a charge which has been reiterated against the 
Vediintins under all the varied forma of remonstrance, 
taunt, anathema, and virtuous indignation, has, wo fear, 
done much harm. It has done much to confirm the 
modern Vedantin in his opinion that his European 
assailants aro incompetent to appreciate his system, and 
in his belief that the creed pressed upon his acceptance 
by such assailants cannot have any solid claims on his 
attention. If it bo asked why the Vedantin could not 
explain so simple a matter as this misconception to 
the person who blamed him unjustly, we reply, that 
the askcr had better reflect what intense confusion of 
mind has been again and again occasioned, in every 
part of the world, by a mutual misunderstanding of 
a term when the two parties were not aware that they 
really misunderstood one anofher. People are always 
too apt to fancy that it is in regard to some opinion, 
that they differ, when they only differ in regard to 
the employment of a term. 

Eeverting to the charge of extravagance in the 
notion that Bra/im exists " without intellect, without 
intelligence, without even the consciousness of his own 
existence," it may bo well to repeat here what the 
Vedantin means by the terms thus rendered. By intel- 
lect (or mind) he means an internal organ which, in 
concert with the senses, brings the human soul into 
cognitive relation with the external. This, of course, 
he denies to Brahm, who, as Berkeley says of God, 
" perceives nothing by sense as we do." By intclli- 
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gonce, again, the Vedantin means the conceptions of 
an intellect, as just defined, which, of course, cannot 
be present where an intellect, as just denned, is not. 
Finally, by consciousness, he means the individual- 
izing of one's-self by the thought of " ego," thereby 
implying an existent "non ego;" and with reference 
to tehat is the One sole existent thus to individualize 
Himself? The denial of Brahm's "consciousness" in 
this sense, does not imply unconsciousness in the sense 
in which we employ the term. It merely implies that 
the one — who is not throe as consisting of existence, 
thought, and joy, — is an existence, which existence is 
in the shape of thought only, and that thought an 
ever existent joy, which never really abandons (how- 
ever much it may seem to abandon) its absolute unity 
by shaping itself into the complex thought that "/ 
am blessedness." The practically important mistake of 
the Vedantin, as we have argued in the aphorism, is 
his assuming that what seems is of no consequence. 

But, it may be asked, is not this system — view it 
as you will — one of Pantheism? We admit that it 
is ; but wo would recommend that it be borne in mind 
that there is, as urged by Sir William Jones (see ante, 
p. 32), a great difference between the Pantheism which, 
in— or rather across — all that it sees, sees God alone, 
and the Pantheism (more properly called Atheism) 
which, beyond what it sees, acknowledges no God. 
The condemnation due to the grovelling system last 
mentioned, it were idly mischievous oruelty to hurl 
against the Vedantin. The man who believes that 
his spirit is in the same category with his digestion, 
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that his soul is a function of Ms brain, as the secre- 
tion of bile is a function of his liver, let us not, in 
common justice, insult the Vedantin by mentioning 
in the same breath with him. If the Vedantin be a 
Pantheist, he must be one of the other order, — a 
spirit of a far higher mood, erring though ho be. Let 
us be cautious, too, lest we condemn him on a charge 
which he repudiates. Two expressions, familiar in the 
Vedanta, are usually cited in contending that the Ve- 
dantin confounds the Creator with the creature, viz., 
the Vedic text, " All this is God," and the illustra- 
tion of the spider spinning its web from its own body. 
The passage in the Vedanta-sara, where the illustration 
of the spider occurs, we render as follows : — " Thought 
[i.e. Deity] located in ajnana [i.e. in the aggregate of 
the phenomenal], which has the two powers [of obscur- 
ing the light and of projecting its own shadow 1 ], is, in 
virtue of itself, the efficient cause, and, in virtue of 
what it is located in, the substantial cause ; as the 
spider is in itself the efficient, and in virtue of its 
body [ — which body is not the agent, but the locus of 
the agent — ] the substantial cause, as regards that pro- 
duct [which we' call] its threads." 2 Now, as no one 
charges the man who says that the spider made its 
web from its own stores, with saying that the web is 
the spider, so we think that no one is justified in de- 
ciding that the Vedantin says "The world is God," 
on the allegation that the Vedantin virtually does say, 
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" God made tho world out of stores of His own." 
What -were those stores ? They are, in the creed of 
the Vedantin, just what amount to the sense of the 
word power, the word aakti, the recognised synonyme 
for the aggregate of the phenomenal, for the ajnana, 
— i.e. for that whicli is not God. 1 

But the reader will be ready to exclaim, how can 
we he said to be unfair in assuming that the Vedantin 
says "The world is God," when there is no dispute 
that a Vedunta text declares, "All this is God?" "We 
reply, that there is a distinction between " the world" 
and " all this," which, however wire-drawn it may 
seem, yet requires to he recognized. "The world" is 
the display of the phenomenal. It is not this, as we 
have shown from the Veddnta-sdra, that the Vedantin 
regards as God. But when he looks on the phenomenal, 
the Vediintist feels that an unchangeable reality must 
underlie this changeable ; he recognizes, through the 
phenomenal veil, the one reality ; and if ho exclaims, 
"All is God," is the exclamation necessarily profane? 
Understood as we have put it, the phenomenal being 
ignored as a reality, we think it is not. He only says, 
"All that is real in this visible is the God who.is 
invisible." I have discussed this again and again with 
learned Hindus, and I here state my conviction that 
those who condemn the VedSntins as Pantheists on 
this particular ground, would in like manner condemn 
St. Paul, if — not recognized as St. Paul — he were to 
reappear, declaring explicitly what was implied in his 
asserting of God that in Him " we live and move and 
have our being." i 8m „,,«, p. wm. 
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In mating these remarks, we have been regarding 
the system under its philosophical aspect, and wo have 
therefore sought our data in tho systematic treatises 
of tho school. But there is in Bengal a modern sect 
of Yedantists — to our mind not tho least interesting 
among the followers of the Vedas — who deny the 
authority of the systematic treatises, and allow of no 
appeal except to the Yedantic portion of the Veda 
itself. We cannot reasonably dispute their right to 
take up this position. The claim is not other than 
that which Protestants asserted at the Eeformation, — 
the privilege of having Scripture as their rule of faith 
and not uninspired dictation. The removal of the con- 
test from the champ-elos of the systematic treatises to 
the wide and diversified region of the Vpanishads, is, 
indeed, inconvenient for those who would rather meet 
their man than hunt him. But the challenger cannot 
claim the choosing of the ground, and the missionary 
who heartily seeks the conversion of these men will seek 
it vainly if he shirk the task, however irksome, of ex- 
ploring the field where alono the Yedantists of modern 
Bengal will consent to be found. He must try to 
take accurate account of the Upanithads ; that is to 
say, he must not content himself with picking out a 
few of the passages which are most open to ridicule, 
but he must endeavour candidly to understand what it 
ia, in these treatises, that satisfies the modern thinkers 
of Bengal. The study, if entered upon in a mocking 
spirit, might at least as profitably not be entered upon 
at all. 

In the aphorism on which wc have been comment- 
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ing, we affirm that, even granting that nothing of itself 
exists besides the One, it noither follows that a man 
is the One, nor that a man's eternal destiny depends 
upon himself alone. 

(1) But [the Hindu may | \ | spf irf^ afcmipn;- 
ask] if the identity of the ^^^^ ftfip*rW 

human soul and the divine 

soul be denied, then of what ^^W^T^ 
nature do you hold tho human firq?T tffli^i ^-i«4(«T^ I 
soul to be ? In regard to 
this doubt wo declare as fol- 
lows. 
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of Tbc «<™«r Human souls, sfl^IWIT ^Tf^^ SWI- 
' aougb created; vfl! _^ ^ ^ | 

have no end. 

(1) If it be said that in ^ ^ ^f^. 

that case there is a contradie- . 

tion to a necessary rule, viz., f^TfW*fr flt- 

that whatever had a begin- ?raf%^ftl ^3 I (TTX" 
ning must have an end, we ^f%^ W RmrePI J ^- 

replv: Not so ; because there ^ .,ct..~,n .., ^t>. 

is no proof that such is the J 

necessary rule, and because ™ WR 1 T^IW*- 
the blank assertion of it can «nra7!TU[TO S^T^Ul^l- 
be set aside by a blank de- ^mfaft mun i R - 

nial, and because, as in the ™ r _ - . _ 

46aApkai.mriBookI.tfae twnpralWr ^ n- 
SmMjo Piwactoo, so here WB.I 1 » 
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too wc may Bay, this [ — that 
nothing can be endless which 
had a beginning — ] is, "a mere 
denial on the part of unintel- 
ligent persons." Further, 
God, who is able to sustain 
for one moment those whom 
he has created, can with equal 
ease sustain them during an 
eternity. The question only 
remains, whether or not He 
chooses to do so. To this we 
reply, that, in the book which 
we hold to be the revelation 
of the will of God, wo are 
informed of the promise of 
God that He -will sustain the 
human soul in existence 
through eternity. But the 
doubt is not to be entertained 
whether there be any proof 
that that book reTeals the 
will of God, for wo have 
already discussed the esta- 
blishment of the authority of 
that book by tho argument 
from miracles, and by the tes- 
timony of competent persons 
who underwent suffering in 
this world solely for the pur- 
pose of attesting those miracles. 
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(2) Now we bring forward | ^ , ^£fa*nl*ifrr- 

anothor proof that the Chris- J ^ m . 
tian religion is from God. _. 
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The Christian re- Hf^^ fti^MTO tW^ 
ligionis established m m^flfl w 



by the evidence of prophecy. 



(1) If you say, hut if pro- I \ I ^ *lfi^ ^fas^fa: 
pheoy be a sign of authority, ^^^f^ ^ j^t^t- 
then why should not those ^ ^, q^Jj^ ^ " 
lists of kings, which were 51 rt,Tl * 5^ e, 4 
drawn up in the Puranas bo- ft^T T^m*^ ftft- 
fore those kings came into fw fTOTW^ ^fcfa 
existence, be worthy of our ^ „ T ^ramiu^ 
belief? Wo reply : Not so ; - t 

because we see there nothing ST"*"™ 

to determine whether these TT fT?I 'StIT q<f?g nf%- 

lists of kings were drawn up ^gj^ (^PHffT#IT!fJ 

before the kings came into 

existence, or whether they 

were interpolated in the 

Puranas afterwards. 

(2) Now we state what I ^ | tto ^aS!H?fil»T- 
peculiarly distinguishes the f^,^,^ $*TVTT*li Si- 
Christian miracles [from the 

miracles of the Purams]. 1 
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P K, l "xr The P 1,0 P heeie3 wi^J^m^r vfawz- 

r *'" dl which establish J^^^.j 

Christianity were made before . *• 

the advent of Christ, because 1^ fwf intf- 

they are found in the aacred ^.TTT 

books of the Jews, who are up ^jjj y n 

to this day the enemies of 

Christ. 

(1) That is to say,— the 1 t, 1 flWfvfrifi 
prophecies regarding the fa^refiir T^tWTOT- 
Messiah, to be found in the a*Bfap» 

Old Testament, the Scripture _p . _ 

of the Jews, represent the ^ ^^V^ «™ «" 
Anointed One under the seem- fitfinrjil^r- 
ingly irreeoncileable charac- «rraqwf%?f sfrrqr^- 
ters of a conqueror and a Buf- ^ v ^ mv 
ferer. But the Jews, eager 

for deliverance from the ^ 
tyranny of strange governors, ^T^^T 
looked only for a Messiah who sj -i V<1 sra^Ttf^tiT snSlfSf- 
should cause the overthrow of ^ ^fl^^j^ , ™, 
their enemies. When Christ _ . * 

came on earth, to suffer, and W 5 : *«f^J TO* 
to conquer sin, death, and afluT^re nXT^rJ^ 
hell, then the Jews denied grjrrn rr<T *n?^r«rreng 
that this ws the Christ's p,^. =. 

office; — to this day they «v r 
look for a temporal deliverer. ™ 
Yet when the matter is con- iffita^ I f^I^W- 
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sidored, it appears clearly 
that the prophecies do not in 
every respect consist with a 
merely triumphant and tem- 
poral deliverer ; but they find 
in every rcspeot their fulfil- 
ment in the history of Christ. 

(2) The veracity of the 
Jewish Scriptures, of which 
we possess volumes transcribed 
several hundred years ago, as 
well as translations into hun- 
dreds of languages — so that, 
even if an invention, yet, like 
the Vedas, with their [volumin- 
ous and various] commentaries, 
they could not be supposed to 
be a recent invention — is cor- 
roborated by fresh evidence, 
through the discovery of cities 
[such as Nineveh] which had 
disappeared under the sands 
of the desert, exactly where 
the Scriptures describe them 
to have stood in all their 
pomp, and where the prophets 
declared that they would be- 
come an uninhabited waste. 
And the predictions in regard 
to the Jews themselves fur- 
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nish further proof of the vera- 
city of the book. The exist- 
ence of this people up to the 
present time, throughout all 
nations, and yet comming- 
ling with none, is a standing 
miracle. 

(3) If it ho said that the 
prophecies are no evidence, 
because they are of obscure 
and doubtful meaning, we 
reply : Not so ; because the 
obscurity of their meaning 
may have been designed to 
baffle attempts at their ficti- 
tious fulfilment. "No pro- 
phecy is of private interpre- 
tation," for all the prophecies 
are severally explained through 
the manifestation, on the ful- 
filment of the matter, that 
each really was a prophecy. 

(4) Now, it were fruitless 
to bring forward evidence that 
a particular book contains a 
revelation of the will of God, 
if evidence have not been 
shown that there is a God; 
so we have to consider whe- 
ther there be a God. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of the 
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Vedanla, there is really bo 
will of God ; for if by the 
word God, is meant Brahm, 
then that consists of know- 
ledge only, and is what is 
meant by the word Veda itself. 
And the Veda cannot bo the 
revealer of the will of God, 
else we should find a duality ; 
whereas, according to the 
creed of the Vedantin, there 
is no distinction between the 
Veda and the Lord. 

(5) Again, according to the 
Sankhya creed, there is no 
need of acknowledging a Lord, 
since everything is accounted 
for by Nature, the unintelli- 
gent maker of worlds. In 
reply to these opinions of the 
Vedunta and the Sunkhya we 
have this to say,— that if it 
be not agreed that there ex- 
ists anything besides Bra/m, 
then there is no foundation 
for the employment of argu- 
ments, either affirmative or 
negative. If there is any real 
Tedantin in the world, then 
to argue with him would be 
like arguing with a child or a 
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madman. In the words of jrf?T^ n- 
the 26th Aphorism, Book L, ^ 5^,7 
of the Sankhya Pravachana, 



" There is no acceptance of ^f*^ 1 
the inconsistent ; else we come 
to the level of children, mad- 
men, and the like." 
(6) We commence, then, a , < , ^ m'l^W 

separate Book, in order to * r . a "? * 

establish that the Creator ^^^ft^rf Vff- 
of the world is intelligent : a * ^Tftwn^^PnmpI 
point acknowledged by the til^au^ yfMq^qtgi- 

hankhj/a Institute, which is 
the vestibule of the Veddnta. 1 
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BOOK III. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



Now, following out the ar- 
gument already cited as cur- 
rent among the NaiyayiJcas, 
viz., that the earth, with its 
sprouts, etc., had a Maker, 
because it is a product, and it 
could not bo made by the like 
of us ; so that one different 
from us, a God, must be its 
Maker, — we first set forth the 
principle on which the argu- 
ment is based. 



fT3 few fTTf^f WffSt- 
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or It is settled that 

the Cause of the ^ ;TT ^>T'«rWT I S 
world operates intelligently, p- j e- e^—r- 
became we see means adapted T^T*"* W «|ln II II 
to the production of ends. 
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(1) Now, in opposition to 
the Smkhyas, who say that 
the world is not made by one 
operating intelligently, be- 
cause Nature alone may, un- 
consciously and spontaneously, 
construct the world, just as 
the milk spontaneously and 
unconsciously becomes devel- 
oped in the udder of the cow 
for the sake of the calf, we 
declare as follows : — 



^ HfifJi sat sprfl sf^- 
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aSSSSE* 'argument of the ^ ^ 
Sankhya] because the illus- 
tration is not a fact ; for it is mT1J ^ \ 11 
quite impossible that tho milk 
should exert itself spontane- 
ously for the sake of the calf. 

(1) In explanation, let this , ^ , mm qf^ 
story be heard by the atten- ~ 
tive:-A certain king's ^^W^ 
observing that, always at the ^f^W^atlfl*^ fa- 
time of his hunger's beeom- fro^N wfaf^^jfi^I'W- 
ing sharp, a variety of food, JVmftrnnrfteTfoinranB 

brought by the hands of his "* 

immediate attendant, is set 

before him, fancied that cooked ^ 1 *fit <mi S^HSSt 
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food devefopes itself spontane- Hj^\ 3RT^"^ q <W< 
ously for my sake, and he ex- H flrf^. 

pressed himself to this effect 

before his attendants. But Vmr ^ : "*J 7,5 
they, having smiled to one ^MftOVH faflWI- 

another, instructed him as fol- ;jt f^r~Fn*lt q>w f*J4*<^j 

lows :—" Prince ! this food is __ a ■ : , ■ . (a 

the result ot arrangements es- . ^ 

tablished by the will of the T^f*n*» ' 

king, thy father ; for nothing HSrT sft ^IHHWt^f^I^" 
unintelligent, such as a jar or gf^^for Tsn^VH ^ 

a web, is ever seen to exert f _ 

ll-dl spiinLimemislv. Just, _^ _^ 
so, too, in the case in hand, **** HT^nST^ 

does a melancholy smile come ^TSJ4£^fl s ^t|*j?q^E3 
over the face of the wise when wnrT*T„3?Wr ft^- 

thcy hear the Sfmkhiias fool- __. -v 

ishly saying, as if m emula- ** 
tion of this king's son, that 1 
the preparation of the calf's 
food is independent of intel- 
ligence, and spontaneous, in- 
stead of being effected by a 
Divine Forcseer for the accom- 
plishment of a proposed end. 

(2) But [the SanJchya may I ^ I VI *smfi*K 
say] the soul is itself Divine : M$Tt\ : H«frTHfa7T1 1*1' 



, that, claiming the services ^ ^ , 
of Nature, it is competent t« u> 



create the world ; and though 
itbeinthebondsoflgnoranee, TT^R^lIT^ **t%<S*r?f?i 
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it may recognise its divinity 
through instruction by a fit 
person, as was the case with 
the king's son [in the story 
given under Aph. I., Bk. IV., 
of the Sankhya Pravackana], 
as follows : — "A certain king's 
son, in consequence of his be- 
ing born under the star of the 
tenth [and unlucky] portion 
[of the twenty-seven portions 
into which the ecliptic is di- 
vided by astrologers], having 
been expelled from his city, 
and reared by a certain for- 
ester, remains under the im- 
pression that ' I am a forester.' 
Having learned that he was 
alive, a certain minister in- 
formed him, ' Thou art not a 
forester : thou art a king's 
son.' Just as ho, immediately, 
having abandoned the impres- 
sion of his being an outcast, 
falls back on, his royal condi- 
tion, saying. 'I am a king;' 
so too it [the soul], in conse- 
quence of the instruction of 
some kind person, to the effect 
that 'Thou, who didst origi- 
nate from the First Soul, which 
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manifests itself merely as pure 
Thought, art thyself a portion 
thereof, ' having abandoned the 
impression of Nature [or of 
being something material and 
phenomenal], falls back upon 
its own character, saying, 
' Since I am the son of the 
Deity, I am myself Deity, and 
not something mundane and 
different therefrom.' And so 
it is needless to postulate any 
deity besides the soul." If 
you say all this, I reply : [Not 
so], for such a story proves 
nothing, the illustration and 
the thing illustrated being 
alike groundless. For that 
prince was a prince by con- 
vention— princehood [indepen- 
dently of the consent of others] 
being a fiction. In like man- 
ner the fruits of soul's works 
are dependent on the will of 
Another ; not dependent on its 
own fancies as to its inherent 
divinity. And that Will on 
which soul's treatment is de- 
pendent cannot be that of a Na- 
ture which is [devoid of will, 
being] devoid of intelligence. 
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(3) To make this matter | ^ | 
clear, we cite the doctrine of nm^nrapn^ l fa - 
the Naiyayikas [Gautama, - ' .... > 

Bk. L, Aph. X.], to the effect ^7jrfw^^%m^r- 
that effort [or volition, prtt- «1f1*1^fl«iS Spl ^Kq9 
yoino], as it is a property of fe^ TUT^ft H l ^llH < l- 

T 1 m, J: is . fllerefore e7i " -afrcpwsrerra i 

dence of it, m opposition to J 
the decision of the Smfckyas 
[Kapila, Bk. III., Aph. 69], 
to the effect that "Though 
she be unintelligent, yet Na- 
ture acta, as is the ease with 
milk," 
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□fttalSJg; Desire, aversion, 
**"* effort, enjoyment, 

suffering, and thought, are 
the mark of soul. 

(1) And each of these 
severally is to be understood 
to be a mark. And thus it 
is rightly declared by the 
Naiyayikas that the doctrine 
of an unintelligent Nature's 
working with a view to a 
special end, is untenable be- 
cause self-contradictory. 

(2) But [it may be said] 



i ?, i ijd^Ts zrmii f%n=- 
rfT ifmt i nqyr^ a^ 
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though this may be held in- 
consistent with other evidence, 
yet that Nature does work 
unconsciously with a view to 
a special end can be gathered 
from the Veda. This prima 
facie view we repel [in the 
words of Vijniina Bhikshu, 
commenting on Aphorism 0, 
Book L of the 8ankhya~\. 



^ftjT^ H^frT ft- 
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uM*5 [This cannot be], ^ sft „ 

recefrnnln on U £q^ it. lg flU esta- 

buXTmaiim that not even *wffl* » » 
the Veda can make one see 
sense in what is absurd." 
(1) Well, it to tan laid 

down [in Aph. 1 of this Bk. 

III.] that, through our seeing ' ^K^faWfl^^W?!., 

the adaptation of means to ^rf^^JflrlY jf^^VFQ 

ends, it is demonstrated that y^TT ft ftlflaft i tT3 3iT?f- 

there is an intelligent Maker .i m,T\ ^ 

of the world. We proceed to ^ 

show how it is that His intel- TOg^TOft^rjnnt: 

ligence [or designingness] is M^i^W I ^^nf% I ^fT^ fif- 

thus proved* by our seeing in ^ j^^apr q _ 

the case before us the employ- ___ ^ . _ 

roontofme.nsad.ptedtocnd,. T™*™® » 

To explain [in words adapted '•mfit ift ma^fil* 
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fromthoseof Lord Brougham's ^r*! *vf«'«»'*j ff^- 
Discourse, p. 32] : A fie- ^rraSf^fa^pr, . 
ologian, on seeing any pur- . , 

pose manifestly accomplished, ^ ^ ^> 

always reflects as follows :— prTU'yYaWfpn' Trf^ig_ 
" If I myself desired to per- TTT^rTinEtT^ f^nrhrr- 

form this operation, and were _ . 

acquainted with the laws on ^ 
which its performance de- *t*V¥1?*T- 
pends, should I accomplish it ^trni**HJ*qlai*f?flfTf- 
by any other means than the ^m^nnrtm^iiraptfT- 

means here seen to be em- - t * ■ . r ^. _ 

ployed for its accomplishment r 
If not, then it is clear that f^rf^ ' 
some intelligent agent, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of what 
is required to be done for the 
production of this result, has 
employed those means in pro- 
ducing the result." 

(2) Haying thus shown the , ^ , ^ 

scientific ground of the dcci- , - 

.ion that the employment of ^ jf^vn- 

means with a view to an end 

presupposes intelligence, now ^VfSrci ipgffi Sffr^T- 
desiring to set forth a narra- , T srnt flrtf*^ 
tive illustration to exemplify 
the ground the 
wo state the illustration in an 
aphorism. 
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APHORISM V. 



SF 1 As a boat - ftwij * ii 

(1 ) And the narrative re- 
garding the boat is this, e.g., I \ I ^Vwpff xt^V 
When a man of the woods, q-ypq *r?n I^T ^f%^T 
having arrived at the bank of ^ ^ 

a river, beholds the branch of 
a toe carried down by the W * mn '" 
stream, then perchance ho fl^T ^i*it( 

reasons thus : " This tree, the ^fj ergrnffrgrr^ <fft H- 

bank having been undermined ,. -v t 

by the stream, having fallen 

into the current, and having ifimi w«T «N $\ 

beon stripped of all its leaves ?TfT ^fw fT^hlf% 

by friction with the bottom, jj f^TfVfft t 

is borne along by the water : " fc 

and further than thi, he doe, *P » ! **^ ^ 

not reflect upon the case. But STTfrTO*rairT'T v >ftfrer^- 

when he perceives a boat, Tr^j ?ITfiY ^TTfinj- 

deserted by its crew by reason ^i mg^*^ 

of a squall, floating on the J , 

water, and, after coming to- ^ ^ 5,1 ^ ^^^ ^ 
wards him, stranded on the H fiSK*iffI1TEq ^T?fr 
bank, then, having his curio- fimrr^ ftllWCTH 
sity excited, he considers that ——,~ t . , _a 

structuro. " rhia structure, 

which, by reason of its having *™ *m**fid*(BHi- 
a hollow form, is buoyant like wSwfent Sf% ^THrafif- 
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"ow jar, has its lower ^ , ^ a _ 

portion composed of planks |* 

joined together, so that being «v 
very light it may float. And lft?!T! WIT « 
staves are arranged on both ^|tg*JMl Tflft ^TH^- 
sides, moveable and with , ^q^aj^ ^H tf^ 
flattened ends, so that these ^ ~ 
if put in motion would cause * Hfr"f> ^g^^fr 
this [vessel] also to move. ^tU'^V i Ht «^ 9rmt% 
And places for sitting are ■ ^m^ \ ^(liiWKK^^ 
seen, convenient for the per- 

sons who are to puli the pro- 

pellant staves. And staves ™ W ^JffifrT : 
are fitted inside, at such a *IT=)dI ^T^l^^T^- 
distance from the seats as is ^ ^<tH4Qt q P l UT - 

oxmtly proportioned to tho f^^^ 
measure of an ordmary man, 1^ 
so that the rowers, by resting ™ ^f«wi^^f%- 
their feet firmly against these, Hifli>if^rTf4^i«i^i<. , 5I" 
may without hindrance apply qft s ft i mnft 
their strength." From all v r"^ ....^,, 
this, without going into tho ■* . 
question of the sails, the mast, ^g ^TO ^ 5 ^ fn 
the rudder, etc., even tho man ftt^T^tfiT I 
of tho woods decides with 
certainty that — " Therefore 
this structure was evidently 
made by some one intelli- 
gently, with the design of 
accomplishing such an end as 
this." 
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(2) So, pray, in the com- | ^ | |l( f a» 
position of the bodily parts of m^o^'fl WW* 

plants and animals, is not the * 

extraordinariness of the em- <^t^TOK<*H " 
ployment of means adapted to ^'iiaiirtif H^fiJ?|qV3rT- 
ends even more striking thau 4<Hq<aH J l rtd&»l l rtJl ^ - 

the extraordinariness which c, . r, , • f • _ 

. , , ■ , „ , MW-i^'T? 1^ TT IW- 

helongs to the above -described 

composition of parts in a boat ? 9 '^^* T 
Or, in the way shown in the *jThM^H<fsjf1-0<i/ W*tf - 
Muktivali [as cited in Ek. L, fg^fgfars^ wY^V- 
Aph. V., § 4], is not this earth -qt^afi ^i^ qiT«[f? 
with its vegetable growths, - * 

etc., distinguished above arti- NW«n«fllwV*l*TTl H<fi- 
ficial things by endless die- 5^ftf?r ^^*! fa^T 
tinotions, so that here there q^j; ^ -^xn \ 

must be a pre-eminent Lord, J 



knowledge and power, who 
makes use of means with a 
view to ends ? Let not this 
he regarded by the intelligent 
as a superfluous repetition. 

(3) But then, if it be said, „ 
Granting that there is a God, 1 * ' ^ j«* 
of the character above stated, ■fnHrft^WWIT*: VJ?* 
still, how can it be proved TONrCTft srftrc^ 
that there is a Trinity of Per- ^ 

sons in that One God, as as- _ ^ ^ 

sertcd in Bk. I, Aph.VIL, wo *™ 

reply ; This, like the other mys- ^ira^^trfa fa^TT: W- 
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ti.-"iv;.iT)f tlie^EXiripHan religion, 
ia._matter for consideration. 
Now, therefore, although tho 
mind of man is incompetent to 
clear up the several mysteries 
of this religion, we commence 
a Fourth Book for the purpose 
of discussing, briefly and to 
the best of our judgment, the 
Christian mysteries. 
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BOOK IV. 



OF THE MYSTERIOUS POINTS IN CHRISTIANITY. 

Now, beginning to speak of nvj fMlli- 

tho mysteries of the Christian „ rTH ^, : MK ^ N< ^ - 

roligton, we first state, as f'ol- - 
lows, the doctrine of the divine ' 
Trinity. 



APHORISM I. 

aSSg, tf In the Scripture ^^^^rr^ Wi t- 

umti. we are told that _. ^ 

the Father is God, so also is ^ * f « 

the Son, and so also the Holy ^ ^f^nftft T?ipaT "t^" 

Ghost, and further that there Trlfcgfi TCmif f n j 

i8 but one God ; but we are ^ ^ ^ 

not told how this is to be ex- 01 
plained. 

(1) If the Vedantin throws | \ | ^HSjgrerifafT^HT^ffl 

out the doubt-how is this f^qf^l^^- 
possible, — to be in the shape of 

Lee, and yet one? this is ^^^TC^ 

our first reply. If the truth *rfT HW, ^fwrqfwfii: 
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of the Christian Scriptures has 
been established by the pre- 
ceding arguments, and if these 
contain statements which in- 
form us of a unity in trinity, 
then, though it be not stated 
in the Scripture how this is 
to be explained, yet these 
statements must be in some 
way reconcileable. 

(2) Our second answer is 
this. If it bo hard to conceive 
how the One God subsists in 
Three Persons, it is as hard to 
conceive how the One Eternal 
Spirit has produced human 
thinking souls personally dis- 
tinct from Himself ; — yet this 
distinct personality is proved 
by the separate self-conscious- 
ness of souls severally. 

(3) Our third answer is this. 
If the Vedantins say that it is 
the One Sole Spirit whioh is 
manifested in the form of all 
human souls, then what stum- 
bling-blook is there in the way 
of their acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the Divine Trinity? 
For if the one doctrine have 
been accepted by them on the 
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authority of the Veda, thenthcy 
ought to bo prepared to accept 
the other doctrine, since it has 
been already proved that the 
Christian Scripture, and not 
the Veda, is the true autho- 
rity. 

(4) Further, it is not ne- 
cessary to hold that whatever 
transcends our comprehension 
involves a contradiction. The 
prophetic description of Christ, 
as a sufferer and yet trium- 
phant, as the humblest and yet 
the highest, etc., was matter 
of mystery until explained by 
the events of His life. 

(5) Now, in order to set 
aside the doubt that a mystery 
is neither matter of proof nor 
of disproof, but that one must 
just remain silent in regard to 
it, — intending to suggest that 
proof and disproof cannot both 
be inapplicable, because of the 
rule [known as that of "Ex- 
cluded Middle"], that there 
can be no alternative besides 
being and not being, — we pro- 
pound that rule as an apho- 
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APnoEisii n. 



way besides being and not 
being. 1 

(1) To illustrate [as Sir 
William Hamilton remarks, at 
p.529 of his Discussions, "We 
find that there are contradic- 
tory opposites, one of which, 
by the rule of Excluded 
Middle, must be true, but 
neither of which can by us 
be positively thought as pos- 
sible." For example, as he 



observes at p. 581], Time can- I I rTHTf% I ^m^T^tJ 
not bo conceived by the mind ^rf^j^fjp^j arir^t- 



ning or end. Tet time must sft w ^ ff . . 



be either of the one nature or ^ r r . 

the other [-though neither W WHHT^rfw- 
alternativo can be positively ft «' ^jf^TTJn^gWHT- 

' Stated bj Mr. Thomson (foiw of TheujAt, p. 280), thus ■—« Either s given 
judjtuent most bo true, or its contradictory ; ihrrr ii no middle tonne." 



tuuk. either be true, or else 
its contradictoiy ; there is no 
other way, because there is no 



cither on the one hand as 
absolutely commencing or 
absolutely terminating, or, on 
the other, as without begin- 
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thought, our conception of ^rnTrr > f?rft»fStf%^TTT- 

timc ns without beginning and ^gft , ^ ^p^. 

end being not positive but _ ^ fi 

negative, whilst a conception Wwt R*mw*H"* 

of it as absolutely beginning WTI^tarnwrfi 

or ending cannot be formed at g^nrsi^T^mWr'niqf^r 

Bin. 80 again [as Sir William TT j T -, = - ^ 

addsj, time present, when we °* 

meditate on it, ceases to pro- ^ ***** ^VWW*- 
sent an object for meditation, 

as if vanishing into nonentity, ^^^^ ^ 
since we discern m it no posi- ^ ^^.^^ ^ 
rive character whatever, of _ _ _ 

length, quantity, protension, W^TT^Y ^TrTflt TflOT- 
eto. And for this reason, in «TTHT? H^TnTW JW^T*I- 
Bk. n. of the mji.ja, Section ^^,,^1 

VI., " On' the sifting of time t ^ ^ 

present," having stated, a, the ^ ""™™«^ 
prima facie view, the unrea- 'inwivimn TOTuS 
sonableness, as aforesaid, of sfq n HT3TOTwf35t^wf%- 
timc present and then decid- % . ^ ^ 
ing that although the nature _ _ 

of time present be inconceiv- 

able by the mind, yet time fa flT^TWSiTHsJUTKT- 
present is inferrible from per- q^rf^fa | 
ception [of the objective or 
subjective], inasmuch as with- 
out that [time present, in 
which, and not elsewhere, any 
perception has place], percep- 
tion would be impossible, 
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Gautama has well declared in 
hie aphorism [42 of Bk. II.], 
that "were there no present, 
there would be no cognition 
of anything, because percep- 
tion [together with inference, 
and all else that is baaed on 
perception], would be impos- 
sible." And thus, although 
as regards time present, it be 
impossible to conceive it either 
as being or not being, yet this 
does not establish anytliing 
distinct alike from what is 
and what is not ; but, what 
is proved by an effect, is 
just the existence of the cause, 
since, besides a thing's either 
being or not being, there can 
he no other alternative, [and 
it is not the non-existence of a 
cause that is deducible from 
an effect]. 

(2) Now, intimating that 
this rule does not help us to 
explain a mystery, we declare 
as follows : — 
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APEOEISM III. 
.. things which y. «c- ^ ^^t,,: 

knowledge to be mysteries, 
we should contradict our ac- 11 ^ " 
knowledgment of their heing 
mysteries. 

(1) For instance, such illus- I \ I rI*tTf% I TT^TT- 
trations, adduced in esplana- ^^qf%^pfT^rei <^^1 
tiou of the mysterious doctrine p , j^tftq.^ ; ^ r?K . 
of the Divine Trinity, as that of , ^ ^ 

thetriangleconsistingofthreo ^J ^^ ' 
lines mutually combined, or of gr^ tj "filar? 
Chaitra Maitra and Vishnu- ^ft^^f^iiftrsj^raf^- 
datta, rendered of one mind ^ T; ^. 

by friendship, are to be ^ r 

eschewed by acute rcasoners, ^TT*^IT: I H^iIS/^ 
because the momentary light ni i ajft^iTifqn^**^ ^- 
thrown thereby on such doc- {^^rr^ 7(r^fT- 
trines is immediately swal- ^^^f^. 
lowed up in the glaiing spun- « ^ 

ousness of such illustration, «l<rtJ^^igw^^T - 
resulting from its utter in- ^ujtTW^I ^t^fa^l'mj 
applicability to the case of 
what is sought to be illus- 
trated. 

(2) Now, in order to de- , _ , ... . _— 

scribe the pcc»li.ritics ..t ^V^g^"' 
forth in the Christian Scrip- «l«rtI4*<IJVI«l «*1 
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ture as pertaining to the ^ihr^ wf^rIPT v f^TT^ 

Second Person in the Divine ^ ( 
Trinity, we stato as follows : — 



APHORISM IV. 

u,m - made flesh. 

(1) "Was made flesh," that 
is to say, tho Lord became in- 
carnate as the Son. 

(2) Here the dissentient 
Hindi! is to be admonished 
with arguments similar to tho 
arguments stated when esta- 
blishing the Divine Trinity ; 
for he, acknowledging many 
incarnations of tho Lord, 
can find no absurdity in ac- 
knowledging tho incarnation 
of Christ ; but the only ques- 
tion open to him is, which 
Scriptures are they by force 
of the authority of which the 
incarnation of the Lord is to 
bo acknowledged? And to 
the question how an incarna- 
tion could take place ? tho 
countor-qucstion — howare our 
souls linked to our bodies? 
—is a sufficient reply; — for, 
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although we are ignorant of 
that, this in no way invali- 
dates the fact in question. ' 

(3) Now, to consider the | ^ | ^^TqffppW t' 
purpose of the Incarnation, ^fl^^^ , 
we declare as follows . — 



APHOKISM V. 

The Lord became 
incarnate as the Son, to make 
atonement for the sins of men. 

(1) If it he asked, how 
could atonement be made 
through the acting thus ? we 
reply: Everywhere, even in the 
Veda, etc., it is seen to be the 
natural conviction Of mankind 
that sin requires atonement. 
If it be agreed that this uni- 
versal tendency of man's mind 
is a just one, then the question 
remains, what kind of sacrifice 
is to be offered to the Deity 
for the removal of sin ? Sow, 
whatever offering we can pre- 
sent, in the shape of goats or 
bulls or the like, all this 
already belongs to God, and 
is only lent by Him to us for 
a few years ; and thus these 
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offerings can have no efficiency 
except through God's favour ; 
and so we are informed, in the 
Law, what sacrifices God gave 
the Israelites to understand 
would obtain His favour. A 
sacrifice, effectual in itself for 
the removal of sin, can there- 
fore be provided by God alone; 
and such a sacrifice, we learn 
from Scripture, was provided 
through the Incarnation. How 
God is satisfied even with such 
a saerifico is a mystery, and 
consequently not to be ex- 
plained ; since an explanation 
would involve self -stultifica- 
tion [ou the part of him who 
should offer explanation of 
what, in calling it a mystery, 
lie declares to be inexplicable]. 
But what behoves us is merely 
to appropriate to ourselves the 
benefits arising from such an 
atonement. 

(2) If it be said that the 
benefit of an atonement thus 
prepared by God for the re- 
moval of the sins of mankind 
must be common to all men, 
since there is no distinction, 
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we reply : Not so, because qwftnrff V ^TOT TtJ- 
Faith is the means of appro- ( 
priating the benefit. 

(3) But then, it may be , ^ , ^ ftfw 



aaid, according to the text, 



that " Faith without works is 
dead," good works must be ^f^TrlT W^*J^l 
co-operative in the production f^rr HT^lft'ft' <TTT9 
Of the benefit through faith; ^ ^ ^^f^ 
and so how can faith alone be ^ _ 
the determining cause of the ^ 1 ^TWlftpfnR- 
benefit ? "We reply : Faith "jPn^T ^^TT W 
alone is the means of appro- qjfr^Tjjsg H^ VH T W- 
priating the benefit of the ^ 

atonement; but good works T _ 

are an inrariable effect of I™** 
faith, and are evidence of their iftfP^g^ ^WW]^ rl- 
own cause. In whatever per- f^^lf^ j, T - 

son these [good works] are not r - c. . a, 

found, there is m him no real * 

faith, but only a semblance of 3PTT: T5r ^ ,,T "517 

faith. And thus there is no T^lf^r PlftlWT T^T 

conflict between the two de- ^^n^^. 

clarations [of St, Paul and of 

St. James] that men aro justi- ^' 1 

fied by faith, and that faith 

without works is dead. 

. (4) Now, it may beaked, , „ , „ 

how can man, without free- . r _ . , 

will, be amenable to question 'rtRmmwmitf^ 



i transgression of duty, 
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whether in the matter of faith 
or works ? And how can 
freedom of the will, in the 
shape of non- dependence on a 
previous cause, consist with 
the doctrine already laid down 
[in the commentary on Aph. 
V. of Bk. II.], of the impos- 
sibility of conceiving an un- 
caused origination ? For, on 
the alternative of freedom, the 
will must bo iu the shape of a 
cause which is not an effect 
[and this, according to your 
doctrine, is inconceivable] ; 
and if it be an effect, then 
there is an end of its [inde- 
pendence or] freedom. To re- 
move this doubt, wo reply 
[following Sir Win. Hamilton 
at p. 597 of his Discourses]. 



APHORISM VI. 

^Thcjnjntom How freedom of 
the will is possible 
in man or God, it is impos- 
sible speculatively to under- 
stand ; hut, practically, the 
fact that our will is free is 
established by tho conscious- 
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ness of [out moral account- ^t^wtTO- 
ability, or] our deserving to fggrr II ^ II 
be asked the reason of our 
■violation of duty. 

(1) In accordance with the rfqrwrf* ^fr 

indication already given [un- __ J _ 

der Aph. II. of this Bk. IV.], TO 1 ^ XpjMlfi dRni 
that things which are ineon- WrT*?rcrii m^'^t Sf^^T- 
ceivable, may yet be possible, ^ ^ fftiq^ r^TTT 3T^T 
there i> not, on the theory of ^ 
freedom, an assumption ot t 
morethingsineonceivablethan W^ffflTC^fiJ V$ f^IW 
those the assumption of which ^nfvqrT^TfTI^m^iJJI^iT " 
is necessary on the alternative ^flumm^HH^K : 
theory of necessity. Such bo- f 
ing the case, tnc coi^L-iuusuur;* 

of our moral accountability ^ ^f^H^37\ I 
falls into [and turns] the scale TjT^^rgrq^T^'aa^lfc'J - 
[in favour] of the theory of 

freedom, On this point a cer- e 

tain sage [Sir Wm. Hamilton, W-Jiq^lW 
at p. 597 of his Discussions], THITf? I f^TT^^TT^f 
says, More things inconceiv- iq fipg$ q rj \ tffr r ^q qj ^H - 
.He are not necessitates 1 on ^ ^ ^ 
the scheme of freedom than " £ 

on the scheme of necessity. , *frqf*r:*TTrW«WtftWT- 
To explain. The scheme of ^fl^f qT^Wra SfT5 f3" 
fatalism is pressed on our ac- ^ T qrt^T4* K 'M H KT- 

ceptanee by the dread of the -* & <-_ . .... 

. . „ ■ ^aitlT W^T^n^TTT 
inconceivability 01 a plieno- j 

monon's originating without a 1 K«i ■Gi^i a 7 !* I ' 
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cause, and it is just such ^ Td^m TT^'Wq- 
origination that is the basis of ^ ^ ^^fl^, . 
the acceptance of the doetnne ^ _ fc 
ofliberty;whileon the scheme W ^ T?I ^- 
of fatality also there ia an SfT^TT^ FP*t*rR s 

exactly equal inconceivability ^ nTp grfqqj ^rlwTTTffT- 

of a beednningless series of r ~ 

causea and eneets, winch [as- 

sumed] beginningless series ia fW^THnr: I ft 
the basis of the acceptance of 3faT- ^rf&GVO fo 
the doctrine of fatality. And ^f^ ftryKfa- 
these two sohemes, of liberty t ^ 
and necessity, are thus deter- 
mined to be theoretically 
balanced ; but, practically, the 
doctrine of freedom is the most 
corroct, because, without free- 
dom, the consciousness of 
moral accountability could not 
be justified. If men are ac- 
countable for transgression of 
duty, it is quite clear that they 
must be free to perform their 
duty, 

[The words of Sir Wm, Hamilton, rendered in our 
Sanskrit version as above, are as follows : — "The scheme 
of freedom is not more inconceivable than the scheme of 
necessity. For while fatalism is a recoil from the more 
obtrusive inconceivability of an absolute commencement, 
on the fact of which commencement the doctrine of 
liberty proceeds; the fatalist is shown to overlook the 
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equal, but less obtrusive, inconceivability of an infinite 
non-commencement, on the assertion of which non-com- 
mencement his own doctrine of necessity must ultimately 
rest. As equally unthinkable, the two counter, the two 
one-sided, schemes are thus theoretically balanced. But, 
practically, our consciousness of the moral law, which, 
without a moral liberty in man, -would be a mendacious 
imperative, gives a decisive preponderance to the doctrine 
of freedom over the doctrine of fate. We are free in act 
if we are accountable for our actions."] 

tfHH "f 'Et'mfr^f qfr- 



(2) But whenco is the exist- 
ence, permitted by God, in 
this world, of suffering which 
causes all this perplexity, and 
why are we involved in this 
suffering ? We state in an 
aphorism tho Christian avoid- 
ance of this question, as pre- 
ferable to the Hindu attempt 
to get rid of it by the theory 
of Transmigration: 



APHOEISM VII. 

^Atonivc^ii- The permitted ex- 
istenco of evil, since, 
° ™ ' as we hold, it is a 
mystery, is inexplicable. The 
attempt of tho Hindus to stave 
off the said in applicability, by 
tho assumption of the infinite 
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non-commencement of the 
series of births, is in no way 
adequate to the explaining of 
the case. 

(1) " By the assumption of 
the infinite non- commence- 
ment of the series of births," I ^ H" 

eto. [To borrow the reason- ^r^^y^Tg^^UIT^MMWI- 
ing of Paley, Nat. Theol. chap. ^ ^^^^fc fr. 

ii., in reference to another s r . r ^ , 

case, in support oi which the •■ •* 
same futile attempt at expla- 1 * ^ -shhi^iU- 

nation is made.] If, by going * n, «$i i aj Tjw ^§ flflR- 
further and farther back, there ft ^q Ml ^ MM1< ^ T . 

wore diminution of the unac- _ . - 

countableness, then, by going 

hack indefinitely, even the Wraf*RlftHTrTft»Nft ?T- 
surcease of the unaccounta- ^cr^rqqr^ 1 ' < * - 
bleness we possible. This s ^ m _ 
method of accounting is ap- & 
plicable only in such a case R,: ^ 1 ' n " , ~ 
as that where, accordingly 'tfwiftMHI WHll TT^tt- 
as we suppose the number to qre ft quT^ ^ tfViffTfV - 
be greater and greater [of the ^. ^^ ^j ^^^ ^ 

forms, here] of the things to s 
be explained [viz., the cases ^ftf^^Tqfrf^g- 
of evil] and the explainers rtl^T^ffirt^l^f^^I^'JJ^rt'^ - 
[e.g., the repeated births], ft ^^-^ I ?TOTf% 

there is continually an ap- 

proach towards alimit. There, W "ftP^TOBTTO - 
by supposing the number of W^WT S^f^TT ITtHT^ 
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terms to bo infinite, the at- 
tainment of the limit is con- 
ceivable. But -where there 
is no tendency to approach a 
limit, nothing is effected by 
supposing the number of terms 
to be greater and greater. 
And this applies alike to 
one series or another, though 
they should differ in properties 
other than the one in ques- 
tion, such as being finite or 
infinite, etc. To explain, — 
as a chain consisting of a finite 
number of links cannot sup- 
port itself, so exactly is it with 
one consisting of an infinite 
number of links. And of this 
we are assured (though it has 
never been tried, since that 
would be impossible), because 
there is absolutely no approach 
towards the limit of self-sup- 
port, though we suppose the 
number of links, beginning 
with ten, to be a hundred, a 
thousand, and so on. And 
it is the same with all chains, 
however they may differ in 
other respects than the one 
in question [viz., incapacity 
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of self-support], such as length, 
numerical difference, finite- 
ncss, and so on. 

[The words of Paley are as follows: — "If the diffi- 
culty were diminished the further wo went hack, by 
goiriir buck mkjiniiebi we might exhaust it. And this 
is the only case to which this sort of reasoning applies. 
Where there is a tendency, or, as we increase the num- 
ber of terms, a continual approach, towards a limit, 
there, by supposing the number of terms to bo what 
is called infinite, we may conceive the limit to be 
attained ; but where there is no such limit or approach, 
nothing is effected by lengthening the series. There 
is no difference as to the point in question (whatever 
there may be as to many points) between one series 
and another ; between a series which is finite, and a 
scries which is infinite. A chain composod of an in- 
finite number of links can no more support itself than 
a chain composed of a finite number of links. And 
of this we arc assured (though we never can have 
tiled the experiment), because, by increasing the num- 
ber of links, from ten for instance to a hundred, from 
a hundred to a thousand, etc., we make not the smallest 
approach, we observe not the smallest tendency, towards 
self-support. There is no difference in this respect (yet 
there may be a great difference in several respects) 
between a chain of a greater or less length, between 
one chain and another, between one that is finite and 
one that is infinite."] 

(2) And thus it is impos- | ^ | ulfkXV^- 
sible, by the theory of trans- ^ ^ jftr , 
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migration, to account for the aifff HT?I^IT?lf ^NTttJ'f 
variety of evils encompassed ^jjfi,^ igfp3taCT*T- 

with which a man is born * n » 

into this world, or to ex- *^ . 
plain how an infant, which ^pTOfl«in«<ifSWTOJ 
never exerted freo will at all, ^iJtnfPCt^T^si t WR- 
comes to experience suffer- ^ , ^^^^ 

ines. As a chain does not 

beeome competent to support ™ sfi W*TT ^T- 
itself through indcanite addi- ViTWTl *Tfl f ^JIT 
tion of links, just as incompe- ^r^K^T^t ^faFTOT^- 
tent is the theory of transmi- ^^^^ ^ ^. , 
gration to account for the ** 
diversity of condition in the 
case of human souls. 

(3) But, it may be said, | ^ | spj ^ ftr- 
such a book, professing to q^ft un- 
clear up doubts can be "* e 

no wbfa of the will of TPW^™ **TVT- 
God, because, since there is l 1 ^ *W t^^TS^ni- 
no clearing up of the ques- ^q^cf imnjT»TT5T^ WH- 
tion how the existence of evil ^ ^ ^. 
is permitted by the Deity, 
there is really no proof that "'^ 1 
we have here a revelation of 
God's will. To meet this 
doubt, we propound an aphor- 
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APHOEISM VIII. 
^■^t n« If you reject ifir if Efareiif fTWR- 
maS, ch^tianity, then qftufg wmflU 

you must reject the -world of f ~ 

sense.also, since else your de- ■* 
cisions are inconsistent. Oliflji c 8 

(1) Now, that by such dif- | | ^ra 
ficulties as the Christian reli- ft ftqroi f UP mfff - 
gion is beset by, in respect ^ Jlrs 
of the permitted existence of W ^ ^^Tj^ l 
evil, this world also, which ^tf*^* **U1*^ 
has the same author, is beset, uq"^ sfa ^rfVcj 
— that there are not more afWWyrqftr)^ S fa- 

difficulties in regard to the ^ 

Christian religion than there " ^hhwi. *• 
are in regard to the world '^fa 5^ 
itself, we commence a Fifth JTrarrwr^rT II 
Book on purpose to show. 
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THE ANALOGY OF KELIGION TO THE CONSTITUTION 
AND COHIiSE OF NATURE. 

Now, beg innin g an exposi- Tpq n^lfpjforaq^i - 
Son of the analogy of too „ I: ^^^^j^. 

Scriptural arrangement to that 

of the mundane Bystcm pf *n^ q!lt T4<ftqm - 
cause and effect, we first pro- KWHTBT TIT^T ^farTJTT 
pound as an aphorism the N^TrferHg » Hff I < i a t ^- 

quintessence of the doctrine ( 
of an ancient sage [Origen]. 



APHOEISM I. 

^ori^i'j'totc- The man who bc- 
smDHK - lioves that the Scrip- 
tures were given by the Cre- 
ator of tho world, is not dis- 
turbed even when he sees the 
same sort of difficulties in the 
world and in the Scriptures. 
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(1) "Of the same sort," j ^ \ T gfmrf ffilH?!^- 

etc. To the same effect sft qfe?T 

another sago [Bishop Butler] „ ^ = 

says,~If by sueh difficulties m*^fH *V 

as these it is proved impossi- IW&Wli ^^^TT'H'St- 
ble that the Scriptures should 7^ ^ T^i ?rf^ Jirfj^q 
W been given b, God, then, sft 
by the very same difficulties, . 
it would be also proved im- 

possible that the world should (T^H'reiH'Rf^STS^'ff- 
have been made by God. ^ n ^ f ^jTT: 1 
But the arguments for their 
being both alike the work of 
God have been already exhi- 
bited [in Books II. and III.] 

[Origen's words, as given by Butler, arc these: — 
" Ho who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from 
Him who is the author of nature, may well expect to 
find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in 
the constitution of nature." Hence, adds Butler, "He 
who denies the Scripture to have been from God, upon 
account of these difficulties, may, for the very same 
reason, deny the world to have been formed by Him," 
which, however, the reader, at this stage of the argu- 
ment, is supposed to have conceded.] 

(2) Although it would be 1^1 ^JSjmwfiTfHN 
proper for us to leave off here, fi^^ftfl fr&wft- 

sinco, to the intelligent, not a _ J 

word more requires to be said ; M^l^lfH^TOlft 
yet, since all persons are not V^T^j mm qrfe- 
fhoroughly intelligent, we apqmT^ Wl 'q raq^ - 
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must endeavour to make in- 
telligible, even to those of 
lower capacity, the foregoing 
words of those two great 
teachers. With reference, 
then, to the question how it 
is that its analogy to the con- 
stitution and course of nature 
proves the Scriptural scheme 
to be the work of God, we 
propound an aphorism, to in- 
timate, that, analogy, in the 
shape of likeness, produces 
only a probability of what it 
is desired to prove, and that 
probability, arising from the 
contemplation of likeness, 
though it is of the nature of 
an inference, is yet an assur- 
ance lower in degree than that 
of inference proper. 



APHOBISM II. 

•eSS" 7 *" Analogy, though 
akin to induction, is evidence , 
falling short of an induction. 

(1 ) And, from the contem- 
plating of likeness, assurance 

of the following kind arises ^^ Wft^ TOft 
[—in other words, the form of ^ ^ "J^rtfrTOfawf* 
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analogical reasoning is as fol- ^^^T 
lows]: "two things resemble ^rfop^ ftf^ : 
each other in one or more _ ^ 
respects; « curtain propo.i- « "W.»>™ «*> 
tion is true of the one, there- 
fore it is [probably] true of 
the other." 

(2) But [as Mr. Mill, in | ^ I T>} Hlf TTSr- 
his l^w, vol. ii., pp. 97-8, ^Tjpra^ft^ *H^- 

goes on to say, "we have .-. _ 

her. nolhmg to dominate 

analogy from induction, sinco ^ Tfo 
this typo will serve for all TiT^f*T*rarfrT^V ftflj- 
reasouiug from experience," „Sft ^-^j. 

so] if it be asked, when the J J* r ■, 
unperceived is established *WmTlW*nHW I 
through perception of like- 
ness, as is required in all 
cases, in what respect is there 
any falling short of induction ? 
■ — we reply, that in induction 
are employed the ascertained 
invariable conjunction or non- 
oonjunction of certain proper- 
ties j but it is not so in the 
case of a conclusion from ana- 
logy [or of assurance arising 
from perception of likeness]. 

(3) But, it may be said, _ t. 
(he cause of a genuine infer- 1 * 1 ^ ^5'**^ »" 
once is a genuine induction ; 
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and what use is there then 
for analogy, which you ac- 
knowledge to fall short of in- 
duction ? To remove this 
doubt, wo propound an aphor- 



APHOEISM in. 

,Ki'^. valuc Analogy, though q \ % ig JrTIKTTS^i- 
falling short of induction, is p, *rr3f=rai tr*- 

univcrsally the guide in prac- 
tice. "*"1JI ? H 

(1) The import is this. It | ?j -(TO inw. I VT^V - 
is only in the case of beings ^$^5,™$^^ 

who are not omniscient that _ . 

knowledge, in the shape of *WII*M*lftW«% 
probability, and not consist- I f% T 

ing of certainty, arises from flrufq ^fj^ T^BtfttT- 
the contemplation of likeness ^ ^nrr^TfiW 



[or from analogy]. For, j 
the case of one omniscient, 
nothing whatever — present, I^TflTIl 
past, or future— is matter of ^ t % ^^T7T v I ^Iwrt 
probability, since He knows rf hrl H?WN*N TT- 

with absolute certainty the 
truth of what things are true *** ^ITWmft I 
aud the falsity of what things 
are false. But in the case of 
the like of us, who are not 
omniscient, it is probability 
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that pre-eminently furnishes 
the motives of conduct. 

[In the words of Bishop Butler, " Probable evidence, 
in its very nature, affords but an imperfect kind of 
information ; and it is to bo considered as relative only 
to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is 
tho possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, 
or fixture, can be probable to an infinite intelligence, 
since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in 
itself, certainly true or certainly false. But to us, pro- 
bability is the very guide of life."] 

(2) Mow some one who, as 1^1 W(4ftl44l4vi;<l9T- 
if he were omniscient, does pB^p^r^Ttrr: 
not acknowledge any autho- 
rity in tho probability whioh 
results from the contempla- 
tion of likeness, and who is SM a iJ M^m j H*H Uj J^ig 
accustomed [in the books of ^f^j. «jyfM% TT- 
Hindii philosophy] to cer- ,* 
■ tainty in respect of a thing's 1 
being, or else not being, so 
and so [—and whose language, 
therefore, abundantly wealthy 
as it is, almost grudges us 
terms for the discussion of 
probabilities], may doubt 
whether error must not be 
inevitable, if we follow evi- 
dence which falls short of per- 
fection. To this doubt we re- 
ply as follows- 
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APHORISM IV. 

«!^£"".o°-' In the absence of TfSTEJfflTfnWPT rlriV 

E^&ea." superior evidence, faj^ -jf^rj jj-rq^T^T 

evidence comparatively infe- ^_^j-=^ $gf^rr^ 

rior is not to be despised, as 

a lamp in the absence of the J &(f^ " 8 H 

daylight. 

(1) "Not to be despised," ' I ■ 1Ml<<tfl«)faf?r I 
etc. For if the inferior ought ijf% ^TBT5 T WWtl 
to bo rejected because the su- ^ ^ 

perior is unattainable, then, ^ „ 

since they are unable to fly *<<fl»H1l«ii«- 
through the air as birds do, ^TfT^T^TwrnTft mfa>T 1 
people ought not either to I 
walk with their feet. 

. (2) Again, the attendants ( ^ ( far^ TOfirwmr - 
ofacertam child whose mother ^ qfi^ft. 

has died, seeing that ho cannot 

survive without milk, desiring *J V* <lWy»tfr- 
to procure milk, there being "effijqV ^WPTT^^F^t 
at hand no cow, or she-buf- Trt?T f^ til 1 Sl gf^VT^ TT9T- 

falo, or the like, become hope- 

less as they look around on . " 3 

stones, logs, pieces of cloth, ^tfal^fTf^ft sajfTfttpi- 
etc, all very unlike in charac- qrri s q'?J*iflY f%^IS(i: 
ter to tiie cow or any other m tj u fo l fl qi- 

source of milk. Suddenly r- «- 

otorang . female of the J™'**™' 
Bos Gavacus, an animal of a TOfiwTwH'C rflffl ^T- 
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kind thoy had never seen be- f^^T ^rtj ^"Sllf^frt W- 
fore, on the probability that „rr*n|T nf vflrow 

she, resembling a cow in many _ _ 

respects, even though desti- * V™™**&^™~ 
tute of a dewlap, may per- H 1 1 UWTflTIT^TB- 
haps give milk, putting her ^nfq ^qf xt^tiitt gfW- 
to the proof, they obtain milk ^ 
from her. In this instance, 
we see how analogy, though 
falling short of a perfect in- 
duqtion, instigated [and rightly 
too] the conduct of those per- 
sons. 

(3) But then we see that, | -5^ <rtS fiwf nft 
in mundane affairs, the cause ^^qf^^ 
of action is will, preceded by . * - 
knowledge; whereas, in the T f ™™ 
Christian institute, action is f^SN^ I rt^ifii I 
enjoined with a view to know- ^ 'floras ^fKwffl H 
ledge. To explain. We^^^^^ 

informed m Scripture [John 

vii., 17], " If any man will ^ ™ 1 

do His will, he shall know of fffT^nt ^vnn^qq *IT- 
the doctrine, whether it be of m4f{^ren%q HTTVTiJ 
God;" so hero there is no ^ 
analogy between the world 
and the Scripture. To meet 
this objection, we propound 
an aphorism. 
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APHORISM V. 

me' Belief in the doe- "'S'SV^l^r^ ^~%T <TT3- 

rtou**™. triaeg of Christi- , T ^f^ T _ 

unity is indispensable ; but „ 

this may grow from doing the 

will of God, and experiencing tj^*>^ ^ " ^ « 
tbe benefit of so doing. 

(1) « May grow," etc. A \\\ 1*1 Tft I ^f%l^- 
sick man, though doubting Vft JSrgftq^T^qrrfrwt"^- 
the skill of tie phy.icim who ^ ^ fa „. 
attends him, yet, by oboymg 

his directions and by oxperi- ^W^W ni^au^TT- 
encing the benefit of such tEWT^pil^ fTf^T^ 
obedience, may come to placo jrg^ 
confidence in the physician. 
So is it in tho case before us : 
such is the import. 

(2) Moreover, whatever | ^ | Tjfq^ *rrft[ 
proofs, establishing the truth ^^^^^^ 

of the Christian Scriptures, _ _ ^-^ _ 

have been set forth in Book **** ^ ^ 

II., so long as a man does not ^ftrTTpf HqTjrfq qii^q 
also act upon these in accord- Tygq^ q a n q q i ft 
ance with the Christian Scrip- ^ m ^,"^t 
tures, so long will they fail ^ f „ 

to confirm belief in him. * 1 

[As Mr. Fitzgerald remarks, at p. 6 of bis edition 
of Butler's Analogy, "I am not suro that any one 
could bo a fair judge of the sufficiency of the evidence 
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to determine belief, until lie had allowed it to deter- 
mine behaviour."] 

(3) But, it may be objected, , ^ , ^J^m^ n n ^- 
we are told that belief results . , 

from doing the will of God; ^ *"* *** 
but doing the will of God just ttWH I ir 

consists in believing, — for we ^Tif^rT 'i<ffii J a<aH< H)- 
ore told in Scripture [John ftft „_ 



vi., 29], " This 18 the work of 
God, that ye believe < 



whom he hath sent," — and 
tbo sense of the proposition {Spr^f^j Tj^^rf^ I 
that " belief in Christ results 
from belief in Christ" is nu- 
gatory. "With a view to re- 
moving this difficulty we pro- 



APHORISM VI. 

J^U^ Belief ma y be of w ■sw^tr fai- 

ot »-»>^ two kinds, attended g^-^^fo () ^ |j 
by doubts, or entirely cleared 
from doubts. 

(1) To explain, — The ex- \ \ \ TOTft wf- 
pression employed, in address- ^ ^ ^ ^ „^ ^ . 

ing Christ [Mark is. 241, J . „ ^ r< - 

"Lord, I believe, help thou "3 '""^ 5** 
mine unbelief," met with no 'Qtl'l 1 pKtfiH 

rebuke from Christ. The im- ff^tJH WgJ f^TTT * 
port of the expression was ft ^ gft refi nN ft:- 
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this, — "My faith is not steady: 
— help thou this weak be- 
liever by the bestowal of un- 
doubting faith." 

(2) And so the mattor as- 
certained is this : 1st, It is 
fitting that, by reason of the 
external evidences, we should 
acknowledge the truth of the 
Scriptures, as it is said in 
Scripture [John xiv., 11], " or 
else believe me for the very 
work's sake;" and again 
[John v., 36], " the works 
which the father hath given 
me to finish, the same works 
that I do, hear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent mo." 
2nd, It is fitting that the 
faith thus originated, though 
still encumbered by doubts, 
should be ingenuously carried 
out into action, as a child in 
many cases acts according to 
his father's directions, trust- 
ingly, though not knowing 
the motives which his father 
has in view. And further, 3rd, 
It is fitting that thoroughly 
defecated faith, amounting to 
knowledge, should be the re- 
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wardof that faith which sprang 
up uneavillingly even while 
there existed causes of doubt. 

(3) Well, grant that all this I ^ I WHS vljjnf 
is aa you have said,— now it is Tg"g*7rq^ 
alleged in Scripture that God -. t 
governs both this world ana 

the other world according to ftwi^ir^VTT'Wm^ 
a fixed scheme. "What, then, ^T^VrftTiri! fl^ fTTX^I^^" 
are the facts in that scheme? =}^ Tirr: f^pfrn JPfft- 

["or, in the words of Butler, . ,. 

" Wlat things «re implied in tW*1 V*' 

the divine government of both 

fin 

worlds, according to the Chris- 
tian doctrine?"] To meet 
this inquiry, we propound an 



APHOEISM VII. 
^ w^t me The divine govern- T?"g^l*i<Jnl«jqTf3:'SrT 
wLiLput* ment of both worlds wt^r^RHT^lT'ErT TH T$ 
S^£ implies^ according ^ ( wft 

to the Christian doe- 

trine, these propositions, viz., 1™" 
1st, All souls are appointed fwiftt: 1 W^lft tT< 

to exist endlessly ; 2nd, It is fSnrypnrypq^ <fa ' «( (Tfa- 



death, shall be either rewarded 

or punished; 3rd, The abiding R^Niit Vfttif 

of souls in this world is for ^rr^THrfai^ra^r^hfw W- 
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the purposo of trial, and of jft*t: | isrei wta^t qrqg- 
discipline for the next world; ^ 

4th, Since this world, through ' 

wickedness, tends to ruin, and ^^^r^f^- 
since men's knowledge both of ^TST'lTT^T^T^^'Si'J- 
their own condition and of flq qt U T^'^'^ ^i*^ JWHt - 
duty has become corrupted, ftp, , ^fcrf^j 

occasion was thus given for ^ 

God's contrivinganewreniedy; R^^^HF WB*l Wmm- 
5th, The truth of this reme- ?ir«f sTl- 

dial dispensation, which con- t,^^. 

sista of a special scheme car- „&. , v 

ncd on by a divine person, 

the Messiah, for the benefit of Wt^tqraV 1 ^T\T!ft 
the world, is proved by mira- ^yft<Tf 1 WT TfWQ 
cl»; 6th, And that moan, ot ^ft^^ ^ 

salvation is not revealed to 

all, nor proved with the strong- ^^"^pra™^ - 
est possible evidence [with cvi- *r*il1!*13 wiRnl ftr- 
dence not less strong than the ^ ^ TTfqqffii^ri ?tr^- 

stronge.t good evidence] to all „ 

those to whom it is revealed ; „^ 

but it is revealed only to such ^^iCw - 
a part of mankind as God has ^WSTpm Tfo TS: tl « II 
chosen, and with such parti- 
cular evidence as God has 
chosen. 

(1) « To e*ist endless], , , , ^f^^^, 
after death," etc. The import _ _ 
ia this. It is unnecessary ' ^ ^ 1 

here to set forth proofs that ? ai(%ffT^ft rfttJUS- 
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such [endless existence] is 
really the condition [of soul], 
and that this state will be in 
accordance with each soul's 
deserts, since our dispute is 
not at present with him who 
denies the soul to be other 
than the body ; but we have 
entered on an argument with 
those only who accept as au- 
thoritative the Hindu Spiritual 
Institutes. But we do not, 
on the strength of the Hindu 
Institutes, accept the theory 
of transmigration, because we 
do not allow that the Hindu 
Institutes have any authority 
as proof. And it must not 
bo said, moreover, that, since 
the existence of evil cannot 
ho without some cause, trans- 
migration is established as its 
cause, because we have already 
shown that even by the sup- 
position thereof, the existence 
of evil cannot be accounted for. 
In the Christian Scripture, the 
truth of which has been esta- 
blished by the arguments set 
forth [in Book II.], it is de- 
clared that tho endless condi- 
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tion after death is, in the case 
of Homo, a condition of endless 
happiness, and, in the case of 
some, a condition of endless 
misery. 

(2) " State of trial and dis- 
cipline," etc. The special 
means of salvation which have 
been enjoined by God, consti- 
tute one trial for the proud 
and rebellious heart of man. 
The particulars of this have 
been set forth in the section 
on the Atonement [Book III., 
Aph. V.] For man, by rea- 
son of pride, would fain ob- 
tain salvation, not through 
what is done by another, but 
by works of his own, such as 
perseverance in austerities, 
however wearisome, — by 
something other than the 
imputation to himself of the 
merits of Christ's death. 

(3) " The ruin of this world 
through wickedness," etc. The 
doctrine of the Hindu Insti- 
tutes is, that ignorance is the 
cause of the unhappy state of 
the present life. But this 
doctrine is unproved, for we 
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do not admit thitt those in- qrTTT^ f% jg Tpl f^^^RlT 

sHtates »c m, proof. H.y, ^ „_ 

the further a man advances in ^ , 

vice, the less conscious of his W 7m ^ t J™ 
sinfulness does hebocomo; and fjrcpj*raf% rnTT? ^TR- 
so, from forgotfulness of his ^ ft^qn^ tp^isrT^ 
danger, he dreads not the pain r^c- , 

* A n r a. ■ 1 H ^ f|1 * ( ^ r 

of retribution [ — thus owing * 

to ignorance his freedom from TO* 1 
mental distress]. On the other T*Hfrf (TTT fHTT ^fa^r 
hand, the more truly a man «5frai$ HFf^ 3E- 

discerns his own condition, the ea -> _-. . 

more is he distressed by the 

viewofhisown8infulness,and "STm *l I nl W- 
he remains in dread so long as srfn I 
he has not found any means of 
deliverance from his sins. 

(4) pfitbeasked,"Whence ) a | tjj^ q^^tf q 
ia „m?» we K0J ttoq « ^.^^ 

nave already acknowledged, in ** a t ^ J 

the chapter on the Mysteries, ^ 3^ ftftr- 

thatthesourceoftheexistenco WfJ 

of sin, lite the cause of the 

existence of evil, we cannot 

tell. 

(5) "Not revealed to all 1 V ^m^Tn^^ft 1 
men," etc. But it may he -aTftrifMfl | *T^T^- 
said,— Since all men are under .r:^^™. 

apprehension of terrible and . J? 

eternal misery, the means of ^1*^^ "^ 
escape from sucli misery ought ^•^'fN^Nr*!: V$T*f^ 
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to be told to all ;— and so, why nft TOTO TraT^^U V- 
has it not boon toldtoall? Wo , ^ ^. 

reply.thatwehavenothereun- C . 

„art«k,nto,enK,o.llth»ob. * : %>n* ™t «PT- 
jectionsthathavebeenraised or S^^TT^t WT Tfgvnfu-g- 
thatmayberaisedeitlieragainst ayr fM)r)q<^ T *U 
ft, oonrsc i of nature or against ft^^n a, ,, ^ 

the will of God as revealed in _ . 

the Christian Scripture; but gT TO * * 

[what we have undertaken is] ■^tTT: wV Sft (J ti^fihl- 
toexplainthattheworld,though fot*fl^ t f % ^ ^J i f qq ^- 

establishcd by the evidence of -. t.-. 

thesense3,mightbedisbelievea 
on the ground of the very same TOT^ftlplft 
objections, on the strength of si ^T^Q Wlf^ft m§ 
which you say that the mys- ^ frffamngT^ffTT^t- 

teries announced in the Chris- „ , ^ 

tian Seriplurea ought not to be WWIM "*W3 1- 
believed. And so it is fruit- 
leas to raise these same objec- £g | 
tions against the Scriptures, 
the truth of which is esta- 
blished by other unobjection- 
able proofs. 

(6) But, it may be asked, 
since it was declared in Scrip- I ^ I I s ] u <*i ?TW 
ture [Revelations, sv.3],"Just fl^ ^ig^rXT ^3f%fTT: 
and true are all thy ways," y ^ft v J ti ^ H l rf 
how is it acknowledged by you Ms-S—g 
who accept the Christian reli- ^ST^^mrnf^- 
gion that you are unable to ^Wfiftw^nrf 
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justify those ways in every irf^rnfrl Tf?T %n 
respect ? We reply [with Dr. HT^ ft *- 

Chalmers], To utter such an 

expression is fitting for those T*' 
only to whom the day of there- ^N*d u *TSF5Tf^5T unr 
yelation of hidden things has *TT ^^r^prtqqTT^T f%T" 
come, whose condition of hav- _ . ,. , r r - r " a 
ing the secrets of God hidden ™ * : 
from them has ceased, or by 1 4>%*»i T*?- 

whom the fulfilment of God's WT ^qi^rg ^^Tgpi- 
designs has been witnessed. qmnTOnrT: ttfi JJ $^r- 

f:'£:riir„f t :: ™* 

hidden things of God, we have ^ 1 ^r^fT5IT^lHTf 
only to expect with humility ; mq*R*ITfsi TWTf^ 
and the mysteries which in our f^ift ^vf^ l fi | 

present state we cannot com- 
prehend we must silently 
acquiesce in. 

[The words of Dr. Chalmers, in his Evidences, vol. i., 
p. 310, are these:— "This [Eev. xv. 3] might well be 
said by those to whom the day of the revelation of hidden 
tilings has come, and to whom the mystery of God is 
finished— or who have witnessed its fulfilment. Previous 
to that great and final manifestation, it is our part to 
wait in humblo expectancy, and to acquiesce in the 
mysteriousness of many things which at present we do 
not comprehend."] 

(7) Further, whoever says 
that he can now everywhere 1 * 1 ^ Sft 

discern God's wisdom and ^T^TrT 'grsf imj- 
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goodneas, he, like one " lying ttT9 VT^f^^t "STTq HSV- 

for God," injures with great , 

effort for unintentionally does , , ft 

his heat to injure], though 

loving it, the very cause which ft^ffa im? q^fire^fa 
;s [thus disingenuously] jr^wT ^TSPT ' 



(1) Let us now recapitulate | -o | a^rr^rfaRJCRr fl- 
the matters that have been -^j^j T ^ n^ri M l fS f q ^T- 
laid do™ in tho ..verf .«,- ^ <mi v x: , w , 

tions of this treatise. In Bk. «* ^. 

I. is an account of the leading W i^TTOT W 

points in the Christian reli- fSp^w | f%«fti} tStiy^y- 
gion. In Bk. II. is an ac- ^ mti l ii^i pre- 
count of the arguments for the , „^ 
truthfulness of the Christian ^J^T^ 
Scriptures. In Bk. III. it is *im?trr*lfa«<1T 5%^^T- 
shownthatthisworldwasmado f^rr fRfflft^H B I 
by an Intelligent Worker, pos- ^y^^npm- 

sessed of power transcending . 

that of mortals. In Bk. IV. W T*W« ^" 
it is .shown that as there are ^rOl ?raT- 
learned, from the books which f%rq j prq apift T^t- 

God's mil, thing, dif- ^ 
ferent from the visible, ana e 
which we cannot explain,- ^WTfiPS^T ff^ - 
so, too, are there in God's fff PWT< I M^+i^- 
created world things seen and ^^- Iwn p f ^a TT «rt 
yot mysterious, and by u. at ^^^^ 
present inexplicable. In Bk. * v 
V. it is shown that as the niys- T$ sr»rf?r ^HHHlTft 
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teries, because of which it ia BpTTffCTnwwn^fft 
imagined that the Chriatian wirt ^^5, 

Scriptures ought not to be t 

believed, are analogous to the ^^TOWPfTlTr- 
mysteries which exist in the '5RiVW*lwi^gT3*i TT^- 
visiblo world, and which yet v«f)f^ fiwppffilft I 
do not cause men to dis- 
believe in tho world; there- 
fore, they ought not to be 
brought as objections against 
the Scriptures, the trnthful- 



by the evidence already ad- 
duced [in Bk. II]. 

(8) Thus strong reasops l x; | ^aj Tn^^^TStfnj- 
have been stated for the pro- 4, <m M f mt< |^ m 

bability that the Christian , 

Scriptures are true ; and if ^Xm ^- 
they are true, it is quite clear wrf*l ^"?t MT^l^ll^ 1 ? <T- 
that tremendous consequences yinflan^ t fi nnn \ l ft 
mmt attend tie rejection of ^p, , „„ „. 

them. We wind up, then, f 



tho present discussion of the ■ 
leading points in Christianity, ^JTHfH fff^tWIWlf^^Ti- 
by indicating to those who ^TT*i n ^^qq^il^t?f ^- 

desire to know the whole t • r-_ ■ 

truth of these Scriptures, the ■* 
method of satisfying that de- *™ ' 
sire of knowledge. 
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APHORISM VIII. 

*&V>Si Search tlle Scri P" ftftTOWTW f^TT" 

in,i™. tures :— search tho j, , a „ e r 

Scripture,. ^T.^WIW fi- 

i *;ffr ii c ii 

(1J Tho repetition is to in- | \ | sfNjT n*:),m5J?TW 
dicate [aa it will do to the ^ j 
reader of the S&nkhya Apho- 
risms], that this is the con- 
clusion of the section. 

(2) " Search," etc That is | ^ [ fi s TK ' fffrl T I 
to say, they are to be studied 

diligently and candidly, not . . 

with the intention of finding '^T' irwftw*^- 
ohjections, butwith the desire ^T5T«lT*r^l*IT I 
of finding the truth. Further, firq wq i fit rTKrregrT^ rf- 

at the time of thus studying, ■ r, , .,. • . .■ .. . .t 

let him with sincerity and hu- T ^ 

mility pray to tho Lord of tho HTC vfrf- 

universe, saying, "Show me spr^fa^: lTT^#fa 

the truth who am seeking to jffi WJI ( 

know it, and the way in which 

I ought to walk." Amen. 

Here ends the Fifth Book „ mr j «\_„ • 

oftheElmidationoftheChris- *"* ^W**^ -re- 
turn Ecligion. * S 1 *™ ■ 



APPENDIX 
NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 



Several points involved in the preceding treatise 
appear to call for a fuller exposition than could have 
been given, where each point first presented itself, 
without the risk of injuriously interrupting the thread 
of the argument. Such points may be, perhaps, profit- 
ably treated in separate Notes, in which a somewhat 
familiar style of treatment, and an admixture of dialogue, 
— employed not less for the sake of perspicuity than of 
vivacity, — may be not displeasing to the reader. Our 
first dissertation is on the subject of " Matter," a most 
important topic where the missionary has to reason with 
idolaters, — much more with idolaters imbued, from the 
cradle, through tho very language, with a system of 
metaphysics of such a nature that, if the missionary 
neglect or fail to mastor it and its strictly denned ter- 
minology, he will strive in vain to make his arguments 
against idolatry intelligible, even to the most candid 
among those whom ho addresses. Ono missionary, for 
example (the case is not feigned), thinks that ho has 
stated, with sufficient precision, the proposition that 
" God is not material," when he has stated to a Hindii 
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that God is not dravga, i.e. not a " substance," which an 
idol certainly is; — nut he omits to keep in mind that 
there is (as Milton says), " spiritual substance" as well 
as " material," both of them included under the head of 
dravya= "substance;" bo that his proposition conveys 
to the Hindu the assertion that " God is neither Matter 
nor Spirit." These things, though metaphysical, are not 
trifling. The man who thinks them such, mistakes his 
■vocation when he ventures to become a missionary to the 
Hindus. Again, the missionary may perhaps feel equally 
convinced that his meaning ought to be understood when 
he has propounded that God is no padartha,— this term 
certainly being denotative of a "material thing," — but 
it denotes also whatever is meant % any term, — so that 
tho proposition hero conveys to the Hindu the assertion 
that tho term " God " ha3 no meaning, denotes nothing, — 
not even the non-existence of anything. Another reasoner 
suggests — for "Matter" — the term Vastu, whioh, where 
it is a recognised and denned metaphysical term, denotes 
tho " Supreme Spirit," to the exclusion of whatever is not 
spirit. But the reader who cares to see this question 
discussed more fully need not be longer detained from 
the note following. 

NOTE A. 

A DIALOGUE ON THE TEEM "MATTER" AND ITS POS- 
SIBLE CORRESPONDENTS IN THE HINDU DIALECTS. 

You have frequently expressed a wish, my Theophilus, 
that I should explain to you clearly and concisely those 
opinions of my Hindu friends which, in the current ex- 
positions of them, appear to bo so strange as to render it 
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scarcely credible that a think ing person should seriously 
entertain them. It occurs to me that I may in some 
measure perform what you require of me by giving 
you — to the best of my recollection — an account of a 
conversation, on the subject of " Matter," which took 
placo the other evening. You know Eusebius, our in- 
defatigable missionary. He had just returned, rather 
wearied, from preaching all day amidst the noise and 
distraction of a mela, or religious fair ; but he brightened 
up as he saw the inquiring young Brahman, Taradatt, 
approaching. Eusebius and I had been sitting on the 
high bank that overhangs the Ganges, where the sacred 
stream glides past the garden of the excellent Philoxenus. 
By the strangest of coincidences, Lawrence happened 
to be with us. You know Lawrence, with his huge 
quantity of reading, and his frequent, or, rather, habitual, 
absence of mind. Taradatt smiled as he sat down and 
addressed Eusebius. " You have been labouring to en- 
lighten the holiday makers at the mela to-day, my dear 
Sir, if one may judge from your jaded look." " You 
have guessed rightly," replied Eusebius; but why do 
you smile?" "At the amusing inexhaustibleness of 
your patience," replied the other. " Surely," exclaimed 
Eusebius, "you do not expect that I shall ever give up 
labouring in my vocation from despair at the apparent 
incflcctualness of my efforts ? It is my part to labour ; 
it belongs to God to give the increase in his own good 
time." 

Taradatt. — My being a Hindu does not prevent me 
from appreciating and honouring your perseverance in 
the face of difficulties. But I could not help smiling at 
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the thought of the discouragements to which you must 
have been exposed to-day. Did your audience consist 
entirely of the illiterate ? 

Eusebius. — Ko. There was a forward young man who 
interrupted mo from time to time, declaring that all that 
was true in my account of the Deity was to be found in 
the books of tho Hindus, from which the Europeans had 
borrowed, or stolen, without understanding the real im- 
port of what they were appropriating. He produced a 
marked effect upon the people, by declaring that my 
views of tho omniscience and the omnipresence of God 
were lamentably imperfect, — the true view of that subject 
being conveyed, he contended, in a text of the Veda, 
which he quoted in Sanskrit, and which, of course, not 
one of them understood a word of." 

Fdrddatt. — " Can you repeat the text ?" 

Eusebius declared he feared he could not, not having 
fully understood it himself. Only he was sure it con- 
tained a pointed reference to the word " all," and sounded 
somewhat like so and so, — reciting here certain sounds, 
with which, O Theophilus, I cannot at this moment tax 
my memory. The words which had appeared of so grave 
import to the listeners at the meli, had quite a different 
effect upon tho Brahman, who burst out laughing, assur- 
ing us, as gravely as ho could, that the words were 
quoted from the Grammar of Ptinini, and that they bore 
reference to nothing beyond the fact that in all cases the 
word "cow" was optionally amenable to a certain euphonic 
rule. Eusebius himself could not help smiling at the 
barefaced impudence of the trick which had been played 
him; and Taradatt took advantage of the incident to 
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press a suggestion which it appears he had made more 
than once before. 

Taradatt. — You see, my dear Sir, that you would be 
the better of knowing our sacred language. I do not, 
indeed, promise you that, even with a knowledge of the 
Sanskrit, you would be able to convince the illiterate. 
Our low-easto Hindus are- too modest to think for them- 
selves. They commit the keeping of their consciences to 
the hands of us Brahmans just as, I have heard, the 
people on the continent of Europe make over the same 
trust to their own Brahmans. The Europeans are un- 
fortunate in this, that they are necessarily misled, then- 
guides being blind leaders, or, at all events, guides grop- 
ing in the dark; but in this more favoured land the 
people have reposed their implicit confidence in guides 
who have eyes and who have light. The people here are 
content with guidance ; they do not seek for light, which 
might possibly dazzle them. Can it be, that you, Eusebius, 
shrink from meeting the learned of India on their own 
ground, preferring, as less arduous, to defy them from a 
safe distance, and to come to close quarters only with the 
avowedly unrnstrueted, who afford you an easy triumph 
in argument, though, you will admit, they afford you 
little else? 

Eusebius. — You wish to provoke me, I perceive, to an 
argument with your learned self, friend Taradatt ; and 
you know very well that neither I nor my brother mis- 
sionaries are wont to shrink from a contest with you, 
arduous as you may choose to think it. But you are 
not ignorant that a characteristic difference between the 
Gospel and the lights which the Brahmans declare that 
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they possess ia this, that to tho poor the Goapel is 
preached. By tho poor we understand those whom you 
look upon as of low caste, and hence unworthy, or incap- 
able, of enlightenment. The Gospel acknowledges no dis- 
tinctions among men, except to point out the lowly as the 
especial objects of its eare. 

Turadatt. — But are these to be the sole objects of its 
care? 

Eusebius. — By no means. How can you insinuate 
that wo have made them so P You have long had tho 
New Testament in your loved Sanskrit, and you have 
more recently received the Pentateuch in the same. I 
wish that, to ua, as large a proportion of your Veda were 
available, if it were only as a literary curiosity.* 

TaradatL— Your mention of the Veda reminds me that 
the portion of it which has been printed in Europe is 
accompanied by an ample commentary, without which 
oven we could not understand the test. How, much of 
the text of your Scriptures is, to us, at least not less 
obscure. Have you no explanatory commentary ? 

Eusebiut. — "We have, and more commentaries than 
one. - To select from these the portions most likely to be 
needed by a Hindu reader, and to digest them into a 
separate volume in ]the vernacular, or to print them along 
with the text, would be a commendable work in one who 
could do no better. 

TaradatL — I should welcome such a work, though I 
should like it in tho Sanskrit rather than in tho ver- 
nacular. 

* ThosubaWacc of ttia Not:, ;:'■.[!. :.u-,:.l in t':i;. Jlm.irt.-. .Ifct.iau tomi; vcjra ,ijo 
»hcu only the flint volume of the Jlv, Ytda had been publish^ by Mo* Mullet. 
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Eusebius. — That is to say, you -would prefer keeping 
it to yourself and your brother Brahmans. 

Taradatt. — If I did, yet its being in Sanskrit would 
scarcely secure that end. But let that pass. I am not 
so anxious to keep all knowledge to my own class, but 
that I should be very well pleased if I could make you 
yourself understand and appreciate the sublime philosophy 
of the Hindu religion. 

EuBeMus. — Why, Mr. Colebrooko has enabled me to 
do that already. But that need not prevent you from 
indulging in some declamation on your favourite topic. 
I am all attention. Lawrence, who is watching the first 
glimmer of the rising moon on the ripple of the stream, 
will not interrupt you without good reason ; and as for 
our other friend, he, for reasons of his own, is not likely 
to interrupt you at all. 

This last observation, my Theophilus, was designed 
to convey a gentle sarcasm on myself ; Eusebius holding, 
in spite of all my protestations to the contrary, that I am 
half a Hindu, because I am fonder than he is of their 
sacred language. You, my friend, know that the im- 
putation is undeserved ; but it would have been useless 
to remonstrate with Eusebius, so I contented myself with 
shrugging my shoulders in the way of protest, whilst 
Lawrence, removing his eyes from the moon, looked 
benevolently, yet mournfully, on Taradatt. The latter, 
instead of becoming eloquent on the theme proposed, 
simply stated his belief that one thing alone existed. 

Mhuebko.— Well, what thing ? 
Taradatt. — Do not accuse me of trifling with you if 
I answer " that thing." As one of your poets makes a 
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lady ask, so I may ask here, " What's in a name ?" If 
there be but one thing, then this one thing is all, and it 
may be (what nothing elsesupposable can be) definitely 
named by that which you Europeans call a pronoun, and 
which we, the followers of Pitnini, call a sarva-nama, or 
" name of all or any thing." We call the one thing, in 
Sanskrit, tat, i.e. " that." 

Eusebius. — Good ; — but if you, like your lady in the 
play, have no predilection for any name in particular, 
you will perhaps have no objection to give mo some other 
name in exchange for this "that," which does not please 
me. 

Taradatt.— Let the name be Brakm. 

Eusebius. — Has that name a meaning ? 

Taradatt.— Tbo word being derived from the root 
vrih, "to increase," may signify "that from which all 
emanates." 

Eusebius. — From which all what emanates? 

Taradatt. — All that which is no thing, — Brahm being 
. the one only thing— the sole reality — according to the 
senso of that term as derived from the Latin res, a 
"thing," as I suppose it is. 

Eusebius. — Well, laying aside for the present all that 
is no thing, pray tell us all that you can about the one 

Taradatt. — All that can be told about it, — in fact, all 
that it is, — may be enounced very briefly. It is exist- 
ence, knowledge, and joy. There you have the whole. 
It is not a something, of which theso arc the properties 
or qualities, — but these aro it, and it these. 

Eusebius. — And this material world ? 
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Taradatt. — That to which you give the name of a 
material world is an illusion. 

At this moment, 0 Theophilus, Lawrence, who had 
seemed previously to be wrapped in his own thoughts, 
broke silence and spoke as follows : — 

Lawrence. — " We are placed in a system in which 
mankind will deal with us, and we, in spite of all theorios 
to the contrary, must deal with mankind, as if the objects 
of sense were real. Hence it does, I own, seem to me an 
unpraotical philosophy which leads men to treat these 
things as if they were unreal." 

On hearing these words, 0 Thcophilus, the Brahman 
seemed not a little perplexed. After pondering them for 
some time, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, he looked 
up, designing apparently to reply to the speaker ; but, 
perceiving that the eyes of Lawrence were again bent 
intently on the moon, he turned to Eusehius, and re- 
marked as follows 

Taradatt. — Men do deal with one another as if the 
objects of sense were real ; and, for aught that I can say 
to the contrary, they possibly must so deal with one an- 
other, so long as the illusion of a world continues. I, 
for one, am not concerned with the inquiry whether this 
or that philosophy is "practical" or "unpractical." I 
ask simply, what is true? What you Europeans call 
" practical," is, I imagine, what we Hindus call vi/uva- 
Mrika; and we admit the importance of attending to 
such a consideration, so far as concerns this illusivo 
world ; but we do not see how the consideration bears 
upon the one reality, which is the solo object of sound 
philosophy. If I mistake not, your own Berkeley was 
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idly charged with inculcating an " unpractical " philo- 
sophy, -when he questioned the existence of material 
substance; hut the best of your writers now-a-days 
acknowledge, that, while he questioned the existence of 
anything under the pheuomena, — to be called material sub- 
stance from its being sub or under these, — he did not deny 
that there were such phenomena as required such and such 
actions to bo practised. For example, he did not neglect 
to practise the action of getting out- of the way of a loaded 
wagon, although ho hold that the driver of the wagon no 
more believed in the existence of a material substance of 
the wagon, over and above all its powers and properties, 
than ho himself did, — the conception that there is any 
such inscrutable substratum, being, he contended, the con- 
ception of his metaphysical opponents, and not that either 
of himself — accused of over-refinement in speculation — 
or of the wagoner not so accused. "We do not, then, 
treat phenomena as if they were unreal, — that is to say, 
as if they were not ; but we deny that they are real — 
that they aro things. Our treatment of thera is " prac- 
tical," our conception of them, at the same time, is 
correct. 

Eusebius. — Wo must look a little closer into that 
word real ; — but hark, Lawrence, who has seemingly been 
in a brown Btudy since he last spoke, appears to bo again 
about to speak. 

Lawrence. — " And as experience is our guide, and not 
tlieory, in practical matters ; as, further, men often entail 
upon themselves, and even upon others, very great 
misery, even in this life, by obstinately following their 
own theories of things, in opposition to the teaching of 
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men of experience, it becomes a very serious question 
for you, whether you ought not to he able to prove the 
Vedanta system far more demonstratively, before you let 
it have the least influence upon your practice. And the 
choice between Christianity and Brahminism is a prac- 
tical question, and one which you will find, the more you 
know of Christianity, to be materially affected by the 
view you take of our relations to matter." 

The Brahman, 0 Theophilus, on hearing this, became 
apparently more puzzled than before. He paused so long 
that at length Eusebius interrupted his meditations by 
asking what was the Sanskrit word for matter. 

Ttiradait,— There is no Sanskrit word for " matter." 

Eusebius. — You surprise me. Colonel "Vans Kennedy, 
I know, denied that there was a Sanskrit word answer- 
ing to our philosophical term "matter;", but Sir O. 
Houghton immediately supplied him with .a dozen. 

Taradatt— "What were they ? 

Eusebius replying that he could not undertake to 
recollect them, I, 0 Theophilus, being not unwilling to 
aid, in some subordinate manner, a discussion which 
interested me not a little, got up and fetched the book, 
which happened to bo among the borrowed volumes that 
enrich my library, and occasionally reproach my punc- 
tuality. Eusebius, turning to the place [the 221st page 
of the (London) Asiatic Journal, vol. xviii., new series, 
1835], read out the words of Sir Graves Haughton as 
follows : — " I must, however, go beyond this refutation, 
and inform your readers of what they might reasonably 
have expected, namely, that the Sanskrit language con- 
tains many words for matter. Take the following examples: 
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vastu, vasu, dravya, sarlra, murtti, tattwa, padartha, prad- 
Mna, mula-prahiti ; and, with the Jamas, pvdgala." 

On hearing this hat road, to each item in -which it 
struck me that Lawrence nodded a mild approval, the 
Brahman, O Theophilus, gradually opened his "eyes wider 
and wider. At the close, he rubbed them as if in doubt 
whether lie were awake ; and then he requested a sight 
of the volume. Having certified himself that the words 
were printed as they had seemed to strike his ear, and 
that he was therefore probably awake, he asked Eusebius 
whether he was content to receive each or any one of 
these words as the synonyme of the term "matter," — 
the of the Greeks. 

Eusebius. — I am content to hear what you have got 
to say against receiving them as such. 

Turudatt.— Let us look at them in succession. The 
word vastu (as the Vedanta Sara will tell you) means the 
Divino Spirit, the one thing recognised as a reality in the 
Vedanta. The whole of what wo talk of as the world is, 
according to the Vedanta, a-vastu, i.e. "not a thing." 
What you speak of as the material world is what we call 
not vastu. And the same applies to the term vasu, the 
second in the list. Then the term dravya, as stated in 
the Tarha Sangraha and a score of other works, is the 
generic name of earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, 
soul, and mind. 

Eusebius. — Soul, do you say ? 

T&radatt. — Certainly. Soul is one of the things be- 
longing to the list headed dravya. Do you hold it to be 
matter ? 

Eusebius. — Heaven forbid. 
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Taradatt.— Then I fear that this term -will not suit ; 
tho more so as I imagine you will ohject to olaasing timo 
and space as varieties of matter. 

Eusebius. — Pray, on what principle do you class theso 
with earth and water ? 

Tdrddait. — On the principle that qualities, etc., belong 
to them, as you may see by referring to the 23rd verse of 
the Bhashd-paricAchheda, the text-book of tho Nyiiya, that 
is in the hands of every schoolboy. 

Eusebius. — Then you hold time to bo a substance? 

Taradatt. — What do you mean by " substance ?" 

Eusebius. — Its meaning accords with its etymology. 
It is that which " stands under," and serves as it were 
for a support to the qualities which could not exist apart 
from it. 

Taradatt. — I like your definition, for it is my own ; 
and so if time has any qualities, then time is the sub- 
stance in which these its own qualities inhere. But tell 
mo : — We mortals have wishes and we have fears ; wo 
have doubts, difficulties, and, occasionally, joys. Do 
these exist apart and of themselves ? 

Eusebius. — Mo. A wish does not exist without a 
wisher, nor a doubt apart from one that doubts. Why 
do you ask a question the answer to which is so self- 
evidently obvious ? 

Taradatt. — I ask it because I am curious to know 
whether yon hold that those wishes and doubts can exist 
apart from matter. Is your wisher or your doubter neces- 
sarily material ? 

Eusebius. — By no means. I happen to remember that 
your own revered Gautama declares that " desire, aver- 
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sion," etc. 'belong to the soul. The soul is a spiritual 
substance, not a material substance. 

Taradatt.— You remember rightly ; you refer to the 
tenth aphorism of Gautama's first lecture. But you speak 
of spiritual substance as differing from material sub- 
stance ; — do you really then, in Europe, hold that there 
is such a twofold distinction in " substance ?" 

Ewebius. — Unquestionably. There are, indeed, men, 
calling themselves "materialists," who hold that there is 
only one substance ; but those who recite the creed in 
which the persons of the Trinity are acknowledged to be 
"the same in substance," speak, as Milton does, of spiritual 
Bubstauce, not of matter. If you will glance down the 
page that is before you, you will see an apposite remark 
of Cudworth's, which, as Sir G. Haughton observes, Lord 
Brougham, in his Discourse on Natural Theology, page 93, 
quotes with applause. Pray read it aloud. 

Taradatt.— Ah, here is what you refer to : — " What- 
ever is, or hath any kind of entity, doth either subsist by 
itself, or else is an attribute, affection, or mode of some- 
thing that doth subsist by itself." Well, I agree with 
Sir G. Haughton that this is obviously true. But tell 
me, in your opinion, does the Deity "subsist by itself," 
or is it " an attribute, eta ?" 

Eusebius. — Of course you know my opinion. God 
exists of himself. His is a spiritual substaneo. 

.Taradatt. — This I expected you to say ; and I tho- 
roughly agree with you. But I must now beg you to 
explain the passage which had just caught my eye on the 
opposite page. 

Eusebius. — Read out the passage. 
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Tarddatt. — I find Sir G. Haughton, in page 220, de- 
clares as follows: — "Every one conversant with these 
subjects must know that, iu philosophical language, sub- 
stance, body, and matter mean all one and the same thing, 
and, as such, are opposed to spirit." Permit me to ask 
you, when your creed speaks of the persons of the Trinity 
as being " the same in substance does it mean that they 
consist of the same matter ? 

EuseUas. — Again, I say, God forbid. But allow me 
to look at the book ; for the passage that you have just 
read makes mo suspect, as you did of yourself a little 
while ago, that I must be dreaming. 

Taking the book, 0 Thcophilus, Eusebius appeared 
the more perplexed the more he pondered and reperused 
the passage assorting the identity of "substance, body, 
and matter." At length he exclaimed: — "Indeed it 
seems to mo that Col. Vans Kennedy, when he assailed 
Mr. Colebrook's account of the Veddnta, and Sir G. C. 
Haughton, when he defended it, must have been engaged 
in a game of cross -purposes, which the enlightened Mr. 
Colebrooke himself, — had he not been then, alas, upon 
his death-bed, — would have been able to bring to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Taradatt.— Pray explain what you refer to. 

Euselius. — -I shall perhaps be the better prepared to 
do this, if you will first complete your detail of objections 
to the string of terms which Sir G. C. Haughton offered 
to Col. Kennedy as equivalents for the philosophical term 
matter ; — but see, here comes the cheerful' Chrysostomus 
and his mcok-cyed helpmate. Let us wolcome them. 

The cheerful Chrysostomus, you must know, 0 Theo- 
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philus, is a valiant polemic, — i'orinidable in argument, 
for his good-humoured imperturbability, as ho is attrac- 
tive at all times through his imperturbable good humour. 
"With a sigh that seemed to come from a heart as light as 
heart could wish, he shook his head gently at Tariidatt, 
who, receiving this not unexpected greeting with an 
expression of countenance blending the comic and the 
kindly, without further exordium addressed him. 

Tarddatt. — "Wo are enquiring, 0 Chrysostomus, whe- 
ther there be any Indian term answering to the word 

"And where is the difficulty?'' exclaimed Chrysos- 
tomus. "Down in the city, paddrtha is one very good 
word for it, and dravya is another." 

Taradatt recapitulated tho objections to the term 
dravya, which I have already recorded ; and Chrysos- 
tomus shook his'head, as if he thought that there were 
here a splitting of straws ; but just then Philoxcnus, 
hearing that a lady had arrived, hastened out to say 
that tea was preparing; and the lady was led off, 
followed by her worthy spouse. 

The Brahman then resumed his criticism of the list, 
remarking that to place among the synonymcs the term 
sarira, which (as rendered rightly in Wilson's Dictionary, 
and also in Sir G. C. Haughton's own) means only the 
body, looked almost like a punning design to burlesque 
the proposition that "substance, lod//, and matter, mean 
all one and the same thing." " The next term," he con- 
tinued, "viz., murtti, which, in common language, means 
a form or image (pif <£i}), means, in philosophical language, 
whatever has definite limits. Earth, water, light, air, 
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and mind, wo are told, 1 arc of this description, whiles the 
ether is a substance not of this description. If the sub- 
stance air extended as far as the substance ether, it would 
cease to bear the name in question, yet this would be 
very different from its ceasing to be material." 

Eusebius. — But what do you hold to be the definite 
magnitude of the mind ? 

Turadait. — In the system to which the term under 
discussion belongs, the mind is held to be of the size of 
an atom. 5 

Eusebius. — Well, let that pass ; — but pray continue 
your censures. The next term that you have to deal with 
is tattwa. 

Tdradatt. — The term tattwa belongs more peculiarly 
to the Sankhya school. Being, according to the ordinary 
etymology, an abstract derivative from tho pronoun tat, 
" that," it answers to the ftcecceitas of Duns Scotus ; hut 
in the Siinkhya it is employed as a concrete term to de- 
note the eight "producers," the sixteen "productions," 
and "soul." 

Eusebius. — In such an acceptation the term certainly 
does not correspond with matter ; but, though tho term 
bears a senso so oxtensivc in tho Sankhya system, may it 
not answer to the term matter in some of the others ? 

Taradatt. — In the Nyiiya it bears a senso founded on 
its supposed etymology, — it means tho nature of anything 
as it really is, — in short, truth. 

Eusebius. — Its supposed etymology ? Is the etymology 
called in question that you have just mentioned ? 

1 See the BlvifK-iiarirtiJihttln, v. 21, urn] il, mniiiiuiitiity, p. 12. 
! Set aiilc, p. siiv. 
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Taradatt. — Certainly ; by those who know what truth 
is. There is but one truth that can be declared to any 
one ; and that one solitary truth,— obscured only by the 
unavoidable imperfections of language, — is conveyed in 
the formula tat twam, " That art thou." The hearer of 
this truth — (from the terms of which, you percoive, truth 
itself takes its designation of tattwa)— when he has rightly 
understood and accepted it, changing the " thou" to the 
first person, reflects thus — " Jam Brahma." This is so 
far well ;— but he must finally got rid of the habit of 
making even himself au object of thought. There must 
bo no object. Tho subject alone must remain — a thought, 
a joy, an existence, — and the only one. 1 

Eusebim. — Take breath, I beseech you, and then let 
us .finish tho list, the next term in which is the word 
paddrt/ta, which our friend Chrysostomus thinks a good 
one. 

Taradatt. — The term paddrtha 1 means "substance" 
(including soul), "quality," "action," "com——." 

" In short," interrupted Eusebius, " it seems to mean 
everything ;— is it so ?" 

Taradatt. — It means everything that is, — with the 
varieties of non- existence into the bargain. 

EuseMus. — Very possibly it may do so in the philo- 
sophical systems ; but when tho word recalls to tbe 
mind of the generality of hearers the idea of sticks and 
stones, and rivors and fruits, and so on, why is it not as 
good a word to uso for matter, when speaking to those 
who are not philosophers, as any other ? 

1 Sec ante, j. mra. ' IkrXa-tayra&a, p. 1. 
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At this question, O Theophilus, tho Brahman looked 
as if taken aback. After some reflection ho replied. 

Taradatt. — Let me understand you, my dear Sir. 
Tho question in hand, if I am not mistaken, was this,— 
viz., Do such and such terms represent tho European 
term " matter " bo precisely, that the difference in 
opinion between Colonel Vans Kennedy and Sir G. C. 
Ilaughton could, so long as wo employ one of those 
terras as the substitute for the term matter, bo brought 
under the cognizance of learned Hindus in such a 
manner that the difference of opinion could bo intelli- 
gently entertained, and rightly adjudicated upon, by 
those competent judges? I deny that the terms are 
such as to allow of this, Few more competent judges 
could have been found than Rammohun Roy ; and yet 
he, when the dispute was laid before him, 1 was so abso- 
lutely ignorant of the meaning of the term matter, 
that he thought that he had settled the question 
submitted to him, by pointing to a passage in his 
own works, fully supporting Mr. Colebrooke's inter- 
pretation, "that," according to the Vcdanta philosophy, 
"God was not only the efficient but the material cause 
of the universe." I have been all along talking on 
the supposition that the enquiry is, how you aro to 
let Indian philosophers understand what you mean by 
matter, — not — what words may serve when speaking 
to the illiterate about material products, without any 
reference to the philosophical conception of matter at all. 

JEuseMus. — Well, — let it he so. I shall expect you 
to explain what bearing the remark of liammohun 

' London Atialic Journal, vol issv., new tenet, IS35, |>. 214. 
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Eoy has upon your spiritual Vodantism, which it seems 
to mc to reduce to something very like simple material- 
ism ; but, in the first instance, pray finish your list of 
terms. What objection have you to pradkana ? 

Taradatt. — The term pradkana belongs to the 
Sdnkhya philosophy, whoro it is interchangeable with 
the next term in the list, viz., mula-prakriti, as Professor 
II. H. Wilson's translation shows, 1 Either term is 
usually translated by the term nature. Such a term — 
(for of tbo Jaina misuse of the word pudgala, I, like 
other Brahmans, know nothing) — comes, perhaps, nearer 
to the term matter than any other in the list; but 
yet it will not servo as a substitute for the uJnj. You 
cannot speak of the pradhana of a jar, or the pradhana 
of a web, as you speak of the 3^ or matter of a goblet 
or a statue, because pradhana is the namo of a single 
power, like the "Kature" of European sceptics. Further, 
instoad of this pradhana being a substance, you may 
learn from Professor Wilson, 2 that it is the aggregate 
of the three qualities, " goodness," " foulness," and 
" darkness." 

Emebius. — Aha, my friend, — but I happen to have 
jotted down in my note-book an extract from the page 
preceding that to which I presume you mean to refer 
me. There 3 Professor Wilson says that, "in speaking 
of qualities, however, the term guna is not to be 
regarded as an insubstantial or accidental attribute, 
but as a substance discernible by soul through the 

1 " Milt, ' the root,' prtttriti ' milm.-,' is pruJ.i,n«,i, 'rl.ii-f,'" it. ScuWilwu'r 
A™.M</<: KSriiZ, p. 10. 

» BSnS&ya Kvrika, p. 63. ' Hid, p. 52. 
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medium of the faculties." What, tlieu, is the use of 
foundiug upon its being called a quality ? 

Here, 0 Theophilus, I ventured to express my own 
opinion on this point. 11 Professor "Wilson," I said, 
"rightly reports the opinion of the Sankhya when he 
says that what are usually spoken of as the three 
' qualities,' (guna) might with propriety be termed 1 In- 
gredients or constituents of nature.' But while it 
would follow logically that, if nature be substantial, 
these its ingredients or constituents cannot be insub- 
stantial, it also follows logically that, if these ingredients 
or constituents are not substances but qualities, then 
nature, the aggregate of them, cannot be substantial, 
but is an aggregate of qualities." Hero Eusebius show- 
ing symptoms of impatience, I paused deferentially, and 
ho cxolaimcd, as I had partly expected— " What room 
is there for any such opinion, forsooth, when Professor 
Wilson cites the very words of Kapila's commoutator, 
who tells us that Satwa and the rest are 'things,' 
not 'specific properties.' "' "Forgivo me," I here ex- 
claimed in turn, "if I object to the rendering, in this 
present connexion, of Vaikeskikd gunah by 1 specific 
properties,' instead of by 1 the Vaiscshiha gunas.' Accord- 
ing to the Vaiseshikas, the gunas—~ the things to which 
exclusively these philosophers allow the name of ' quality' 
— are twenty-four hi number, and to these they deny 
the possession of, or the right of standing as substratum 
to, any of tho said tbur-and-twenty qualities. The 
Iwtnty-four 'qualities' of the Vni'^ldhu philosophy, 3 are 

' Scu till Tiuha-s-mijraha. 
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called gima; — and the Shnkhya commentator, dreading 
that his own three 'qualities' might he mistaken for 
these, took care to warn us that they are not the 
Vaiseshika gunas ; — and, to make assurance doubly sure, 
ho stated that they were spoken of hy Kapila in terms 
which a Vaiieshika or a Naiyityika was bound to apply 
only to a substance, — viz., as ' themselves having 
qualities.'" "Well, well," interrupted Eusebius, "waiv- 
ing that question, let me recall friend Tiiradatt to 
the dictum of Rammohun Roy, 1 that, according to the 
Vediinta philosophy, God was not only the efficient hut 
the material cause of the universe.' If God bo the 
matorial cause of a material universe, then what is God 
but matter? Really I begin to doubt how I am to 
avoid agreeing with Colonel Kennedy that it is impossible 
to suppose that Mr. Colehrooke, who employs the same 
terms — saying of God, that ' He is both efficient and 
material cause of the world" — could be of opinion 
that such a system could ho otherwise than material. 
I see, indeed, that Mr. Colehrooke, by what Sir G. C. 
Haughton calls 'a fortunate departure from his usual 
reserve,' 2 has left an explicit record of bis opinion of 
the Vedanta philosophy that removes all doubt as to 
his conception of its nature. The Vedanta, he says, 
1 deduces from the test of the Indian scriptures a 
refined psychology, which goes to a denial of a material 
world.' 3 But is not this contradictory to the other 
assertion ? Deny a material world, and what do you 
mean by its material causo ? Sir G. C. Haughton 

' C.i'.cljrf-ukc's Knmj; vol. L, p, S7!. ! MaUc Journal,, vol. iviii,, p. 215. 
: (Mcliinukts Em/iji, vul. i, p. 227. 
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appears to have been conscious that there was some 
inconsistency here, for ho seeks to shift the blame from 
Mr. Colehrooke to the Vedanrists themselves. Mr. 
Colebrooke hold the Yedanta to be a refined psycho- 
logy, and 'consequently,' argues Sir Q. C. H aught or, 
' should it appeal- to be, as Colonel Kennedy asserts, 
a Bystem of gross and material pantheism in the writings 
of Mr. Colebrooke, such an inference must bo deduced 
from the expressions of its Indian interpreters, who arc 
faithfully rendered by him." I must say, I think 
Sir Gr. C. Haughton had better have confined his defence 
of Mr. Colebrooke to this single assertion that the 
inconsistency belongs to the system itself which Mr. 
Colebrooke faithfully expounded. No more then needed 
to be said. The most marvellous thing of all is the 
fact that Colonel Kennedy, with the inconsistency star- 
ing him in the face, could speak of the Vedanta as 
' the most spiritual system that ever was imagined by 
man.' ' Solve this riddle, friend TarSdatt, if you have 
the power,— which I greatly doubt." 

TaradatL— The riddle can be solved without diffi- 
culty. There is no such inconsistency as you imagine 
in the system, and neither is there in Mr. Colebrooko's 
exposition. Colonel Kennedy misunderstood Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and Sir Q. C. Haughton, with his well-intended 
interference and his pet dogma of the co-extensive 
signification of the terms "substance" and "matter," 
bewildered the Colonel still further. The Rajah, Ram- 
raohun Roy, was right in declaring that Mr. Colebrooke 
was right. Had the Rajah been as thoroughly well 

' Asiatic Journal, vol. iriii, p. IIS. : im, p. 9B. 
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versed in the technical terminology of European philo- 
sophy as in that of the Yeditnta and the Nyaya, he 
could at once have placed his finger on the misconceived 
term -which lay at the bottom of the strange logomachy 
recorded in these papers of the Asiatic Journal. Mr. 
Coiehrooke, had he been in health, could have done 
this ; and I can fancy the readiness with which that most 
candid of scholars would have given up the use of a 
term which was liable to such misconception. When 
Mr. Colebrooke, or Rammohun Roy, speaks of the 
Vedantic tenet that God is the material cause of the 
univorso, do yon suppose he means a cause consisting 
of the matter which we have been hitherto in vain 
seeking to find a name for in the list offered by Sir G. 
C, Haughton ? 

Eusebius. — If not, then what is it that ho does mean? 

TdrHdatt. — Why, surely, — if we have had such diffi- 
culty in finding — what we have not yet found — a term 
in the philosophic vocabulary of India answering to 
matter, does it not strike you as an odd circumstance 
that the same vocabulary should so readily supply a 
term for a "material cause?" 

EuseUus. — Now that you mention it, the circum- 
stanco docs seem indeed somewhat odd. But may we 
not turn it to good account? We want a word for 
"matter;" — tell me then your word for "material,'' 
and I imagine that we shall only have to lop off the 
adjectival termination in order to find what wo were 
in search of. 

Tarddatl. — It grieves mo to disappoint you, but in 
the present instance your disappointment is unavoidable. 
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The Sanskrit term rendered "material cause" is sama- 
vayi-kurana. In the Vediinta books the term upadana- 
karana is moro commonly used, but the same thing is 
meant. The portion of the term (viz., samavayi) so 
frequently rendered, by Mr. Colebrooko and his suc- 
cessors, "material," is the adjectival derivative of the 
word samavaya — which Mr. Colebrooko rightly renders 
"intimate and constant relation." 1 

Eusebius. — "Intimate and constant relation?" — this 
will never serve as an equivalent for matter. 

Taradatt. — Ho. But it will servo very well to 
denote the relation between a substance and its quali- 
ties, as it is employed, in our philosophical vocabulary, 
to do. Hence the logomachy of Colonel Kennedy and 
Sir G. C. Haughton might have been prevented if Mr. 
Colebrooko had rendered samavatji-karana by " substantial 
cause" instead of "material cause." That Mr. Cole- 
brooke did not confound substance with matter, like his 
well-intentioned defender, is evident from his speaking 
of soul as a substance. " Being a substance," ho says, 
" though immaterial, as a substratum of qualities, it is 
placed in Canade's arrangement as one of the nine sub- 
stances which are there recognized." 1 Now, pray ob- 
serve,— Soul, though immaterial, is a substratum of 
qualities : — qualities, according to Plato and the Vcdan- 
tists alike, havo not an esse such as their substratum 
has:— hence, soul, the immaterial, is the only real 
essence ;— Mr. Colebrooko was right in saying that the 
Vodanta is a "refined psychology;" Colonel Kennedy, 
rightly entertaining the same view of the Vediinta, was 

' ColeTirooic'i* Euayt, vol. i., p. 26". ' Ji.'if, vol. 1, p. 2f!S. 
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to blame for boggling at Mr. Colebrooke's employment 
of the technical term "material cause" for what might 
bettor have been called " substratum ;" — and Sir 0. C. 
Ilaughton was to be condoled with for a confusion of 
ideas in regard to the co-extensivencss of matter and 
substance, which are no more co-cxtensivo in meaning 
than cow is co-extensive with quadruped. 

Having heard this, Eusebius, as it appeared to me, 
became thoughtful. He shook his head several times, 
as if doubtful. At length ho looked up briskly and 
exclaimed : — " Why do you talk of soul, as if there were 
but one ? I have a soul ; you have a soul ; even our 

friend here " "Stop, my dear sir," exclaimed the 

Brahman, "we have separate minds, but soul is one 
only — pure and unchangeable.'' But here, 0 Theophi- 
lus, as you will observe, the conversation diverged from 
the question of matter ; — so I will not at present report 
the discussion that ensued. Ultimately left alono, I 
joined the circle at tho tea-table of Philoxenus, where 
the conversation, cheerful and miscellaneous, bore little 
reference to the notions of the Hindus. 



NOTE B. 

ON THE HINDU EMPLOYMENT OF TnE TERMS "SOUL" 
AND " MIND." 

You ask mo, 0 Theophilus, what the Brahman was 
going to say, when my last communication was abruptly 
brought to a closo by the diverging of Eusebius from 
the question of the term " matter." Eusebius, then, in 
reply to the Brahman's assertion of the unity of soul 
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and the plurality of minds, exclaimed—" You talk most 
Strangely, explain yourself if possible." 

Taradatl, — You observe the moon, which Lawrence 
has kept gazing at,— indifferent to our conversation, on 
the subject of whicb his mind is apparently made up. 
Now look into any of these large earthen vessels which 
Philoxcnus keeps filled with water for tho benefit of his 
beloved shrubs aud trees. If it should seem to you 
that the moon is visible in every one of these, as well 
as in the sacred stream that ripples before us, would you 
conclude that there are many moons, some of thorn at 
rest, as in the water-tub, and some in agitation, aa in 
the rippling stream ? 

Euscbiw. — No ; because there is but one real moon, 
and the others are reflections. 

Turiidatt. — Good : — and if the water, to which these 
reflections are due, were removed, what would remain ? 

Emebius. — Why, as regards the present question, 
the moon itself. 

TUmclatt. — True. Now, in like manner remove the 
ignorance or delusion, out of which men's minds are 
made, and then there will he no dim or disturbod re- 
flections of soul, but soul itself will remain alone. 

Ettsebius.- — You ought to be very sure indeed that 
you have good evidence for the authenticity of a revela- 
tion which asserts things so repugnant to reason and 
common sense. 

Tiiradalt.-— On the contrary, I think, wo may dispense 
with the trouble of enquiring into tho credentials of a 
revelation conveying a doctrine which so irresistibly 
approves itself to the reason. 
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At this declaration, 0 Theophilus, Eusebius shrugged 
his shoulders, Lawrence sighed, aud I myself felt moved 
to speak, which I proceeded to do as follows: — " That the 
doctrine of the Vediinta so entirely approves itself to the 
reason ought to lead you to doubt, 0 Tiiradatt, whether 
the doctrine required a revelation, and was therefore likely 
to bo the subject of one. I do not refer to those queer 
observances, such as inhaling the breath by one nostril 
and expelling it by the other, which are inculcated in 
the system, and which, in my opinion, are so far from 
approving themselves to the reason, that an unquestion- 
ably authenticated revelation alone could justify then- 
being gravely considered. I refer solely to the great 
tenet that only One exists, and that nothing but One 
ever really existed, or will exist, or could exist." 

Here Eusebius, starting up, put on his hat, and, 
turning on his heel, walked off. Tarsidatt, who seemed 
to waver between the inclination to follow his friend 
and some curiosity to hear me out, laughingly welcomed 
nio as a convert to Yedantisai ; while, disregarding the 
interruption, I proceeded, — until ultimately left alone, as 
I mentioned before.' 

NOTE C, 

ON "IORTC" AND "RHETORIC," AS REGARDED BY THE 
HINDtfS. 

He who undertakes to argue with a learned Hindu 
will be the better of knowing how a Hindu roasoncr 
■ Sec a,iu, p. a. 
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arranges his arguments, and why. This has been 
generally and often mischievously misconceived. A 
misconception of this matter suggested [Benares Maga- 
zine, 1852, vol. viii., p. 251] the following 

REMONSTRANCE TO SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON ON HIS 
INJUSTICE TO THE HINDUS. 

The reader may probably recollect the notable para- 
dox of Dr. Campbell's, that " there is always some 
radical defect in a syllogism, which is not chargeable with 
that species of sophism known among logicians by the 
name of petitio principii, or a begging of the question" 
{PML of Rhet., vol. i., p. 174). This "epigrammatic, 
yet unanswerable remark," as Mr. Dugald Stewart styles 
it, was well answered by Archbishop Whately, when 
he observed {Logic, bk. i. § 4) that Dr. Campbell little 
dreamt, "of course, that his objections, however specious, 
lie against the process of reasoning itself, universally ; 
and will therefore, of course, apply to those very 
arguments which he is himself adducing. He should 
have been reminded of the story of the woodman who 
had mounted a tree, and was so earnestly employed 
in lopping the boughs, that he unconsciously cut off the 
bough on which ho was standing.'' 

Sir William Hamilton (in his Discussions, p. 615) 
has answered this "unanswerable" epigram of Dr. 
Campbell's, less epigrammatically, but more searchingly, 
in a passage which we transcribe the more readily, as 
it will afford us an opportunity of vindicating what 
Sir 'William calls " the Hindu syllogism," against his 
undeserved disparagement of it. He says : — " Mentally 
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one, the categorical syllogism, according to its order 
of announcement, is either analytic (A), or synthetic (B). 
Analytic, if (what is inappropriately styled) the con- 
clusion be expressed first, and (what are inappropriately 
styled) the premises be then stated as its reasons. 
Synthetic, if the premises precede, and, as it were 
effectuate the conclusion." lie then goes on, in a note, 
to say, " This, in the fir»t place, relieves the syllogism 
of two one-aided views. The Aristotelian syllogism is 
exclusively synthetic ; the Epicurean (or Neoclesian) 
syllogism was — for it has been long forgotten— ex- 
clusively analytic ; whilst the Hindi! syllogism is merely 
a clumsy agglutination of these counter forms, being 
nothing but an operose repetition of the same reasoning 
enounced, 1st, analytically, 2nd, synthetically. In 
thought the syllogism is organically one ; and it is 
only stated in an analytic or synthetic form, from the 
necessity of adopting the one order or the other, in 
accommodation to the vehicle of its expression — 
language. For the conditions of language require that 
a reasoning be distinguished into parts, and these de- 
tailed before and after other. The analytic and syn- 
thetic orders of enouncemcnt arc thus only accidents of 
the syllogistic process. This is, indeed, shown in 
practice, for our best reasonings proceed indifferently in 
either order. 

" In the second place, this central view vindicates the 
syllogism from the objection of jietitio prineipii, which, 
professing logically to annul logic, or at least to reduce 
it to an idle tautology, defines syllogistic — the art of 
avowing in the conclusion what has been already con- 
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fessetl in the premises. This objection (wlrieh has at 
least the antiquity of three centuries and a-half) is 
only applicable to the synthetic or Aristotelic order of 
enouneement, which the objectors contemplate as alone 
possible. It does not hold against the syllogism, con- 
sidered aloof from the accident of its expression; and 
being proved irrelevant to this, it is easily shown in 
reference to the synthetic syllogism itself, that it applies 
only to an accident of its external form." Ho goes 
on to say, that the synthetic form of the syllogism is 
the "less natural. For if it be asked, 'Is C in A?' 
surely it is more natural to reply, 'Yes' (or C is in A); 
for C is in B and B in A (or, for B is in A and C in 
B), than to reply, B is in A, and C in B (or C is in 
B and B in A), therefore, C is hi A. 

" In point of fact, the analytic syllogism is not only 
the more natural, it is even presupposed by the syn- 
thetic. To express in words, we must first analyse 
in thought the organic whole— the montal simultaneity 
of simple reasoning, and then we may reverse in thought 
tho process by a synthetic return. Further, we may now 
enounce the reasoning in cither order; but certainly, 
to express it in the essential, primary, or analytic 
order, is not only more natural, but more direct and 
simple, than to express it in the accidental, secondary, 
or synthetic. This also avoids the objection of P. P." 
[i.e., the objection that the syllogism involves a petitio 
principii.] 

"Well, let us first consider how this debars Dr. 
Campbell's objection, and thou we may proceed to the 
vindication of the Hindu Philosophers. 
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The synthetic syllogism is of this form : — 

" All things smoking arc fiery. 
The mountain is smoking, 
Therefore the mountain ii flory." 

This is tho form of syllogism contemplated by Dr. 
Campbell, and ho says that here the question is begged. 
Tho question is, whether the mountain bo fiery or not ; 
and ho alleges that you beg, or take for granted, the 
very question in dispute, when you lay down the pre- 
mise, 11 All things smoking [and among these the smok- 
ing mountain] are fiery." This seems plausible; but 
let us now look at the analytic form of tho same syllo- 
gism, which is as follows : — 

« The mountain is ftery, 
And all things smoking aro fiery." 

In this form of expression wo do not begin by 
laying down anything which can be charged with taking 
for granted the point in dispute ; we propound affirm- 
atively, for discussion, the point in dispute itself, and 
then assign a reason, and then propound a condition 
in the absence of which the reason would avail nothing. 
The objection of " avowing in the conclusion what has 
been already confessed in the premises," does not apply 
to the argument in this analytic form ; and aa the argu- 
ment in this form is none other than the same argu- 
ment in the synthetic form, neither does the objection 
really apply to the latter. 

But now, however far the Scotch Philosophers may 
have gone astray, wo should like to be told what there 
is in all this that the Hindu Philosophers have failed to 
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discern. Let us follow Sir William through his analysis 
of tho syllogistic process just quoted, and soc whether 
there he any oue single step in it for which our Sanskrit 
books do not supply tho counterpart, and no "clumsy" 
counterpart, but something as perfectly elaborated (at 
least) as ancient Greece or modern Germany (or " modern 
Athens" either) can offer us. 

To begin with the beginning. Sir William Hamilton, 
as we have seen, observes, that, " In thought, the 
syllogism is organically one ; and it is only stated in 
an analytic and synthetic form, from the necessity of 
adopting the one order or the other, in accommodation 
to the vehicle of its expression — language." Good : — 
and have the Hindus failed to discern this ? So far from 
it, that they have endeavoured, and, as far as we are 
aware, at least as successfully as any that over attempted 
it, to embody this organic unit// of the syllogism in thought 
in a linguistic unity of expression. When they discuss 
tho laws of the mind syllogizing "for itself," — i.e., to use 
Sir William's language, "in thought" — they notify 
the organic unity of the process by wrapping the two 
premises in one sentence so constructed (viz., in the 
shape of a period), that, until the lost word of the sen- 
tence is uttered, no demand is made — or rather no pre- 
tence exists — for either affirmation or negation. In 
reference to the stock example above quoted, the pro- 
mises " in thought," are propounded, in their unity, 
by writers on the ffyaya, thus: — "By smoke, invari- 
ably attended by fire, is attended this mountain." We 
subjoin the Sanskrit 1 (from the Tarka-sangralui., ed. 2, 
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p. 39). Can Sir "William Hamilton point out, anteriorly 
to his own statement regarding the organic unity of the 
syllogism " in thought," any expression, in a European 
work, evincing a more thorough conviction of the truth 
in question than this periodic form of expression adopted 
by the Hindus for conveying the premises in their 
simultaneity ? To our mind it was a noble, and far 
from unsuccessful, effort to emancipate their exposition 
of the mental process, in its unity, from those hampering 
" conditions of language," which,- as Sir William re- 
marks, "require that a reasoning be distinguished into 
parte, and theso detailed before and after other." In a 
period, strictly, nothing is detailed " heforo and after 
other." The "yes" or the " no" can no more legitimately 
leave the Hps of the auditors till the last word of the 
period has been heard, than the bullet can leave the gun 
before the process of loading is finished and the trigger 
pulled.' 

Let us now follow Sir William in his next step. 
" The analytic and synthetic orders of enouncement are, 
thus, only accidents ui 1L0 syllogistic process. This ia, 
indeed, shewn in practice, for our best reasonings proceed 
indifferently in either order." Good again ;— but have 
the Hindus failed to discern this ? Not a bit of it, as we 
shall show. The Aristotclic syllogism may be, as Sir 
William observes, "exclusively synthetic," and the "long 

" Some one may ptrlmps say— X:lv ; ljul wh.ni you havo uttered ill lis much of 
yriur pi'l-iml, via., " iiy smtiti; inv.iriiJily jU.inInl l.y iir L .,'' t]]. : :i «o >nay h-iriiiufiily 
mu-miiJl V'iii. n:itl limy (lit iiu'iii iarjlt artcndi/iiniv. To this vrn reply, that Jon 

[i:ivl V.L'iti 'r li^'m I" i!" ill i y Mi'- j. tl-iiii-. i: mil lliin j 1 :i ; ;L bioiv, ii.f.iri- 

yon hsH heard me out, my peiiod might have hcen intended to run thus—" By 
>;i.(,Jz iii'jur„j.W<; etlcwtid by fire this niiiuiitain is m,i attended, becnusc [I choose to 
hold Itiat] facie is i», <nrli kind r>f null'." You havp no pretence to understand mo 
till I finish my period. 
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forgotten " Epicurean or JJeoclesian syllogism " exclu- 
sively analytic;" and Dr. Campbell and Mr. Stewart, 
conversant only with the former, may have written (as 
indeed they have) most dismal nonsense on the whole 
subject ; but have the Hindus done so ? Again we re- 
ply, — not a bit of it. We have seen how the Tarka- 
sangraha (following hundreds of consentient writers), re- 
cognized, and sought to symbolize, in language guardedly 
periodic, the unity of the syllogism "in thought,"— the 
"reasoning for one's-self." 1 Let us now sec how the 
Hindus regard " the analytic aud synthetic orders of 
enoun cement,— the mere ' accidents,' " as Sir "William 
justly observes, "of the syllogistic process;" and let us 
see whether they failed to discern tho fact that " our best 
reasonings proceed indifferently in either order." Let us 
turn to tho Vedunla-pai-ibhiinhCi. section second. There 
we read as follows: — "Reasoning is divided into that 
which is for one's-self, and that which is for another. 
Of these, that which is for one's-self has been already 
described ; but that which is for another is effected by a 
process. This process is an aggregate of parts ; aud the 
parts are three only, in the shape of— 1st, the proposi- 
tion, the reason, and the example [ — making up Sir 
William's analytical, or more natural, form of exposi- 
tion] ; — or, 2nd, the example [ — equivalent to the major 
premiss — ], the application, and the conclusion" 1 [Sir 
William's synthetical, or less natural form]. 



And hero, before we go further, lot ua remark in 
passing, that Sir "William's parenthetical protests against 
things being " inappropriately styled " the premises, or 
"inappropriately styled" the eonclusion, do not apply 
at all to the language of Hindu philosophers. When 
the matter in question is stated first, as in the analytical 
form, they style it the proposition (pratifna) ; when it is 
stated last, they style it the conclusion, or issue {niga- 
mana). The "clumsy" instances of want of termino- 
logical foresight in Western speculators, thus noticed by 
Sir William, do not occur in the Indian scientific language, 
where tilings are not named from their separable accidents. 

But why did the author of the Vedanta-paribhasha 
think it necessary to impress upon Hs readers long ago 
the essential equivalence of the analytic and synthetic 
forms of the syllogism, to which Sir William Hamilton 
has found it necessary to call the attention of Western 
sages in the year 1852 ? He tells us, when, in continu- 
ation of the passage last quoted, ho says that the five 
members of what Sir William Hamilton calls the " clumsy 
agglutination," are not, as some Hindu learners by rote 
might have imagined them to be, indispensable ; " for," 
to quote the work itself, " since no moro than three mem- 
bers arc required to set forth the general principle and 
its relevancy to the subject, the other two members [of 
the fivo-mcmbercd exposition] are superfluous.'" Hero, 
then, we see that tho Hindus were just as well aware as 
Aristotle, that three members suffice to contain all the 
essentials of a process of reasoning, and just as well 
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aware as Sir "William Hamilton, that these three mem- 
bers may be arranged indifferently in either the analytic 
or the synthetic order. What, then, becomes of Sir 
William's scornful remark that "the Hindu syllogism is 
merely a clumsy agglutination of these counter forms?" 
It is irrelevant altogether,— -the five-membered exposition, 
which it alludes to, not being the Hindu syllogism at all, 
but the Hindu rhetorical exposition. Sir William Hamil- 
ton might, with the same (absolutely the same) pro- 
priety, accuse Euclid of a " clumsy agglutination" of the 
analytic and synthetic syllogisms, because he begins by 
stating his proposition as a proposition, and ends byre- 
stating it as a conclusion. Sir William very well knows 
that logic and rhetoric are not the same thing. At page 
641 of his Discussions, ho says, "Here wc must not 
confound the logical with the rhetorical, the necessary in 
thought with the agreeable in expression." Good : may 
we, then, cherishing, as we do, tho profoundest admira- 
tion for Sir "William Hamilton, entreat that he will 
not 1 (in imitation of those who have on this point erred 
before him) continue to confound the logical with the 
rhetorical when again writing or speaking of Hindu 
speculation? Wo have shown him that the Hindus 
have the analytic syllogism of Epicurus, the synthetic 
syllogism of Aristotle, and an expression (not excelled 
in precision by any similar attempt that we are awaro 
of) for his own syllogism "in thought," in its organic 
unity. Is all this to be ignored, and the error of tho 
earlier investigators of Sanskrit literature, misrepresent- 

i [This was written in 1853, nOcr a letter, the lasi rccoired by mo, frum Sir 
William Hamilton.] 
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ing the oralimi as the syllogism, 1 to bo for ever perpetu- 
ated ? Sir William Hamilton is not unknown to living 
successors of the old Indian sages on the banks of tho 
Ganges. But had the unfortunate passage on which we 
have animadverted heon tho first on which the eye of 
one of these readers alighted, the chance is that it would 
have gone some way to confirm the impression, here 
yet too prevalent, that the Europeans, though capital 
workers in brass and iron, had better leave (he discus- 
sion of things intellectual to those whoso land was the 
birth-place of philosophy. 



[In justification of the foregoing remarks, wo quote 
from the familiar textbook, the 'Furka-^iiirjrulia (Benares, 
1852), as follows :—] 

THE CHAPTER ON INFERENCE. 

v$n ^fa wi iTTm! : i rfwg q^rrr ^f^T?rf%f?r utt- 

TRANSLATION. 

"An induction (anmnuna) is tho instrument of uii 
inference (anumiti). An inference is knowledge that 
results from syllogizing {parametria). Syllogizing is the 
taking cognizance that the subject (pakshd) possesses 

1 Seo this piim nihil- fully in ]i. li ^iul Erliiiuu) of tho English 

venion al lliu Ttrts-wiijrai: 
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what is constantly accompanied [by something which is . 
thus seen to belong to the subject]. For example, — the 
taking cognizance that ' This hill has smoke — ■which is 
constantly accompanied [at the point where it origi- 
nates] by fire' — is [an instance of] syllogizing [i.e., of 
apprehending, in connection, an induction and an obser- 
vation]. The knowledgo resulting therefrom, viz., that 
1 The hill has fire [somewhere about it],' is an inference. 
' The being constantly accompanied ' (vyapli) is such an 
invariableness of association as this— that wherever there 
is smoke there is fire. By the 1 subject's possession' [of 
something that is constantly accompanied], we mean tho 
fact that there exists — in a mountain, for instance, — that 
which is constantly accompanied [by something else]." 

REMARKS. 

In order that we may be enabled to trace the analogy 
which, disguised by differences arising from diversity in 
the point of view or in the form of expression adopted, 
must yet necessarily exist between any two expositions 
of the reasoning process, neither of which is unsound, 
let us examine the terms in tho foregoing passage, 
which we have rendered, as nearly as wo could, by 
equivalents borrowed from the logic of Europe. 

The first formal difference that requires to be noticed, 
is the fact that, whilst the European logic employs a 
phraseology founded on classification, the Nyaya ^mi-i to 
work with tho terms on which the classification is based. 
The former infers that kings are mortal because they 
belong to the class of men. The latter arrives at the 
same inference by means of the consideration that mor- 
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tality is present wherever there ia the human nature, 
and the human nature wherover there ia that of a ting. 

In the argumentative expression, "This hill has 
mvariably-firo-attended smoke," there are wrapt up, 
in one, the major premiss, "wherever there is smoke 
there is fire," and the minor premiss, "this hill is 
smoking." The reason for preferring to regard these 
as two constituent parts of a single statement appears 
to bo this, that it ia only when simultaneously present 
to the mind that the premises compel the inference. 
When they are stated separately, they are no other than 
the premises of an Aristotelian syllogism. 

The term which we have rendered " the being con- 
stantly accompanied," viz., vyapti, means, literally, " per- 
vadedness." In regard to the import of a proposition 
which the logic of Europe calls a universal affirmative, 
such as " all men are mortal," the Naiyayika would say 
that thero is pervadedness (vyapti) of humanity by 
mortality and he would state the proposition thus: 
""Where there is humanity there is mortality." In a 
universal affirmative, the predicate or major term con- 
notes the " pervader" (vyupaka), or constant aceompanier 
of that, connoted by the subject or minor term, which ia 
"pervaded" (vyapya), or constantly accompanied by it. 
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<\H*> x&£^& i i**Uff,,i3<ft ifsrrfafir wrogftrfir- 

TRANSLATION. 

" An induction is of two kinds [inasmuch as it may 
be employed], for one's-sclf and for another. That which 
is for one's-self is the cause of a private conclusion [in 
one's own mind]. For example, having repeatedly and 
personally observed, in the case of culinary hearths and 
the like, that where there is smoke there is fire, having 
gathered the invariable atteudedness [of smoke by fire], 
having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to 
whether there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the 
mountain, a man recollects the invariable attondedness, 
viz., ' where there is smoke there is fire.' Thereupon 
the knowledge arises that ' this mountain has smoke, 
which is constantly accompanied by fire.' This is called 
[by somo] the 'pondering of a sign' (Unga-paramaraa). 
Thence results the knowledge that 'the mountain is 
fiery,' which is the conclusion (anwniti). This is the 
process of inference for one's-self." 

THAN BL ATI0N. 

" But after having, for one's-self, inferred fire from 
smoke, when one makes use of the five-membered form 
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of exposition, with ;i view to the information of another, 
then is the process one of ' inference for the sake of an- 
other.' For example : (1) The mountain lias fire in it ; 
(2) because it has smoke ; (3) whatever has smoke has 
fire, as a culinary hearth ; (4) and so this has ; (5) there- 
fore it is as aforesaid. By this [exposition], in conse- 
quence of the sign [or token] here brought to his notice, 
the other also arrives at the knowledge that there is fire." 

TRANSLATION. 

" The five members [of this exposition are severally 
named]; (1) the proposition (prat-ijna), (2) the reason 
(hetu\ (3) the example (udaharana), (4) the application 
(upanaya), and (5) the conclusion (nigamana). 'The 
mountain is fiery,' is the proposition ; ' because of its 
being smoky,' is the reason; 'whatever is smoky is 
fiery,' is [the general proposition or principle founded 
on] the example [of culinary hearths and the like] ; ' and 
so this [mountain] is' is the [syllogistic] application; 
' therefore it [the mountain] is fiery,' is the conclusion." 

REMARKS. 

Tho flve-membered argumentative exposition has been 
the object, sometimes of undeserved censure, and some- 
times of commendation equally undeserved. "When it is 
commended, at the expense of the Aristotelian syllogism, 
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on the allegation (see a quotation in Sir G. C. Haughton's 
Prodromus; p. 215), "that it exhibits a more natural mode 
of reasoning than is compatible with the compressed limits 
of the syllogism, and that its conclusion is as convincing 
as that of the syllogism," the commendation is based 
simply on a misconception of the syllogism thus dis- 
paraged. On the other hand, when it is censured as 
"a rude form of the syllogism," the censure is mis- 
applied, because what corresponds to the syllogism is the 
two-mombered expression, which, we have already seen, 
comprises neither more nor less than the syllogism does ; 
whoreas the form now under consideration is proposed as 
the most convenient for communicating our convictions 
to others. Being a matter of exposition, it is therefore 
a question of rhetoric whether the form be, or be not, the 
most convenient in which to arrange our proposition, our 
proofs, and our illustrations. The five-membcred expres- 
sion, so far as its arrangement is concerned, is a summary 
of Canada's views in regard to rhetoric, " an offshoot from 
logic," (see Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, p. 6), and to 
which, after "the ascertainment of the truth by investi- 
gation," belongs " the establishment of it to the satisfac- 
tion of another." Disregarding what is called rhetorical 
artifice, which, in his system, would have been out of 
place, as it would have been out of place in Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry, Kaniida directs his rhetorician to 
commence, as Euclid does, by stating the proposition to 
bo proved. The reason is next to bo alleged, and then 
instances are to be cited in order to show that the reason 
is sufficient to establish the fact in regard to all cases of 
a certain given character. The auditor is then to he 

13 
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reminded that there is no dispute that the oase in ques- 
tion is of the given character, and the oration winds up 
with the re-introduction of tho original proposition, in 
the new character of an established conclusion, just as 
Euclid's argument winds up by re-introducing the tri- 
umphant proposition with a flourish of trumpets in the 
shape of a " Quod erat demonstrandum." 

Thus, rhetorically considered, the five-membered ex- 
pression is a very suitable framework for a straight-for- 
ward argumentative speech, making no appeal to the 
passions, and not hesitating to table, without exordium, 
the proposition whioh it proceeds to establish. 

Logically considered, the five-membered expression 
is a combination of the inductive with the deductive 
syllogism.' The instances which led the speaker to an 
inductive generalization, are cited [in the shape of some 
one or other example, followed or not by a suggestive 
"etc."] for the satisfaction of the auditor, in the third 
division of the rhetorical address ; from which circum- 
stance it has happened that those who suppose tho in- 
tended function of the model oration and of the Aris- 
totelie syllogism to be identical, have come, either to 
regard the oration as an illogical monstrosity, or else to 
fancy that it is a great improvement upon the syllogism. 
The former misconception is that of those who, like 
Eitter {History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv., p. 365), 
were familiarly conversant with the logic of the schools. 
The other misconception was to be looked for in the 
case of tlioso whose notions of the logic of the schools 
were derived from Locke's Essay and Campbell's Rhetoric. 

• [Aa well as of the Epicurean nml (he Aristotelian ijUogijm. Ste ontt, p. 147.] 
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Thus it is quite unfair to say, with Bitter {History 
of Philosophy, vol. iv., p. 3C5), that two of the five 
members of Kanada's argument "are manifestly super- 
fluous, while, by the introduction of an example in the 
third, the universality of the conclusion is vitiated : " — 
for, as we have shown, the citation of the example 
serves, as a matter of rhetorical convenience, to bring 
to the recollection of the hearer, instances, in regard to 
which all parties are unanimous, and which are such as 
should constrain him to admit the universality of the 
principle from which the conclusion follows. 

TRANSIiATIOS. 

"The instrument [in the making] of au inference 
(anumiti), whether for one's-self or for another, is simply 
the consideration of a ' sign' (lingo) ; therefore an induc- 
tion (anumana) [which was previously stated to be the 
instrument of an inference], is (just) this consideration 
of a sign." 

^f?r i wfiiT^w ^ "■4iifH+K***reTffii^flr *mr 
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TRANSLATION. 

" A sign [or characteristic token] {lingo) is of three 
sorts : 1, that which ia [a token in virtue of its being 
constantly] accompanied [by what it betokens], and ab- 
sent [when what it would betoken is absent] {anwaya- 
vyatireki) ; 2, that which is [a token in virtue of its 
being constantly] accompanied only [and never absent 
through the absence of what it should betoken, the 
thing betokened being in this case one everywhere pre- 
sent] (kevalanwayi) ; and, 3, that which is [a token in 
virtue of its being invariably] absent only [in the case 
of everything that could be cited in addition to the 
subject of the proposition itself] (kcvatavyatirelci). [To 
illustrate these three in order],— that which is accom- 
panied and absent {anteayavyatireki) is that which is 
pervaded by [or, in other words, of which there is in- 
variably predicable] accompaniment (anwaya) [on the 
part of what it betokens], and absence (yyatireka) [on 
its own part, when what it might betoken is absent], as 
the possession of smoke, when fire is what is to be esta- 
blished. [For example], 1 Where there is smoke there 
is fire, as on the culinary hearth [where the fire is 
assumed never to be extinguished] : ' — here there is 
' pervadedness by attendance' (anwayav.yapli.) 'i.e.. it 
is predicable of the token, smoke, that it is attended 
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by fire which it betokens]. 1 Wbere fire is not, there 
smoke is not, as in a great lake [where it is taken for 
granted that fire cannot be] : '—here there is ' pervadod- 
ness by absence' [vyatirekavyapti) [i.e., it is predicable of 
smoke, as a token, that it will be absent where what it 
would have betokened is absent]. [In the second place], 
that [sign] which is accompanied only (kevaldmvayi) is 
that whicb is ' pervaded by [or, in other words, of which 
there is invariably predicable] accompaniment only' [on 
the part of what it betokens]. For example : ' A jar is 
nameable because it is cognizable, as a web is:' — here 
there is no [case of] ' pervadedness by absence,' in 
cognizability and uameableness, because everything [that 
we can bo conversant about] is both cognizable and 
nameable. [Thirdly, and lastly], that [sign] which is 
absent only (kevalavyatircM) is that which is 1 pervaded 
by [or, in other words, of which there is invariably pre- 
dicable] absence only,' [on its part, in the case of what- 
ever could be cited, as an example, in addition to the 
subject of the proposition itself]. For example : — 

(1) 'Earth is different from these others [of the 

elements] : 

(2) Because it is odorous: — 

(3) What is not different from these others is not 

odorous, — as water, [for example, is in- 
odorous] : 

(4) But this [earth] is not so [i e., is not in- 

odorous] : 

(5) Therefore it is not such [as the other elements, 

but different from these others].' 
n.er,e [wo arc obliged to employ, in the third raom- 
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ber, a universal negative, because] there is no analogous 
example [to cite in confirmation], in the ease of [the 
universal affirmative] ' What possesses odor is different 
from the others,' seeing that earth alone [according 
to the Nyuya) can be the subject [of a proposition in 
•which odor is affirmatively predicated]." 

TRANSLATION. 

" That, whoso possession of what is to be established 
is doubted, is called the subject (paks/ia) ; as the moun- 
tain, when the fact of its smoking is [adduced as] the 
reason [for inferring the presence of fire]. That which 
certainly possesses the property in question is called an 
instance on the same side (sapaksha); as the culinary 
hearth, in the same example. That which is certainly 
devoid of the property in question, is called an instance 
on the opposite side (vipaksha) ; as the great lake, in the 
same example." 

KEMABKS. 

The sapaksha corresponds to Bacon's imttmtice con- 
venicntes " qute in eadem natura conveniunt, per materias 
licet dissimilimas." The vipaksha corresponds to the 
instantice " quto natura data privautur." — Novum Orga- 
num, Lib. 2, Aph. XI. and XII. 
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NOTE D. 

ON THE "VEDA S." 

[If tho Indian missionary be staggered by the con- 
templation of the bulky published volumes (Sanskrit 
and English) of the Veda, tho following remarks, penned 
in 1851, on receipt of the first volume in Benares, may 
possibly either satisfy or excite his curiosity.] 

{From Iho Stmra Hagiaim, for Juno, 1851). 

Professor "Wilson's version of the Rig- Veda is a book 
to be received with thanks. The Friend of India — no 
friend to the Sanskrit — with grumbling acknowledgment 
admits this. The Friend's opinion, further, that the book 
is dryish reading as it stands, appears to be tho opinion 
of tho periodical press generally. Reflecting upon these 
facts, it occurs to us that there may he readers who would 
thank us for something like a bit of the kernel of tho 
volume, — being content to read it as the Lord of Session 
read the Waverley Novels, which he used to buy for his 
wife, as they came out, with the understanding that she 
was to tell him the story. 

In his " Introduction," filled with matter interesting 
to the philosophical inquirer, Professor Wilson comes to 
the conclusion that the Vedas are very old, though it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say how old they are. For 
our own part we believe the determination of their ago to 
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be a point so little likely to be settled between this and 
the end of the world, that we should almost bo tempted, 
if hard pressed, to profess doggedly the Hindu belief in 
their existence from all eternity, rather than pledge our- 
selves to the discussion of the question until we should 
have found out how much younger than eternity the 
books really are. The materials for forming an opinion 
as to tho positive date of the books, are, if possible, more 
scanty than those which served the antiquary and the 
knight for common battle-ground, when they disputed 
as to the Teutonic or the classical origin of the Pictish 
language, tho only extant word of which was, if we re- 
member rightly, pen-vall — which the one declared to bo 
" caput valli," and consequently Latin, while the other 
— admitting the interpretation— insisted that it was 
"head of the wall," and consequently Saxon. To 
"breathe the thin air of tho mountain-top" — where 
there is such a lung-trying lack of respirable matter, is 
what we ourselves — un-condor-Iiko — have no sort of 
relish for. Presuming that the reader to whom we 
address ourselves has as little, if not less, wo leave this 
question, — satisfied that the Vedas are very old, and 
that, like an old maid who happens to be, like Junius, 
tho "solo depositary of her own secret," they are not 
very likely to give up the secret of their age with- 
out being put to a degree of torturo which we nowise 
feel called upon to apply in the face of the admission on 
all hands that they are " certainly aged." 

The hymns of the Rig- Veda are in verso. Professor 
Wilson, pledging himself to a literal version of them, 
writes of course in prose. Almost all vorsc is heavy 
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when turned into prose. Wo shall take the liberty of 
turning some of the hymns into metre, not copying the 
measure of the original but employing what form of 
English verse seems to us to suit the subject. The first 
hymn of tho Rig- Veda is addressed to Agni, the god of 
fire, the favourito character of the book. According to 
Professor Wilson, with whom we are disposed to agree, 
tho "author" of this hymn is Madhuchhandas, the son 
of Viswamitra. At all events, if Madhuchhandas is not 
the author — (and his name, signifying, as it does, "the 
man whose verse is sweet," has somewhat of an imper- 
sonal air about it) — we are not prepared to mention a 
likelier claimant of the authorship. When we spoke of 
this the other day to a learned Hindu friendj he exhibited 
very marked dissatisfaction and distress, begging us to 
write and tell Professor Wilson that tho hymn had no 
author — that it had existed from everlasting — and that 
Madhuchhandas was only the fortunate seer to whom, 
on tho last occasion of its revelation, it had been revealed. 
In the meantime, till Professor Wilson's retractation of 
the obnoxious epithet could be obtained, ho begged us to 
draw our pencil through the word " author," or to allow 
him to do it himself. We assured him that it was useless, 
and that we knew enough of Professor Wilson to mako 
us certain that he would not alter the word for anything 
that wo could, with a good conscience, urge against the 
use of it. The Brahman mournfully acquiesced in our 
proposal, that the matter should be left as it stood — only 
with the pencilled protest in tho margin ; — and here 
follows the hymn versified, without rhyme, licentiously, 
but with a tolerably close adherence to the letter. 
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Hyiis to the Gob of Fib. 
I. 

" Glory to Agni the high priest, 
The ministrant divine, who boars aloft, 
And offers to the gods the sacrifice,— 
"Wealth-saturated Fire ! 
II. 

May He, the radiant, by the seers of eld 
And later sages sung, 
Invito for us the presence of the gods. 

in. 

'Tis all to fire wo owe our wealth, 
Kindred and fame ; 
Through Him descends each blessing from tho skies. 

IY. 

Home up to heaven. 
Safe in thy flaming arms, tho sacrifice 
How sure to reach the gods ! 
V. 

And when tho gods attend well pleased, 
May He, renowned, the true, divinely bright, 
Be wifh us to present tho offering. 
YL 

Bless thou the giver of the sacrifice 
With all thy blessings, for the well-placed gifts 
Shall sure revert to thee. 

vn. 

At morn and even. 
With reverential homage in our hearts, 
To thee, bright deity, we turn ; — 
YUX 

To thee the guardian of the sacrifice, 

IlluBtrious, 
Expanding in thy glory, as thou tok'st 
The offering to thy keeping. 
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IX. 

Be ever present with us for our good j — 
And as tho fatter to the son he loves 
la easy of access, 
So be to us, 0 Firo ! " 1 
The second hymn is addressed to the god of the 
winds, Vayu by name. Our version of this hymn haa 
a sprinkling of rhyme, which militates somewhat against 
fidelity ; but we have been as faithful as we could con- 
trive to be under the circumstances. 

Hymn jo the God op tub Wihds. 
I. 

" Yfiyu, pleasant to behold, 

Approach : — for then this offering, 
Juice of the moon-plant, is prepared ; — 

Drink whilst we thy praises aing. 
II. 

Holy praises sing we now 

To the Air-god ; — 'tis the hour 
"Wo have chosen for onr hymn, 

When "Vayu cometh in his power. 

1 We aonei the prose version of this hymn, as given by Professor Wilson : — 
"1. I glorify Agni, the high-priest of tho sacrifice, Ihe divine, the minirtrant, 
who presents the oblation (to the gods), and is tho possessor of groat wealth. 

2. May that Agni who is to ho celebrated by both ancient and modem sagas 
conduct the gods hither. 

3. Through Agni tho worshipper obtains that affluence which increases day b; 
day, which is the source of fame and the- maltiplier of mankind. 

4. Agni, the unobstructed sacrifice of which thou art on every side tho protector, 
aesureiljy reaches the gods. 

5. Msy Agni, tho presenter of oblations, the nttainor of knowledge, ho who is 
true, renowned, and divine, come hither with the grids. 

6. Whatever good thou mnvest, Agni, bestow upon the giver (of the oblation), 
that verily, Angiraa, shall revert to thee. 

7. We approach thee, Agni, with referential homage in our thoughts, daily, 
both morning and evening. 

8. Thee, tho radiant, tho protector of sacrifices, the constant illuminator of truth, 
increasing in thine owu dwelling. 

9. Agni, be unto us easy of access, as is a father to his son ; be ever present with 
in for our good." 
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m. 

Ha ! thy soft approving apocch 

Greets mine ear, — I know thy voice ; 

Thou oom'at to drink the Borua-juiee — 
Wo see it vanish,- — wo rejoice. 

IT. 

Another rich libation pour, 

Now tlio Thunderer sutnmjii ivc ; 

Indra come !— with VSyu conic ! 
Fartako the juice prepared for thec. 
V. 

Conversant with every rite 
Of sacrifice— full well ye know 

These libations aro prepared 

For you, — on us then favour show. 

VI. 

Lord of skies and lord of air, 

Indra come and Vaju too, 
Manful gods both, — wo shall eoon 

Gain all we wish, if helped by yeu. 
VII. 

Now call the regent of the bud, 
Mitra, lustrous in his powers, 

And ocean's ruler, Varuna, 
The joint bestowera of tho showers. 
VIII. 

Yo that treasure up the floods, — 
Lords of the sun and of the seas ! — 

To bo dispensed in grateful showers, 
Requite our present services. 
IX. 

Sun and Ocean, for the sake 
Of many wero yo born, — most wise, 

5Ioet kind to multitudes, are ye, — 
1'rosper this our sacrifice." 
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There are some noticeable points in this hymn. In 
the first place, the author — (begging our friend the 
Brahman's pardon for the phraseology} — speaks of the 
wind as "pleasant to behold." Pigs, as we all know, 
are proverbially said to see the wind ; but hero the 
poet would seem to claim participation in the privilege. 
Professor Wilson here remarks — " Vuyu is invoked in a 
visible form as the deity presiding over the wind ; it is 
doubtful if the expressions, which in this and similar 
instances intimate personality, arc to be understood as 
indicating actual figures or idols : the personification is 
probably only poetical." We incline to the opinion that 
the personification is only poetical, for two reasons — 
first, becauso wo never saw any Hindu idol that could 
be conscionably spoken of as "pleasant to behold" — 
(except those of Hanuman, the monkey-chief, which our 
friend the arehreologist assures us are long posterior to 
the date of the Vedas), — and, secondly, because we find 
a remark of Professor Wilson's in another page which 
seems to throw a different light upon the matter. The 
remark to which we allude occurs in the 24th page of 
the Introduction, where Professor Wilson observes that, 
in these hymns, " the power, the vastnoss, the generosity, 
the goodness, and even the personal beauty of the deity 
addressed, aro described in highly laudatory strains." 
Now what could be more highly— more implicitly— 
laudatory than for the poet to laud the visible loveliness 
of the wind which he had never set eyes on in the whole 
course of his life ? 

The next point noticeable is the sacrificer's as- 
surance that the wind has drunk up the exhilarating 
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juice of the moon-plant, when the juice has evaporated. 
Here we have chemistry itself adumbrated in poetical 
mythology. 

Then we havo the poet, at a loss for anything beyond 
it as a climax of commendation, patting the wind and 
the firmament on the back, with the protestation that they 
aro men — stout fellows both of them. There is something 
hearty in this ; — he is evidently in earnest. 

Lastly, tho description of the sun and of the ocean as 
the joint bestowers of the showers that refresh the earth, 
is, to our mind, as beautiful as it is philosophical. 
" Aurum latet in hoc," as Leibnitz said of the writings 
of the Schoolmen. "We may turn the Vodas to account, 
if we but eschew the lazy blunder of a lazy scorn. It is 
a glorious point gained when you can find any truth 
enwrapped in language which the man that you have to 
deal with has sucked in as with his mother's milk , 

"We may further remark — (in conclusion, after the 
"lastly") — that their thankfulness for showers of rain 
goes far to prove that the Hindus (as Professor Wilson 
observes at page 41 of his Introduction), were an agri- 
cultural people at the time when this hymn was com- 
posed, and not a nomadic, as has beon by some contended. 
Nomads, though not independent of rain, are usually less 
anxious about it than agriculturists. 

The third hymn introduces us to the Hindu Castor 
and Pollux— the Aswins — "tho two sons of the Sun, 
begotten during his metamorphosis as a horse (aswa), 
endowed with perpetual youth and beauty, and phy- 
sicians of the gods." The invocation of the hymn is not 
confined to these, — India, the thunderer, with his "tawny 
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coursers, " certain miscellaneous deities, and the goddeas 
of eloquence, being also invoked. 

I. 

Twin-sons of heaven's bright orb, 
Friends of the piouB, — whose far-reaching arms 
Avail to guard your worshippers, accept 
The sacrificial viands. Ye whose acts, 
Mighty and manifold, declare your power, 
To that direct the hearts of the devout, 
With favouring ear attend our hymn of praise. 
Faithful and true, destroyers of the foe, 
First in the von of heroes, As'wins, como ! 
Come to the mixed libations that we pour 

On the lopped sacred grass. 

II. 

How on Indra we call, on the wondrously bright; 
Sec — we press from the moon-plant the juice of delight, 
Tho juice, ever puro as enchanting, that longs' 
To he quaffed by thy lips ; — come and list to our songn. 
Tho wise understand Thee — 'tis only the wiso 
That the knowledge of Indra full rightly can prize ; 
Approach and accept then the proyers of thy priest, 
Let thy fleet tawny steeds bear thee swift to tho feast. 
III. 

Next the throng divine invito 

Of deities that guard the right, 

Ever watching o'er ua nil, — 

Coll them to our festival. 
Como, ye swift-moving spirits, ye spirits that run 
Through tho universe — swift as the rays of the sun — 
That preside o'er the rain-showers, accept of our cheer, 
Nor despise the libation wo pour for you here. 

' In tho proso lereion— " these libations, ever pnrf, ciprCBseil by Ihn fingrrs (nf 
the priesti) nre dciuroiia nf thee," p. 9. 



i Iniiiia ii-nt immortals, whose might la liir aye, 
In tho youth of its vigour exempt from decay, 
In whose souls void of malice all kindly thought? spring. 
Deign to look on the gifts that your womhippers bring. 
IV. 

Now to Saraswatf address the song, 
Snraswati to whom all gifte belong, 
Tho recompensor of tho worshipper 
With food and wealth, — our hymn bo now to her. 
Joy ! — for SaraswatI, whose inspiration 

Is theirs alone that in the truth delight, 
Accept onr sacrifice ; — pour tho libation 

To her, tho guide of all whoso hearts arc right. 
Behold the present deity 1 — the stream,' 

The mighty stream named hers, — behold it roll, 
Bearing on its fair bosom such a gleam 
Of light as she alone can stream upon the soul." 

Some of the most graceful of the hymns are addressed 
to the goddess of the morning — Ushas — the Aurora of 
Hindu mythology. Ilere is a portion of one, — for the 
entire hymn would he rather long. 

Ruts to Auroea. 
I. 

Daughter of heaven, —Aurora, dawn on us ; 
Diifusiiig light, and bringing wealth with tbec, 
Bountiful goddess, dawn. 

II. 

Bousing the flocks and waking up the birds, 
Nourishing all, yet onward to decay 
Conducting all her transitory charge, 
Even as a matron to her household cares, 
Daily the dawn comes forth. 

1 Ab Profanr Wilson observes, Sarattcali, ilie divinity of speech, "is here iden- 
tified willi the rivet bo named," p. 10. The rivra, in Iu [l,:.y, i. now nowhere to be 
■ ! one mif-ht tMnk, thnt Hie pjnim of India hml run itself out. 
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III. 

Shedder of dews, delay she knows not. Sec 
How hoc approach inspires tho diligent: 
The client early seeks his patron's gate, 
The soaring hirils suspend their flight no more. 
Up -springing with the dawn. 
IV. 

All living things invoko her, and adore ; 
Bringcr of good, she lightcth up tho world, 
While the malevolent that love the dark 
Fleo at her blest approach. 

These may suffice as a sample of the hymns, in which 
there is much sameness of character both as to style and 
subject. From the remaining hymns we shall now glean 
a few noticeable passages. 

In the 3rd verse of the 9th hymn, Indra is addressed 
as "thou, who art to be reverenced by all mankind." 
In a note on this passage, Professor Wilson says that the 
epithet vima-charshana is litorally " oh ! thou who art 
all men," or, as the commentator explains it, "who art 
joined with all men," — which is further qualified as 
" to be worshipped by all institutors of sacrifices." Pro- 
fessor Wilson adds — " It may be doubted if this bo all 
that is intended." It strikes us that what is intended 
may be that now familiar conception of the chief ener- 
gising deity— Igwara, "tho lord" — as being cot other 
than the aggregate of all embodied souls, " as a forest 
is not other than the trees that compose it," — a concep- 
tion which may bo seen elaborated in" any work on tho 
Vedanta, such as the Vedanta-s&ra. Dr. Eosen's render- 
ing of the epithet as "omnium hominum dojninc" is not 
opposed to this view. It is curious to trace, in these the 
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moat ancient portions of the Veda, anything like the 
dawning of thoao conceptions which, gradually elaborated 
through the subsequent portions entitled the Upmishads, 
took at length the form which they now hold in the 
Vcdsinta philosophy. In the 3rd verse of the 6th hymn 
there is another passage, which appears to have puzzled 
the commentator, and which has to our eye a Vcdantic 
aspect. The verse runs thus — " Mortals, you owe your 
(daily) birth (to such an Indra), who with tho rays of the 
morning gives sense to tho senseless, and to the formless 
form." Indra, according to Professor Wilson, is here 
"identified with tho sun, whose morning rays maybe 
said to re-animate those who have been dead in sleep 
through the night." This is the obvious explanation, 
and probably the correct one ; but there is something 
strange in tho construction, — the word for "mortals'' 
being plural, whilst the verb is in tho singular. Tho 
commentator " is of opinion that the want of concord is 
a Vaidik license." This it possibly is ; but the assumed 
indifference between the singular and tho plural reminds 
us not only of the Vedantic tenet of the indiiference 
between the collective and tho distributive aggregate of 
humanity, — " as between the forest and its constituent 
trees," — but also of another tenet, viz., that, during pro- 
found sleep, the world actually as well as apparently 
ceases to exist for the sleeper, whose disembodied spirit, 
at that time merging in tho Infinite Spirit, rc-assumca, 
in the processes of awakening, a body with its senses and 
its outward form. 

But whether there be or not in these ancient hymns 
faint indications of the philosophy which was gradually 
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elaborated in the Vedanta, the indications arc abundantly 
plentiful of those myths which have supplied topics for 
the poets. The combats of India, tho thundoror, espe- 
cially ivith the demons of drought, remind us of tho 
fights of tho Scandinavian Thor with the Jotune. 

In the 7th verse of the 11th hymn we read : — "Thou 
slewest, Indra, by stratagems, tho wily Sushna : the wiso 
have known of this thy (greatness) ; bestow upon them 
(abundant) food." On this Professor "Wilson remarks, 
that Sushna is described as a demon slain by Indra, but 
that "this is evidently a metaphorical murder. Sushna 
means dryer up, exsiccator .... heat or drought ; which 
Indra, as the rain, would put an end to." The greatest 
of Indra's foos is Vritra, who ought by rights to bo the 
father of Sushna, or tho drought, seeing that he repre- 
sents the retentive power of tho clouds whereby they 
withhold from the earth tho waters that they contain, 
until Indra, " with his thunderbolt or electrical influence, 
divides the aggregated mass, and vent is given to tho 
rain, which then descends upon the earth." 

Dr. Midler's edition of tho Sanskrit text of these 
hymns is a monument both of his own diligence and 
of tho liberality of the Honourable Court, without whoso 
patronage tho publication could not have been ventured 
upon. The volume is a handsome quarto of nine hun- 
dred and ninety pages. The bulk of theso is occupied 
by the commentary, which is a very ample one. The 
text of tho hymns, in its translated form, does not 
occupy much more than the half of some threo hun- 
dred octavo pages, tho other half being devoted to 
the notes of the translator. Sayaniicharya, the com- 
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mentator, makes something like an apology for the 
amplitude of his exegesis. 

This edition of the Rig-veda, Dr. Miiller remarks, 
"is not intended for the general scholar, but only for 
those who make Sanskrit their special study," etc. To 
such students this massive tome presents a supply of 
pabulum, such as a helluo lihrorum may well be ex- 
pected to lick his lips at. And then, to think of the 
other volumes that are to come, this first instalment, 
with its thousand pages, being but the one-eighth part 
of one Veda out of the four ! But the other volumes 
are not likely to bo so big; for, as the commentator 
Sayana remarks of his work, in some introductory 
verses, — "The first section of this, deduced as it is 
from traditional doctrine, is to be listened to. An 
intelligent person, perfect in thus much, can under- 
stand the whole." He then proceeds to explain why 
the Rig-veda, rather than any one of the others, is taken 
for commentatorial illustration first in order. To justify 
the selection, he brings forward various arguments, — 
among others, the fact that when the separate Vedas 
are enumerated in the Veda itself, the Rig-veda stands 
first in the enumeration. The objector then, acquiescing 
in the proposed order, falls back upon the more perilous 
doubt whether there is any such thing as the Veda 
atall! "The short and the long of it is," he insists, 
" there is no Veda: how, then, can there be a Rig-veda, 
— an integrant portion thereof? For there is no sign 
whereby one can recognise anything as being the Veda, 
nor is there any proof of it ; and nothing can be esta- 
blished when there is neither the one nor the other 
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of these. For those that understand logic, holtl that 
a thing is established by characteristic signs and by 
proofs." And so the hardy objector goes on, while 
Silyana, calm in the consciousness of strength, abides 
his time. When the objector has finished, the other 
disposes of the 'objection ; whereupon our objector, con- 
ceding—for the sake of argument — that there may be 
"a certain thing called the Veda," demurs to there 
being any occasion for making a commentary on it. 
The Veda, he argues, is no authority, some of its tests 
being downright nonsense. Such charges, it may be 
presumed, Sayana did not deck out in all the pomp 
of regular disputation, without feeling tolerably sure 
of his own power to dispose of them satisfactorily. Ho 
allows to both sides of the question ample elbow-room, 
and it is not till after three-and-forty of Dr. Midler's 
broad quarto pages that we come to the first line of 
the first hymn of the Eig-veda. Four pages of com- 
ment on this hemistich bring us to the second line, 
and so the work goes on. 

The exogctical part of Sayana's commentary is quite 
exhaustive. For example : — on the first verso, begin- 
ning "I laud Fire, the priest," etc., bo remarks — "I 
laud Fire, i.e., the deity so named; laud, i.e., praise, 
the verb here being id, 1 to praiso,' the letter d in which 
is changed to I by Vaidik license," and so on. 

We may mention to our Hindu friends that this 
edition is intended not only for Sanskrit scholars, but 
also Dr. Muller tells, " for thoso among the natives 
of India who arc still able to read their own Sacred 
Books in the language of the original." The price of 



the volume is a triflo compared with that of a good 
manuscript ; and no manuscript in tho market can vie 
with it in point of accuracy. Tho copyists of the Veda 
admit their liability to error ; and, in tho verses which 
they are in tho habit of appending to a completed 
transcript, they frequently complain of the hardships 
and difficulties of their task. One of tho most touch- 
ing of those penmen's plaints is the following, which 
Dr. Midler instances: — 

" My back, my hips, and my neck arc broken ; my 
sight is stiff in looking down : keep this hook with 
caro, which has been written with pain." 



NOTE E. 

THE ETERNITY OF BOUND; A DOGMA OF THE MIMANSA. 

[This dogma being of vital importance to tho Veda, 
ho who argues against tho Veda ought to understand 
what the dogma means. Wo reprint the following re- 
marks of ours on it from the Benares Magazine, August, 
1852.] 

At pago 305, vol. i. of Mr. Colebrooko's Collected 
Essays, whore ho is treating of Jaimim's system of 
philosophy, the Mimansa, we read as follows : — " In 
the first chapter of tho lecture occurs the noted dis- 
quisition of the Mimansa on tho original and perpetual 
association of articulate sound with souse." What this 
dogma moans, and why the question forced itself upon 
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JaiminT at the opening of hia work, we here propose 
to consider, 

" The object of the Mlmdnsd," to employ the words 
of Mr. Colcbrooke, " is the interpretation of the Vedas." 
As ho adds, "Its whole scope is the ascertainment of 
duty." This is declared in the opening aphorism, which, 
interspersing an explanatory comment, we may render 
as follows:— ""Well, then [0 student, since thou hast 
read the Vedas while residing in the family of thy 
preceptor], therefore a desire to know duty [which know- 
ledge, without further aid, thou wilt scarcely gather 
from the tests with which thy memory is stored, ought 
now to bo entertained by thee].'" But what do you 
mean by " duty ?" inquires the student. To expound 
the entire import of tho term would be difficult, if not 
impossible, at the outset; so JaiminI, following the 
recognised method of laying down a "characteristic" 
(JaksJiana), by which tho thing, though not fully des- 
cribed, may be securely recognised, declares as follows; 
— "A duty is a matter which may be recognised [as 
a duty] by tho instigatory character [of tho passage of 
Scripture in which it is mentioned]." 5 As Mr. Colo- 
brookc observes, " Hero duty intends sacrifices and 
other acts of religion ordained by the Vedas. Tho same 
term (dharma) likewise signifies virtue, or moral merit ; 
and grammarians have distinguished its import accord- 
ing to the gender of the noun. In one (tho masculine), 
it implies virtue ; in the other (neuter), it means an 
act of devotion. It is in tho last-mentioned sense that 
tho term is here employed.'' Wo may add, iu oxpla- 
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nation of this, that the discussion of the gender of the 
word was provoked by JainiinTs choosing to employ 
the masculine form (as may ho observed in tho original 
aphorism given in the note), instead of the neuter. To 
the query, why Jaimim was guilty of this grammatical 
solecism, one of his commentators coolly replies, " take 
[and be content with] as the reason thereof, the fact 
that he [Jaimini] is a great sanctified sage [and there- 
fore entitled to give the word what gender he pleases]." 
Arguments of this lofty Pope Hildebrand order, which 
were doubtless rolled out with unction, et ore rotundo, 
in the palmy days of Hinduism, tho Brahmans now- 
a-days are most amusingly ashamed of ; those of 
them, at least, who are not prepared to join cordially 
in a broad grin over the "bumptiousness" of the pre- 
tension. 

Whilst Jaimini contents himself with giving, in the 
first instance, a " characteristic" by which duty may be 
recognised, his commentator supplies an account of its 
nature {swarupa), i.e., what constitutes that a duty to 
which the characteristic in question belongs. According 
to him, what constitutes anything a duty is " the fact of 
its not producing more pain than pleasure [or, in other 
words, its being calculated to produce more pleasure 
than pain]." The agreement of this with the Ben- 
thamite definition of the Useful is noticeable. Another 
thing which we wish hero to take an opportunity of 
noticing, is a correspondence, in point of terminology, 
between the systems of the East and of the "West. That 
which constitutes anything what it is, was called by 
riato its Idea. Aristotle disliked the term ; and he 
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sought to convey the same meaning by a term which the 
Schoolmen rendered Farm. Bacon adopted the word 
Form in this sense, and the exactly corresponding San- 
skrit word, viz., swariipa, is tho one hero employed, 
and generally employed, to convey the notion of what 
is the abiding cause of a thing's being what it is. 
When a Hindu writer, at the opening of a treatise on 
anything, says "I shall declare the lakshana and the 
Hivarupu of the thing in question," he means to say, that 
he will tell first, how we are to recognise the thing as 
the thing that wo are talking about, and that he will 
next toll, all about it. The lakshana is the mark on 
the sealed package, by which wo recognise it among 
other packages ; the swariipa is the contents of the 
package. The reason why wc think it worth while 
to advert to tho import of tho phraseology in question 
is this, that we ourselves once took a good deal of 
pains unprofitably to reconcile these two terms with 
the "genus" and the "specific difference" which to- 
gether make up the " definition," according to European 
logic. The one set of terms and the other, howovor, 
belong to different aspects of thought. 

To return to Jaimini : — Having intimated that the 
causo of our knowing anything to be a duty was simply 
an instigation, in the shape of a passage of Scripture 
holding out the promise of a reward for the perform- 
ance of a given act, he next thinks proper to show 
how nothing else could be the evidence for it. "An 
examination," he says, "of the cause of [our recog- 
nising] it [viz., a duty, is to be made];'" and he ex- 
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plains, as follows, how our organs of boiibo cannot supply 
tho evidonco of it. "When a man's organs of senac 
arc rightly applied to something extant, that birth of 
knowledge [which then takes place] is perception — [and 
this perception is] not the cause [of our recognising a 
duty], because the apprehension [by the senses] is of 
what is [then and there] extent, [which an act of 
duty is not}."' Since perception is not tho evidence 
of a thing's being a duty, it follows, according to the 
commentator, that inference or analogy, or anything 
elso, " which has its root in perception," cannot be 
the evidence ; and, consequently, precept — express or 
implied — is the only evidence of a thing's being a 
duty. 

But hero the doubt presents itself, whether the 
ovidenco in favour of a thing's being a duty may not 
be as fallacious as is tho evidonco of the senses. Accord- 
ing to tho objector, — " after words and meanings have 
presented themselves, since the connection between tho 
two is one devised by man, — consisting, as it does, of 
tho conventions which man has devised ; therefore, as 
sense-knowledge wanders away from truth when it mis- 
takes mother-o'-pcarl for silver, so languago is liable 
to part company with veracity in matters of assertion, 
and consequently tiio instigatory nature of a passage 
which, being couched in words, is liable to bo misun- 
derstood, cannot he tho instrument of certain knowledge 
in respect of duty." JaiminI, in reply, denies that this 
doubt affects the evidence of Scripture. " But the 
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natural [i.e., tho eternal and not conventional] connec- 
tion of a word with its sense, is [tho instrument of] 
tho knowledgo thereof, and the intimation [of Scripture 
which is] infallible, though given in respect of some- 
thing imperceptible. This, [according to our opinion, 
as well as that] of Badarayana, [the author of the 
Veddnia aphorisms], is the evidence [by means of which 
wo rocogniso a duty], for it has no respect [to any 
other evidence, such as that of sense].'" Assertions 
in regard to ordinary things, such as the assertion that 
there is fire in this or that place, meet with credit, 
because people have opportunities of verifying such as- 
sertions by ocular inspection. This is not the case 
with regard to the assertion that this or that act is 
a duty; and therefore JaiminT — in the absence of the 
possibility of verification — rests the evidence of testi- 
mony, in the case of Scripture, on its infallibility. The 
mention of the name of Badarayana (who is the same 
as Vyiisa), in this fifth aphorism, goes to prove that 
Jaimini's work, the Purvva-mimansa, was not antecedent 
in time to Vyasa's Uttara-mlmunsa. Mr. Colebrooko's 
rendering of tho terma purvva and uttara by "prior" 
and "later" (sec Essays, vol. i., pp. 227 and 295), 
would scorn to have led Dr. Bitter to suppose that 
Jaimini's system was tho earlier in order of publica- 
tion. Dr. Bitter says (at p. 376, vol. iv., of his History 
of Philosophy, Morrison's version) that, "according to 
Colcbrooke, the adherents of this school may bo divided 
into the carrier and tho later;" and then he goes on 

1 vtraftre^ n^CTft «w*i*dtfl "tiHyM^^n ^ffr^swf^ 
siprsr^ ifimrnq m^rarowhrarcr. ii u ii 
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to speak of "the older and genuine Vedanta:" but in 
fact the terms "prior" and "later" refer not to time, 
but to the divisions of the Veda which Jaimini and 
Vyasa respectively expound, the latter directing his 
attention to the Upanithads, or theological sections, 
which stand last in order. The word mlmansa means 
"a socking to understand," and the purvva-mimunsa is 
"a seeking to understand the prior (or ritual portion 
of the Vedas)" while the ttttaru-mlmiimii is a "seeking 
to understand the later (or theological portion of the 
Vedas)." These two compounds, in short, to speak 
grammatically, are not Karmadharaya, but Shashthl-tat- 
purmha. 

Jaimini, we have just seen, denies that the connection 
of a word with its sense is depondent on human conven- 
tion. This he was obliged to do in order to remove the 
Vedas beyond the imputation of that fallibility which 
attaches to all that is devised by man. The eternal con- 
nection between a word and its sense, the commentator 
here remarks, "is dependent on the eternity of sound," 
— seeing that if sound were not eternal, then words 
which consist of sound could not ho eternal, nor conse- 
quently could the relation of such to their significations 
be eternal. Being compelled, therefore, to demonstrate 
that sound is eternal, Jaimini, in pursuance of the esta- 
blished method of procedure, first grapples with the 
arguments which, prima facie, might seem to counten- 
ance an opposite view of the matter. The first objection 
to the eternity of sound is its being made by effort. 
Thus, according to Jaimini, "Some [viz., the followers 
of the Nyiiya] say that it is u product, for, in the case 
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of it, wc see [the effort made for its production]." 1 
Jaiminl is far too secure in the strength of his own 
position, to be under any temptation to stop the mouths 
of objectors before they have said their say. Half a 
dozen objections he allows to be tabled against the 
eternity of sound, the second of them being, " Because 
of its transitoriness," 2 — because, "beyond a moment it 
is no longer perceived." Moreover, the Naiyiiyikas 
contend, in the third place, that sound is not eternal, 
because it is stamped as factitious by the usage of 
language,— " Because of [our employing, when wc speak 
of sound] the expression ' maMtty.'" 3 When you talk 
of making something, as a jar for instance, you talk of 
something that has a commencement, else where were 
tho need of its being made ? Fourthly, according to 
the Naiyliyikas, the alleged eternity of sound is incom- 
patible with its undeniahlo multeity : and the fact that 
multeity does belong to it is inferred " From its heing 
simultaneously in another person [occupying a different 
place from some first person whom it also affects]." 1 
According to the explanation of the scholiast, "The 
scope- of tho present objection is this, that' an argument 
which establishes the eternity of any sound will equally 
establish its unity; and thus we should have to admit 
that a numerically single and eternal entity is simul- 
taneously present to the senses, both of those near and 
those far off — which is an inconsistency." And tho 
Naiyayikas infer that sound is not eternal, because, 
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" Also, of tlio original and altered forms" 1 of words — 
a condition incompatible with the changolessncss of 
eternity— and, finally, because, "Also, by a multitude 
of makers there is an augmentation of it." 2 A thousand 
lamps, rendering a jar manifest, do uot make the jar 
seem larger than a single lamp does : yot a thousand 
persons uttering any sound in concert, make a propor- 
tionately greater sound than one person does; so this 
must bo a case not of manifesting a previously extant 
sound, but of making one. 

Before stating the arguments in support of his own 
view, JaiminI addresses himself to the refutation of the 
foregoing objections ; and antecedently to this, also, he 
judiciously seeks to narrow the ground of contention by 
determining how far both parties agree. " But alike," 
he says, "is the perception thereof," n — according to both 
views, — both agreeing that the peroeption of sound is only 
for a moment, whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to sound itself being momentary. But though acqui- 
escent so far as this point is concerned, Jaimini cannot 
allow that the sound which we perceive for the moment 
was produced at tho moment. Ho explains : — " Of this 
[sound], while it really oxists, the non-perception at 
another time [than that when tho sound is porcoived] is 
duo to the non-application [of a manifester] to tho object 
[the then unheard sound]."' 1 In like manner, a jar, seen 
by a flash of lightning, is not then produced, nor docs it 
cease to exist on its ceasing to be perceived. Tho samo 

3 B*rg cR '^shh. ii i 
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jar may be manifested for another moment by a subsequent 
flash. According to the commentator, " Sound is eternal 
[as we are constrained to admit], by force of the recognition 
that, 1 This is that same letter K" [viz., the same 1 sound 
that I heard yesterday, or fifty years ago], and in virtue 
of the law of partimomj" — one of the fundamental laws 
of philosophising acknowledged by philosophers both of 
the East and of the West, and implying that we must 
never assume more causes of a given effect than are 
sufficient to account for it. Europeans hold that sound 
is due to vibration. Jaiminl's commentator admits that 
it is not perceived when there is no vibration : but, with 
perverse ingenuity, ho argues that the absence of vibra- 
tion, or tho stillness of the air, is what prevents us 
from perceiving tho sound, which never ceases to exist, 
whether perceived or not. " The conjunctions and dis- 
junctions [or undulations] of the air issuing from the 
mouth, remove the still air which was the obstacle to the 
perception of sound, and thenco it becomes perceptible" 
Replying to the objection conveyed in Aph. 8, 
Jaimim says, "This [expression 'making'] moans em- 
ploying;"' 1 — we talk of making a sound when we only 
make use of it. Then, as for the objection that a sound 
cannot be one, because its perception is present to many 
at a time, bo replies, " The simultancousnesa is as in the 
case of tho sun:" 3 which is explained to mean, that, 

1 In opposition to tlie HnnruiKitas, (hi NuiySyikaE contend that tlio form of 
ciprosiiion, " This is thnt sumo letter K" is grounded merely on tlic /act that tho 
thinr;:; referred to ore of She nama kind,— just aa is tho Caso with the raprts'iun, "ile 
has taken tho tamo modicino that I did." Sso tho Si&lh.}„iti MaMhiiH, p. 103; 
and compart! (lie nirnurk- «f Wkulily (in llie Ap;K![]i]is to lii-i Lci/k) or. the 
ambiguity of tho word " Same," 
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"Aa the sun, which is hut one, is seen simultaneous ly 
by those stationed in different places, so, like the sun, 
a sound is a great object, not a minute one" — such as 
cannot come at once under the cognizance of persons at 
any distance from one another. Then, as for the objec- 
tion that a sound cannot be eternal, since it undergoes 
changes in the hands of the grammarian, ho says, " This 
[e.g., the letter y coming in the room of »'] is another 
letter, not a modification" 1 — of that whose place it 
takes. As the commentator adds, "The y is not a 
modification of the i, as a mat is a modification of the 
straw. If it were so, then, as the maker of a mat is 
under the necessity of providing himself with straw to 
make it of, the man that employs the letter y would be 
under the necessity of taking the letter * to make it of." 
Finally, to the objection that a sound must be a product, 
because there is the more of it the more numerous are- 
those employed in making it, ho replies, " It is the 
increase of the noise that becomes great," 2 — and not of 
the sound. 

Here we begin to perceive that this notable dispute 
is somewhat of a verbal one, and that Jaimini does not 
mean by sound what hia opponents mean by it. Sound, 
according to Jaimini, like the music spoken of in 
Othello, is of a kind "that may not be heard," 3 — a 
" silent thunder" in its way. But let us hear Jaimini, 
who, having disposed of the offered objections, proceeds 
1 qiji*n,nfa<tin,: II <\% & 1 *i : TCT II to i 

3 Clovxir — If you have any music that may not bo beard, then ta't again : but, 

t;!:i': m: l]i:TV ^n:^i .', ll'c L'Or. i r:il i3iMh :]"r ^y.\C\' ..';lr:\ 

ifvtieiim. — We have nonesuch, sir. 
(.'/own.— Then put up tow pipes 

OtMh, Act iii, to. 1. 
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to defend his 01711 theory. "But it must be eternal 
[this or that articulate sound], because its exhibition 
is for the sake of another ; " ' and the commentator 
adds, in explanation — " If it were not eternal, then, 
as it would not continue till the hearer had under- 
stood our meaning [the perception of the sound ceas- 
ing on the instant that it reacbos the oar], the under- 
standing [of what was uttered] would not take place 
because of the absence of the cause ; — for, to explain 
further, the understanding of what is uttered must follow 
— at however short an interval — the perception of the 
sound uttered ; and if the sound perish on the hearing, 
as the noise does, then being no longer in existence, it 
cannot be the cause of anything." If, on the other hand, 
it continue to exist, for any period however short, after 
ceasing to he perceived, it is impossible to assign any 
other instant at which there is any evidence of the dis- 
continuance of its existence, — whence its eternity may 
be inferred. Moreover, as it is prospectively eternal, so 
was it antecedently, which he considers to be proved, 
" By there being everywhere simultancousncss" 2 in the 
recognition of it by ever so many hearers, who could not 
recognise it if it were a new production. For example, 
when the word cow is uttered, a hundred persons recognise 
the word alike; and, the commentator adds, a "hundred 
persons do not simultaneously fall into an error,"— this 
being as unlikely as it is that a hundred arrows discharged 
simultaneously by a hundred archers should all by mis- 
take hit the same object. Then, again, a sound is proved 
1 Piling ^IfsSl**! "HI^WliT H <\<L II 
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to be eternal "By the absence of number;'" for, e.g., 
"When the word cow has been uttered ten times, we 
say ' The word cow has been uttered ten times,' but not 
1 ten words of tbe form cow have been uttered." Further, 
sound, as being indiscerptible, is proved to be eternal, 
"By there being no ground for anticipation"' of its 
destruction. " As, on the mere inspection of a web, one 
feels certain that ' this web was produced by the conjunc- 
tion of threads, and it will bo destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction of the threads,' so, — from the ab- 
sence of the knowledge of any cause that should lead to 
the destruction of a sound, we conclude that it is eternal." 

But some one may contend that a sound is a mere 
modification of the air, and he may cite the Siksha — 
that appendage of the Vedas which treats of pronuncia- 
tion, which tells us that "air arrives at the state of 
being sound" after undergoing such and such treat- 
ment ; — so JaiminI anticipates and repels this, " Because 
[if it were so], there would not be perception [by the 
organ of hearing] of an object appropriate to it." s He 
means to say that " modifications of the air are not what 
the organ of hearing takes cognizance of, sound not being 
something tangible," as the air is held by the Waiyayikas 
to he, while sound, they hold, has an altogether diffe- 
rent substratum, viz., the ether. Here Jaimini, though 
he does not himself hold sound to bo a quality of ether, 
does not however disdain to avail himself of tbe argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 

Finally, to put the seal upon the evidence of sound's 
1 «<tq 1*11^10, n ^.1 I 
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eternity, he refers to the Hindu scriptures: — "And 
[each articulate sound is proved to be eternal] by our 
seeing a proof"' of this, in the text which the com- 
mentator supplies, viz., " By language, that alters not, 
eternal," etc. Here ends the topic of sound ; and as- 
suredly Jaimini does not make it very clear what he 
means by the term. Let us therefore turn to a fuller 
exposition of the dogma in question, and this may he 
found in the Mahabhashga and its commentaries. 

Patanjali commences the Mahabkashya, or "Great' 
Commentary," on the Grammatical Aphorisms of Panini, 
by saying " Now, the teaching of sounds : 11 — " Of what 
sounds?" he asks;— and he replies, "Of those secular 
and those sacred." Kaiyata remarks on this as follows : 
"Since the word 'sound' signifies sound in general, 
having reflected that — since, but for the question in 
hand, etc., there would have been nothiug to determine 
the species,— the teaching also of the sounds of fiddle- 
strings, and of the cries of crows, etc., might have sug- 
gested itself, he asks, 1 Of to/ial,' etc." Then, " having 
further reflected, that since Grammar is an appendage of 
the Veda, from the sense of the terms the species [of 
sounds with which Grammar is concerned] may be in- 
ferred, he says [in order to give a useful reply to his 
own question], ' Of secular,' etc." After several pages 
of such disquisition, which provoke twice as many more 

' tfr-fKihra II \H II 

5 lis " greatness,"— though tiro commentator Kaiyata, with allusion to i^s W.i]V, 
styles it an "ocean of a coimufiiMi;," — is eiplaine;! by hit cuimiioTtlulor, again, 
N'.^-.nh Illiatla, to tonjijt ill its L»_i:r_', uiiliki: ordinary commentaries, a supple- 
n-.inMrv authority, anil not a mer:' e\(L"esi-.-- Sea vol i. r.l" llir Hfiinrcs C'allepi 
edition of ibe MMlhZthya, n. I of translation. 
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from Niigesa Bhatta, Patanjali is allowed to go on again. 
"Of these, the secular, in the first place, ate such as 
cote, horse, man, elephant, bird, deer, brahman. The scrip- 
tural are verily indeed such as sauna devlrabhuhtaye 
(' may the goddess bo propitious to my prayers,'}" etc. 
ITe goes on to say — " Well — ' cow' — here which is the 
word? That which is in the shapo of a thing with dew- 
lap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns, — pray, is that the 
word ? Nay, replies he, that is verily a thing. Then 
the hints, gestures, and winMng, — is that the word ? 
Kay, he replies, that verily is action. Then the white, 
the blue, the tawny, the spotted,— is that the word ? 
Nay, ho replies, that verily is quality. Then, that which 
in [many] different is [one and] not different, — and which 
is not destroyed in things which [by disintegration] arc 
destroyed, — that which is the common nature, — is that 
the word ? Nay, he replies, that verily is the form — 
[implying the genus, or Platonic ' idea' — the sv hr) 
jroATLwy]. What then is the word ? 1 The word [' cow'] 
is that through which, when uttered, there is the cog- 
nition of things with dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and 
horns." We must not at present indulge in a reehauffe- 
ment of all the drolly sagacious things that Kaiyata and 
Nagesa take occasion to propound with reference to these 
remarks of his Snakeship 1 Patanjali. We must confine 
ourselves to the question of what is eternal, or held to be 
eternal, in the matter of sound. 

Everybody allows that the constituent letters of a word 

1 Tho inquirer is supposed to oik this after having run through all the categoric, 
which, the grammarians melon to be four,— the four shove- mentioned. 

' Whilst tho author of the Mah5bh5ihya (anil of the Yoga Aphorisms) honoured 
tho world nith Ins presence, he ia understood to hive been a Ktpont. 
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are non-significant; becauso, says Kaiyata, "if letters 
severally were significant, the pronunciation of the 
second, or of any subsequent [letter in any word] would 
be purposeless. But, assuming that they are severally 
non-significant, then, on the theory that they arise, since 
they cannot arise simultaneously ; and [then again] on the 
theory that they are manifested, since, from their being 
manifested successively, there is no [stable] aggregate, — 
if those that are impressed on a single [page of] memory 
were what express [the meaning connected with these 
letters so recorded], then we should find no difference 
between the sense gathered in the ease of sara, 'an 
arrow,' and rasa, 1 a taste,' [the letters of which are the 
same]. In the V&kyapadiya [of Bhartrihari] it is diffusely 
established, that what denotes [the thing denoted] is [so 
to speak] a ' disclosure' {spJiota), other than these [letters, 
and, at the same time], revealed by utterance." What 
is here called sphota — a 'disclosure' — is what Jaimini 
meant by the term sound (salda), though he chose, for 
prudential reasons of his own, not to point out to his 
opponents — what they ought to have had perspicacity 
enough to discern for themselves — that ho was " palter- 
ing with them in a double sense." Possibly, again, the 
case may have been an exemplification of the Hudihrastic 
principle, that 



The NaiySyikas had no interest in really olearing 
up a confusion of ideas which allowed Jaimini to settle 
the eternity of the Veda, on which all the six schools 
repose, while at the same time it left a world of cloud- 
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laud available for endless and luxurious logomachy. 
The Naiyayikas were humbugs when they did not come 
down upon Jaimini with the sledge-hammer of Gau- 
tama's 52nd aphorism. They knew that he was "palter- 
ing in a double sense," — but then their philosophical 
virtue was not of the termagant order, but rather of 
the kind that coyly resists with sheathed elaws. Pay- 
ing no further attention to the Naiyayikas, let us attend 
to the conception which the grammarians, in accord: 
ance with the Mlmansakas, denominate sphota. 

At page 305 of the first volume of his Essays, Mr. 
Colebtooke says, " Grammarians assumo a special cate- 
gory, denominated sp'ho'ta, for the object of mental per- 
ception, which ensues upon the hearing of an articulate 
sound, and which they consider to he distinct from the 
elements or component letters of the word. Logicians 
disallow that as a needless assumption." Of this sphota, 
which the grammarians — as being Yediintins — assume 
to be the only real entity in the universe, Nagesa 
Bhatta speaks as follows : " The cognition, 1 This is one 
word,' ' This is one sentence,' is proof of there being such 
a thing as sphota, and of its unity [it being held to 
be one with knowledge, or one with God] ; because, 
too, thero is no solid evidence of the fact that memory 
is exactly according to the order of apprehension [so 
that sara and rasa might come to suggest each the 
same idea] since we sec things that were apprehended 
in one order, recollected even in the inverse order. 
But, in my opinion, as there bocomcs gradually, in 
a web, a tincture of various hues deposited by various 
dye-stuffs, so in that [sphota] which is perfectly single, 
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by the course of utterance does there take place a quite 
gradual tincture in the shapo of each letter; and this 
is permanent, and it is this that the mind apprehends." 
Ho adds, that this sphota — this substratum of unqua- 
lified, but diversely qualifiable, knowledge — is one thing, 
though " common to the [particular] denominations of 
jars, webs, etc.;" and ho mentions, that, in another 
work of his, the Manjmha, he has shown how " the 
apprehension of the difierenco is rcflectional," — as when 
the pellucid crystal 1 assumes successively the hue of 
the red, blue, or yellow flower beside it. 

This illustration of the web, to which a succession 
of tints may be communicated, reminds us of the con- 
trivance of an editor in the backwoods of Amorica, 
where printing materials were scarce. Each of his sub- 
scribers was provided with a towol, on which tbe cur- 
rent number of the journal was stamped, not with ink, 
but with the black mud from the neighbouring swamp. 
When this had beon duly perused by the family, tho 
towel was washed and seut back to receive the next 
day's impression. The towel of tbe subscriber, like 
the sphota of the grammarian, remained one and the 
same towel throughout, whether serving as the sub- 
stratum of a democratic harangue, a defence of repu- 
diation, or an advertisement of wooden nutmegs. 

"We observed that, by the Vedantin grammarians, 
the Bphota is regarded as the sole entity : — with them 
th " word" (sabda) is " God" (Brahma). This remark- 

1 Of. SSnthya Aphoriim, Si. I., § 10, e. The word iphota is derived from 
rphut, "to open 06 a butl or fWer," Ic'ms that by mean- nl' wliiHi i ich p:iitiiliir 
raenninp; Ih opened out and revealed. II ratan* wniny i" ywrat. Hie fonndsitiaft 
'■1' particular meaning. 
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able expression would require to be carefully considered, 
when the question has reference whether to the adop- 
tion or the avoidance of such and such terms in con- 
veying the doctrines of Christianity.' The pandits fur- 
nish a striking exemplification of Bacon's remark, that, 
by men in general, " those things which arc new in them- 
selves will still be understood according to the analogy of 
the old." Employ a term that holds a definite place in 
any of the current systems, and the whole of the pan- 
dit's thoughts will immediately run in the mould of 
that system, to which he will strive to accommodate 
what he hears, rejecting whatever refuses to be so ac- 
commodated. A pandit remarked to us one day,' for 
example, that the opening verses of the Bible contained 
a palpable contradiction. " It is stated here," said he, 
pointing to the first verse of the Sanskrit version of 
Genesis by the Baptist Missionaries, "that God, in the 
beginning, oreated Earth (pritkivl) and Ether [akasa); 
and then it is added that tho Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the Water , — an clement, tho creation of 
which is nowhere mentioned in the chapter, the next 
verso going on to speak of the creation of Light. If 
Water and Air did not require to be created, why 
did the other three?" Here tho unfortunate employ- 
ment of the terms prithivt and uMsa bad marshalled 
his thoughts at once under the categories of the Nyitya, 
Our explanation, that tho one term was intended to 
denote all the matter of this globe, and the other 
term all that is material, external to this globe, satis- 
fied him that the contradiction did not exist which ho 

I [Set rrifatc. p. iv.J : [As iilinnly oWvi-d ill Hit r^fuci!, ]i. v.J 
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had supposed; but ho felt sure that the words would 
raise precisely the same notions in the mind of every 
Naiyayika that they had raised in his own. The 
terms bhumi and diva, not being technically appropri- 
ated, would bo free from the objection. 



NOTE F. 

ON "TRANSLATION INTO THE LANGUAGES OP INDIA." 

[The dispatch of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
of the 19th of July, 1854, ordaining a great extension 
of the means for the education of India, gave a fresh 
interest to the question how the books to be employed 
in carrying out the work of enlightenment and civil- 
ization ought to be constructed. From a Discourse 
addressed to the Government of the Worth-west Pro- 
vinces, and printed by the Government at the time, 
extracts are subjoined]. 

As regards our educational proceedings, jmi n* 
the importance of native learning in India ^VlT™! 
is not to bo measured by the value— real or ° 1 " 8 "'' 
supposed — of the amount of information contained in the 
Arabic and in the Sanskrit. The disparagers of the one 
or the other literature will scarcely be found among 
those who really possess any knowledge of either. Tho 
best judges have long ore this decided that the Arabic 
and tho Sanskrit languages are noble disciplinal studies, 
and that they arc fountain-languages, from which tho 
vernaculars can be indefinitely supplied with fresh forces. 
But, in order that the fresh additions may become 
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naturalised, ifc is indispensable, first, that the additions 
should bo mode by persons thoroughly qualified to 
make them rightly ; and, secondly, that ' the learners 
should have access to complete information respecting 
the reasons why each particular addition was made 
exactly as it was. In other words, a permanently vital 
system of education in modem science, through the 
medium of un-barbarized Urdu, implies the possibility 
of reference at all times to learned and well-informed 
MaulaYls; and, analogously, in the "case of Hindi 
dialects, to learned and well-informed Fandits ; just as 
a scientific English education implies the possibility of 
reference to reliable sources of information relative to 
the classical languages from which the terms of science 
are taken in Europe. Where this access to the foun- 
tains is not open, or not made use of, the terms will be 
found to degenerate rapidly into a gibberish — such as 
wo find in the tligari of our law-courts, for a " decree," 
the turpin-kd-tel of our laboratories, for " turpentine," 
or the mamkt of our kitchens, for an " omelette." 

If these views are just, then the first ques- 
tion which requires to be distinctly settled, and 
awn. not . thereafter to be perpetually opened up again, 
or to be kept hovering vaguely as a mirage before the 
eyes of the speculator, is the question — whether we are 
going to undortako the education of the Indian milli ons 
through an English agency or through a native agency ? 
The idea of its being possible to employ a direct English 
agency in the tuition of all India, is perhaps explicitly 
outertainod by no one ; but the legitimate consequences 
of the imposstbilty are constantly and most mischievously 



overlooked. The labour anil difficulty- of reproducing 
— really, and not merely in fallacious appearance,— 
European terms of science in tlie languages of ^ u ^ 
thoEast, originate that " indolent impatience" JKfXtup 
which seeks to cut the Gordian knot by de- < ™ aa " 
ciding that the English language ought to be the lan- 
guage of science for all the world,— a decision which 
it is further sought to recommend by the plausible 
pica that a cosmopolitan language of science offers ob- 
vious advantages. My reply rests ou the fact, which 
I have asserted and illustrated, that scientific terms, 
cut off from the possibility of reference to their sources, 
tend headlong towards degeneracy. Under an English 
agency employed in the tuition of all India, this natural 
and experienced result might bo partially staved off; 
but with the agency which, as already agreed, we must 
go to work with — if the work is to be done extensively 
at all— the English names will rapidly alter to such 
a degree, that no one who has not watched the pro- 
gress of their degeneracy will be able to recognise them ; 
and thus the fancied advantages of a cosmo- tMmaial 
politan terminology vanish into smoke. The l^,^ ^ 
degenerated English terms of our law courts, Iam " l '" r ' 
our laboratories, and our kitchens, are just as unintel- 
ligible to the English new comer as if they wore native 
terms which lie had never before met with. A shout 
of laughter usually accompanies the discovery of what 
the transmogrified vocable was intended for; but the 
word is no help towards mutual understanding. The 
same would be eventually the fate of an English scien- 
tific terminology in the hands of the only agency which, 
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by the hypothesis, is at our disposal for the education 
of the millions. 

Having set forth reasons for holding that an ex- 
tended vernacular tenninology, to have any chance of 
becoming profitably naturalized, must be fed from the 
sources of the Arabic or of tho Sanskrit ; and having 
declared my conviction that neither of those can be 
made— except in most delusive semblance — to supply 
the place of both, I should now proceed to exemplify 
the application of an Eastern fountain-language, the 
Sanskrit, to the production of now terms of science; 
but, before entering upon the terminology of the soiences, 
I must state my reasons for taking them in the order 
in which I take them. 

tfrftm tu° In designing an educational course, if we 
SSmiitioe*!- ire to go to work methodically, systematically, 
Sto'o^ 1 j™ and profitably, then regard must be had to the 
anal e tr " en d aa d to tho means. Where no distinct end, 
or- not the same end, is kept in view by those who take 
part in a discussion, agreement as to the means is pretty 
well out of tho question. And how can we hope, as 
Bacon says, to achieve the course if we have not first 
distinctly fixed tho goal ? It may bo said, indeed, that 
there are more goals than one, inasmuch as we do not 
oxpect all our pupils to go us far as the ono who goes tho 
furthest. Be it so ; but let us first settle the goal for 
that one, and thon tho various stages which tho others 
may content themselves with reaching, will all lie along 
that more extended course. 

Shall our absolutely ultimate end, then, be tho pro- 
duction of a first-rate engineer, or of a valuable revenue 
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officer, or of an accomplished native magistrate ? With 
this I am not prepared to be satisfied. My proposed 
end is the making of each educated Hindu a h*, m . 
Christian, on principle and conviction. This °" 
end, as I proposo hero to indicate, implies every thing 
that the amplest course of education can comprise. Let 
us trace this assertion backward, — as thus. That a 
Hindu should, on principle and conviction, embrace a 
religion which, like Christianity, bases its claims on 
historical evidence, presupposes not merely an acquaint- 
ance with historical assertions, but a cultivation of the 
critical faculty, so as that the force of the historical 
evidence may be intelligently felt. The immediate pre- 
paration for a critically intelligent study of history is 
the study of Physical Geography. A history, all of 
whose assertions arc found quite consistent with the 
multifarious information supplied by Physical Geography, 
must be felt to present very different claims on our re- 
spect from those of a Purana, with its nowhere discover- 
able oceans of treacle, cane-juico, and butter-milk. But, 
to apprehend with full intelligence what is presented of 
Physical Geography, a knowledge of Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology are required. The full appreciation of these, 
again, presupposes Chemistry, in all its extensive bear- 
ings on Meteorology, climate, etc. The study of Che- 
mistry must he preceded by that of Physics. Physics 
demands an anterior acquaintance with the sciences of 
Number and Magnitude, — sciences which present the 
most elementary exemplification of applied Logic. Such 
is a rapid enumeration of the great steps in the intel- 
lectual course. How the moral oourse combines with 
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this, we shall sec, when, returning on our steps synthe- 
tically, we enquire what apparatus of educational mate- 
rials the course above- indicated will require, 
a*!™!* Now, it may be objected as follows : — 

mjyioUd tarn- 

oaiionoiari. " You call t. hi a an intellectual course, — it is 
all science, — mere knowledge ; but are we to have no 
applied science? — are we not to teach the arts?" I 
reply, — assuredly you have got to toach these ; and if 
you wish to teach them effectually, you will take care 
that your exposition of each of them shall emanate from 
a previously well-digested exposition of the sciences from 
which the arts draw their life-blood. Tour instructions 
in Surveying will bear reference to your scientific ex- 
position of Geometry and Arithmetic, and will he given 
in the accurately determined language of those scientific 
expositions. Your Pharmacy will bo founded on your 
scientific exposition of Chemistry, and will avail itself of 
chemical language and chemical principles. Tou will 
not — it is to he hoped — when penning practical instruc- 
tions for the miner, ignore the scientific views and terms 
of your Geology. In short, all treatises on the arts 
ought to bear reference to the parent sciences, and should 
be constructed in such exact accordance with the ex- 
position of the parent sciences, that the artist may have 
nothing to unlearn, or to confuse him, when he turns to 
the expositions of the parent sciences for fresh sugges- 
tions in the prosecution of his art. Hence, in a syste- 
matic preparation of a literature, we must, except in 
cases of urgency, attend to science first; and, even in 
the exceptional cases, you must regard your first rude 
manuals of art as merely provisional, and as awaiting the 
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rectification which a thorough exposition of the parout 
sciences will subsequently render possible. 

A second probable objection is thig, that the ^jjo nj«ijrr 
course indicated above presents the sciences in S£ ! £'Su*h 
an order which is not adapted to practical EftttHJ. u ™ 
education. That you should begin with Logic, — thou 
proceed to Mathematics (including all its branches), — go 
next to Physics, and so proceed through the whole sorios 
of the sciences, before reading a page of history, or a 
chapter of Zoology, is not feasible. True, — nor do I 
intend that anything of the kind should be attempted. 
A boy may with great advantage store his mind with 
passages of history before he is at all qualified to decide 
on the historian's claims to respect ; and he may, not 
unprontably, become acquainted with tho chemical cha- 
racters of the gases, though he may not have studied 
Physics so as thoroughly to understand the physical 
principles on which the manipulation of the gases de- 
pends ; — and he may profitably become familiar with tho 
mechanical powers, even when his mathematical acquire- 
ments are but slender ; — and he may advisably prosecuto 
his mathematical studies pretty far, before ho turns his 
attention to tho general laws of reasoning, — to that 
abstract science, of which all other sciences are the con- 
crete embodiments. But still, the books which he reads 
ought all to be constructed in prospective contemplation 
of his eventually coming to recognise the chain of evi- 
dence in all its strength and in the logical order of its 
links. This cannot be expected, if no attention, in the 
preparation of the course, bo paid to the order of tho 
links. 



tr.^KwE. 1 ^ ^irA objection may be this, that so syste- 
5?™^™ matic a course as that proposed could not he 
n ™'"t 1 i". the result of the independent working of the 
numerous persons who would be required to work upon 
it. This I most readily allow ; and therefore it is that I 
grieve over the comparative waste of a great quantity of 
independent workiug, which has hitherto produced loads 
upon loads of books, and yet, by general admission, no 
educational course. Look at the voluminous catalogue 
of tho [Benares] Centralizing Book Society, and see what 
sort of a course could be culled out of it what course 
such as could train a man's mind, and lead his convic- 
tions, with any sort of certainty, in the direction which 
I have indicated as desirable. 
»"»«-^ How co-operation, as contra- distinguished 
Irom a mass of simultaneous but irrespective 
*7*' labour, might be secured, I must not here 
L ciitrkdf allow myself the space which would be ne- 
cessary for discussing. Suffice it to say that my views 
in regard to the desirableness of a college of translators, 
coincide with those set forth by Mr. B. H. Hodgson in 
his published letters on The Pre-eminence of the Ver- 
naculars. 

so vi*t< to Let me now enumerate the sciences, and 
Sy^imto*™^ s ^ ow now I think each ought to be dealt 
SiSSl may with, in presenting it to India through those 
for ui.se. 0 f foe vernaculars which hang upon the Sans- 
krit. Let it be remembered that I am not proposing 
any substitute for English education, where English 
education is available ; and that I am not proposing 
that English teachers who have neither taste nor turn 
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for vernacular teaching, should trouble themselves for 
ono moment by attempting it. My suggestions have 
reference to that purely native agency, which I con- 
tend wo must employ, if the millions are to be really 
educated ; and in the hands of which agency I would 
seek to place an educational literature containing nothing 
that is insoluble, in the absence of the power of refer- 
ence to that European erudition which, by the hypo- 
thesis, is not available, The native erudition, compe- 
tent to the solution of all the terminology which I 
advocate, is available, and would remain available if 
the English, by any strange chance, should have been 
driven from India into the sea.' It is scarcely worth 
while to remark, parenthetically, that to those who, 
in such cvont, care not what might become of India, 
I am not now addressing myself. 

All science, or knowledge, rests on its ap- , J]",™)" ot 
propriato evidence, direct or indirect. Sense 
and consciousness are direct evidence. Inference and 
testimony arc indirect or mediate. In a synopsis of 
the sciences, those topics come properly at the outset ; 
though they are not, I repeat, the topics which first 
demand the attention of a learner. In our Sanskrit 
synopsis, designed to furnish the terminology for ver- 
sions in the Hindi, Bengali, Mahratta, Tclugu, etc., 
wo treat these topics in the order of (1) the senses 
and the mind, (2) inductive investigation, (3) deduc- 
tion, (4} demonstrative exposition, i.e. rhetoric, and 
(5) formal logic. The philosophical writings of the 

1 [Thin WHS first published in 185.5. Tin: mmi rill^j] d p. [lili'y u„1 til _nc 

appear it nil m near u it iliii to ua at Bmnres on the 41b <if Mpy, 1867]. 
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Hindus furnish a tolerably ample terminology for tho 
satisfactory treatment of the first four of these topics ; 
but, to be melded with any effect at all, this ter- 
minology requires to be carefully and critically sought 
Tunisia!,,.*, out, and estimated, in situ, not to be taken 
of ju|irMjjj on trust from the pages of a dictionary. More- 
pir»t. over, where an appropriated term exists, if 
we fail to discover it, and if we invent a different term 
of our own, the established and appropriated term will 
be almost sure to prevent the new term from being 
understood ; because the hearer naturally supposes that 
you must mean something else than what is meant by 
the appropriated term, else why not have made use of 
it? Tor example, — Archbishop Whately explains in- 
duction to mean the "bringing in" of instances suffi- 
cient to support a general conclusion. Dr. Whewell, 
again, holds that the word properly means the " super- 
inducing" of a general conception upon the observed 
facts. Now any attempt to translato tho word accord- 
ing to either of these views, would only mystify a 
Pandit, who really has already tho required idea in 
his mind, but a very different term — and, in my opinion, 
a much better one-— to express it by. Tho term is 
vga.pU-graha.-~ literally, " tho cognizance of pervaded- 
ness," — i.e. tho cognizing that some given nature or 
property, e.g. " human nature," is invariably attended 
by some given nature or property, e.g., " mortality." 
It may be objected that wo have nothing to do with 
this, when dealing with the tabula rasa of a student's 
mind ; to which objection I give tho reply — requiring 
with such sad frequency to bo reiterated— that when 
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wo have settled that a nativo agency must be employed 
in the education of the millions, and this agency one 
owing its value to the possession of a fountain-language, 
and a classic literature, we do ill to obtrude terras which 
tend to keep the learner from understanding the right 
views embodied in the time-honoured phraseology of 
his teacher. Why do we, in any case, obtrude our 
uglier term, when the finer ono might bo found, if 
dug for, like a diamond, in the proper mine ? It is 
because of that " indolent impatience," which has so 
long cankered all translatioual efforts in India, and 
made the hasty and ill-concocted results so compara- 
tively valueless. 

But, without dwelling further on the ad- ^can^cum 
visablcness of learning what the Hindus know, Mn "™*- 
hefore wo undertake to teach them, let us advert to the 
construction of new terms, whoro established terms are 
avowedly not available- Formal logic, a subject ne- 
glected or overlooked by the Hindus, demands a con- 
struction of new terms. The nomenclature of the parts 
of the syllogism, adopted in concert with Pandit Vitthul 
SiistrT, may here suffice for illustration. To explain 
how we rendered "illative conversion," and why; or 
"conversion by negation," or "reduction to the first 
figure;" would take up too much space: and, besides, 
the information can bo found, if wanted, in the- pub- 
lished synopsis. As regards the syllogism, taken as 
a sample of our treatment of the science, equivalents 
were required for proposition, term, major premiss, minor 
premiss, conclusion, suhjeel, predicate, major term, minor 
term, and middle term. 
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Now, a proposition is " a sentence indicative;" and 
there is no one word in Sanskrit which distinguishes 
a proposition from other sentences (questions or com- 
mands), by implying its indicative character. The 
matter required, therefore, to bo looked at from a dif- 
ferent point of view, as thus : — a syllogism, or argu- 
ment in regular form, is called nydya ; and each of 
its three members (avayava) is called a nyAyfn-uynrfi. 
As each of these is necessarily a proposition, it follows 
that the term nyayavayava, though it does not ctymo- 
logically signify "a sentence indicative," is yet, for 
the purposes of logic, its precise equipollent ; and as 
such wo employ it. Next, there is no Sanskrit word 
for term. The terms of a proposition are the subject 
(uddekya) and predicate (vidheya); and Hindri specu- 
lators, having a separate name for each of these, did 
not take the trouble of devising an expression which, 
like our word term, might refer the two to one com- 
mon genus. An equipollent expression being, however, 
wanted in our exposition, instead of seeking to obtrude 
the novel and infructuous conception of the two as being 
alike the boundaries (termini) of a proposition, we ac- 
commodate ourselves to the language already in use ; 
we dissolve the expression which will fit no Sanskrit 
mould, and wo recast it in a shape whin!, di:q».:uiei mlh 
the necessity of any accompanying explanation, as "that 
which expresses a subject or a prediejito" (uddesya- 
mdheya-bodhaka). It may be objected that an expres- 
sion like this is cumbrous ; but even cumbrous instru- 
ments are not unmanageable in powerful hands, — and 
the Pandits of Benares are no children. 
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Just as we dealt with the word term, making our 
expression denote explicitly the subject and predicate 
which we found already provided with separate names, 
ao have we dealt with the word premiss. There is no 
Sanskrit word for premiss ; but there is a word for what 
wo denominate the major premiss, and another for what 
we denominate the minor premiss (uda/iarana and upa- 
naya). The aggregative compound of the two— itd/ik* truuo- 
payanau — is equipollent to "the premises." For the 
other words above-mentioned, there were available terms 
already in use. 

We pass now to those sciences in which HattauitiH. 
logic, the most abstract of the sciences, the science 
of the forms of thought, first becomes concrete, by 
applying itself to those object matters of the widest 
generality, — space, time, and number. For Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry, an exact and tolerably exten- 
sive terminology exists in the mathematical books of 
the Hindus. In devising additional terms — as is neces- 
sary, for example, in the case of the differential and 
integral calculus — regard should be had to the analogy 
of the existing terms, none of which ought to be rashly 
set aside and replaced by new names. New names 
will almost certainly prove (it could easily be shown 
that they have proved) inferior to tho established ones ; 
and, further, they have a tendency to prevent the native 
mathematician from seeing, so clearly as he otherwise 
might do, that our higher Mathematics are the legiti- 
mate development of his own science. The only kind 
of man, thorcfore, to bo trusted with the formation of 
new mathematical terms for the Hindi vernaculars, in 
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one who unites to the most familiar convcrsancy with 
Hindu mathematics, an accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of the modern European methods. Such a man 
wc possess in the accomplished Biipu Dcva Siislrl, to 
whoso earc and superintendence I could wish that the 
preparation of the whole of our Ilindi vernacular course 
of Mathematics were confided ; and to whom, iu the 
matter of mathematical terminology, I havo not the 
presumption to fancy that I could offer any needful 
suggestion. 

Fotmii Astro- The first subject — in the order of simplicity 
J™* — { 0 which the Mathematics are applicable, is 
motion ; and a science of pure motion ia found in formal 
astronomy. Here again I havo nothing to suggest, but 
that this department also may bo safely confided to tho 
superintendence of Biipii Deva, whose published Euclid, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigonometry, are models of what 
educational works ought to bo. 

i-hjrtti. Force, the cause of motion, is the next ele- 

ment, the conception of which introduces the matter of a 
now science, — the so-called "Physics." Tho modem 
application of this term ought, consistently, to relegate 
chemistry and physiology to the region of metaphysics or 
of ethics. But there is no use, at this moment, in 
quarrelling with English terms. Let us endeavour that 
our Indian term shall not be open to the same reproach. 
To ensure this, we must guard against being led away by 
tho etymology of the name, and we must take au un- 
biassed view of the nature of the thing. On examining 
the sciences which are clubbed under the name of 
" Physics," we find that, while in common they treat of 
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force, they differ from the subsequent sciences of Che- 
mistry and Physiology, in this, that the forces considered 
in the sciences called physical, produce motion or rest, 
but no permanent and essential chango of property. The 
aggregate, therefore, constitutes the scienco of the causes 
and conditions of motion and rest, gati-stkiti-karana'-vidya, 
or, in. the vernacular Hindi, gati aur sthiti ke karanoh ki 
vidyi. Under this aggregative heading we find the 
mechanics of the solid, of the fluid, of tho aeriform, and 
of the imponderable. It might seem at first sight as if 
our designation were inappropriate in the cases where, as 
in acoustics and optics, we take cognizance of sounds and 
colours, which aro not modes of motion or rest. Strictly, 
however, the sounds and the colours are phenomena of 
physiology, and not of the physical science, to whose pro- 
vince belong only the motions on which the physiological 
phenomena depend. There seems no use,' however, in 
our attempting here to disjoin these physiological develop- 
ments of the physical sciences from the physical sciences 
to which they are related. Our general term, then, being 
equivalent to " Statics and Dynamics,'' the four sub-divi- 
sions readily accept tho names of ghana-padartha-gati- 
sthiti-vidyii, the statics and dynamics of solids ; drava-pa- 
dartha-gali-sthiti-vidya, those of fluids ; vayava-padartha- 
gati'SthiH-vidyd^hoseot airs; zndgurutwa-rahita-padartAa- 
gaii-sthUi-vidya, those of tho imponderables. To a more 
English eye, these names may appear terribly Ji™ 1 "^; 
long ; hut to a Hindu, familiar with the sense "m^^^uS 
of each several member in tho compound, they aro not 
long at ali. And as they carry their own meaning with 
them, their employment puts an end to those prevalent 
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confusions of memory, under which a school-boy blurts 
out confidently, in reply to his examiner, that the radia- 
tion of heat belongs to the science of Stereos tatics, or that 
the pressure of fluids is a phenomenon of Optics. Where 
the memory loses its hold upon the sense of terms in- 
soluble as arc these Greek ones to the Hindu, it possesses 
no resources in itself for regaining it. This I have re- 
peated very often. I wish I could believe that I have 
repeated it sufficiently often. 

in™ m Of the terms' employed iu the exposition of 
musiniua. ^| je pjjy S i ca ] s C i encegj j n our Synopsis of Science 
—and which can bo found there if wanted— I shall here 
cito only two, in illustration of two principles. The 

■iiie i*vtr. lever we name uttolana danda, " the lifting- 
rod." Now, it may possibly seem to some that the word 
"rod" implies a solidity which does not belong to the 
"lever" of rational mechanics; — but the word "lever" 
originally meant a solid lifting-rod ; and if the English 
mathematician, after his training in mechanics, has come 
to associate with the namo the notion of an absolutely 
rigid line devoid of weight, the notion is due to that 
training, and not to any inherently suggestive power iu 
the word, which it could carry with any profit into a 
Hindi treatise. Whatever rationalization of the originally 
solid " lever" can he effected by the explanations of the 
science, can be effected precisely in liko manner with 
the uttolana danda of our Synopsis. The other term on 

impeicm.. which I would offer a remark is " impenetra- 
um ' bility." This term must have proved a source 
of much misery to successive generations of lecturers on 
physics; for no sooner has the lecturer announced that 
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matter is " impenetrable, " than lie must breathlessly fol- 
low up the announcement with the explanatory assurance 
that ho docs not at all moan what he seems to mean ; for 
he is perfectly willing to admit that a deal board is pene- 
trable by a nail or by a pistol-bullet. To render the 
term "impenetrability" by abkedyata, " incapability of 
being cleft," — as I have seen it rendered, — is needlessly 
to multiply the terminological inconvenience just referred 
to. "What is it, then, that physicists actually do mean 
when they speak of matter as " impenetrable ?" It is 
not that it cannot be pierced, — not that it cannot be 
divided,— not that it cannot be compressed into smaller 
space,— the degree of small ness being limited apparently 
only by the limit of the compressing force available;— 
but what they mean to deny is, that matter can be so 
compressed as to occupy no spaco. It may be inde- 
finitely but it is not infinitely compressiblo. This im- 
portant philosophical conception,— much more obscured 
than illustrated by the term " impenetrability,"— we 
convey, in our Synopsis, by the self-explanatory term 
pariiHunatyantatyagasambhava, "the incapability of en- 
tirely resigning bulk." It may be asked, — what Ilindu 
will gain tho conception by the mere enunciation of this 
term ? I reply, — what human being, Hindi! or European, 
will gain the conception by tho enunciation of the word 
"impenetrability?" Both terms — like other technical 
terms— require explanation at the outset ; and the Indian 
term has the merit of being to tho purpose, which the 
English term has not. It may be worth while to notice 
the fact that, when such a term as "impenetrability" has 
boon ouec explained by a writer, the conception is taken 
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for granted throughout the remainder of hia treatise, and 
the term itself scarcely ever recurs, if it recur at all. 
Such being the case, the apparent cumbrousness of the 
term by which wo communicate the conception intelli- 
gibly at the outset is of very little moment. But our 
term is not really cumbrous. " Civil-disabili ties-removal- 
bill," is a term not at all cumbrous for an Englishman, 
though it would sorely tax the memory of the foreigner 
who should be required to remember it as one sound 
simply denotative of a document upon a particular shelf. 

eiumtaiiy. The nest conception, the introduction of 
which marks out the object-matter of a new science, is 
that of essential change of character. That the yellow 
substance sulphur, and the silvery fluid mercury, should 
combine to form the brilliant red vermilion, compels us 
to think of some other force than that which results 
merely in motion or rest. This special force is termed 
" chemical." Chemistry being nothing else than purified 
alchemy, we reclaim to our own use the rasayana of the 
Hindus; designing to show, under that familiar title, 
what the true science is. Ancillary to chemistry is the 
section of natural history called mineralogy, kltanija- 
padartha-vidya, "tho knowledge of things produced in 
mines," which we treat as au anga, or " appendage," of 
the science. 

Mr. Mack, in the preface to his treatise on Chemistry, 
published in Bengali and English at Serampore, in 1 834, 
tells us that he was advised to discard ail European terms 
in his Bengali version, but that he could not persuade 
himself to adopt the advice. He retained therefore many 
of the European names, and adsipted Sanskrit terminations 
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to them. European names I entirely discard. As on 
educational instrument, — and it is in this capacity that 
we at present seek to employ it, — the science of che- 
mistry loses more than half its value when its compound 
terms do not tell their own moaning ; and it is impossible 
that they should rightly tell their own meaning to one 
who is not familiar with the language from which they 
are derived. To an Englishman, unacquainted with the 
classical languages, the study of a work on chemistry is 
very far from being such a mental exorcise as it is to a 
classical scholar. The long compound names which 
exercise the reflection and excite the admiration, or pro- 
voke the criticism of the. latter, more frequently torture 
the memory and bewilder the understanding of the 
former. IIow entirely is the scientific beauty of the 
nomenclature thrown away upon the man who must 
look out hydro-chlorate and sesquioxido in his glossary 
in order to make sure which is which ! It is all very 
well to teach long chemical names by roto to a youth 
who is to be employed as an apprentice in of ™^jgjjj» 
wielding a pestle. Him you perhaps do not ' :4u0! " io,, ■ 
seek to educate ; you merely make a convenience of 
him; and if ho docs not practically mistake corrosive 
sublimate for coloquiutida in making up a prescription, 
why all is well. Tho case is otherwise where the aim 
is to educate and to instruct. Where chemistry is to be 
efficiently employed for such a purpose, the learner must 
be conversant with Latin and Greek, or else the language 
of tho science must be rendered into the language of the 
learner, as has been in a great measure done by the 
Germans for themselves. 
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i n ai K m.iio.. Acting as if under the impression of this 
truth, that the educational value of terms lies 
in their connotation and not in their mere 
denotation, the Germans have indigenatcd for them- 
selves the language of chemistry ; so that the study 
is far more profitable, as a mental exorcise, for the 
German villager who knows no language besides his 
own, than it is for the English villager who does not 
know Greek and Latin. I wish the Hindu to enjoy 
in this respect the same advantage as the German. Of 
course the German who inclines to go deeply into 
chemistry will not rest until he learns also the Grceco- 
Latin terminology of Europe in general. He can thou 
talk of M-tartratc of potassa, which does not tell its 
own tale to a plain German ear as his Doppeltweinstein- 
swres Kali does, and of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, 
to the plain German ear, would bo but a baldly deno- 
tative and sense-eviscerated substitute for his own in- 
structively connotative gckwefelwasscrstoffgaa. As with 
the German, so with the Hindu. Let the study of 
foreign languages be encouraged to the utmost ; but 
do not spoil the education offered to the millions, by 
using sense-evacuated foreign terms with a view to 
the imaginary convenience of the possibly exceptional 
few. Let the exceptional genius bo sent up to College, 
and bo set to study the sciences in English. His acqui- 
sition of the foreign terminology (just like the German's 
acquisition of it at the University) will bo very far 
indeed from being impeded by his previous acquaint- 
ance with a kindred, though as yet less fully elaborated, 
vernacular phraseology ; and, further, he will, by that 
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previous training, be the better able to teach to his 
countrymen those new matters which he might else 
have found himself destitute of indigenous terms for 
teaching at all. Ask Liebig or Berzelius whether his 
own previous knowledge of wasscrstoff and schwefebaurc 
stood in the way cither of his learning about hydrogen 
and sulphuric acid, or of his explaining anything about 
these to a plain German (a dyer, for example) who 
knew them only by tho names which, to his ear, carried 
a meaning in their component parts. I might, with 
tolerable security, peril the issue on a reference to 
Liobig or Berzelius or Humboldt, and acquiesce iu tho 
adoption (so congenial to mental indolence) of "trans- 
literation" in the room of translation, if any one of 
these philosophers should consent to discountenance the 
principle on which tho indigenous Gorman terminology 
of chemistry is based. At all events, I wish that the 
discountenancers of veritable translation would clear up 
their ideas by trying to convert the Germans, before deal- 
ing with tho scientific education of the Hindu millions 
as if the Germans were unquestionably in the wrong. 

Having given examples from the German, let me 
illustrate the matter further from tho language in hand, 
— say the Hindi. 

Suppose an Englishman unacquainted with any 
Oriental language, and a Hindu unacquainted with any 
European language. Exactly as is the difficulty to such 
Englishman of recollecting and distinguishing between 
jlvuntakik and gdndiiakik, is, conversely, the difficulty 
to the Hindu of recollecting and distinguishing between 
nitric and sulphuric. The supposed Englishman, again, 
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though constantly liable to confound gandhakik with 
jwantakik, cannot, by any lapse of memory, fall into 
a doubt whether sulphuric be the one related to sulphur ; 
nor, conversely, can the Hindu fall into a doubt whether 
gdndhakik be the one related to gandhak. If, therefore, 
it would be unadvisablo to mate that Englishman who 
is never going to study Hindi, employ Hiudi terms 
which would leave him unceasingly upon a sea of doubt, 
it is scarely advisable to make that Hindu who (typify- 
ing millions on millions of our contemplated village 
pupils) is never going to study English, employ English 
chemical terms which would leave him unceasingly upon 
a sea of doubt. Now to proceed, 
mdian no- ^ tte ** rst 1 ucst ' 011 ) settling a chemical 
S™tSSG f ° r nomenclature, regards the naming of the 
simple bodies. The common metals, as well 
as sulphur and carbon, have names in most languages 
which there is no occasion for changing. All the other 
simple bodies require to have names devised for them. 
First, there are the four simple gases. The name of 
oxygon, " the generator of acids," might readily be 
rendered by a corresponding Sanskrit compound; but 
this (as Mr. Mack has remarked) would only tend to 
preserve the exploded theory that there is no generator 
of acids besides oxygen. Its old name of vital air con- 
notes one of its most important characters, and there- 
fore we name it pranaprada, or pranaprada-vafftt, "the 
air that emphatically gives us breath." Nitrogen (or 
azote) we call jivantaka, "that which would put an 
end to life." Hydrogen is jalakara, "the water-former;" 
and chlorine harita, " the greenish- col oured." 
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Of tho nine simplo non-metallic bodies that arc 
not gaseous, two, viz., sulphur (gandhalca) and carbon 
(angara), have Sanskrit names. Boron, as it is the basis 
of borax (tanka), we therefore call tanka-janaka ; Silicon 
is the generator of flint — agnipragtkara-janaka; Selenium 
— so named after the moon — we have likewise named 
after the moon — chdndra, — it being a matter of moon- 
shine what SO rare and unimportant a substance bo de- 
nominated. Phosphorus is prakdsada, " the giver of 
light;" bromine is puta, "tho fetid;" iodine is aruna, 
the name, like the Greek one, referring to the violet 
colour of its vapour ; and fluorine is kachaghna-janaka, 
" the generator of that (fluoric acid) which corrodes 
glass." 

Of those metals which have no names in Sanskrit, 
platinum, the " heaviest" of metals, is, with allusion to 
its weightiness, named gurutama ; and potassium, the 
" lightest," laghutama. Sodium is " the basis of culinary 
salt" — lavana-kara ; and calcium, "the basis of nodular 
limestone" — aarkara-kara. Zinc, the TJrdii name of 
which is dasta, we have named dasta, in allusion to 
the way in which its oxide, the " philosophical wool," 
is " tossed about" in tho air. 

Taking such, then, as the names that we jjjMiy 
have to deal with in forming the names of 
compounds, we come first to binary compounds. Com- 
pounds must have names suggestive of the fact that 
they are acid or otherwise. The termination ic belongs 
to the Sanskrit as well as to the Latin, so that sulphur 
and sulphuric acid can bo satisfactorily rendered gand- 
haka and gandMltikdmla. To tho acids in ous, another 
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termination (ya) has boon appropriated. To the non- 
acid binary compounds, without attempting nt present 
to fix separate terminations for the several varieties, 
the general termination ja, moaning " produced from," 
has been assigned. Thus an oxide is pranaprwla-jn ; 
a chloride, harita-ja ; and so on. The alkalis, potassa 
and soda, take feminine names, according to the analogy 
of the Latin, from those of their metallic bases ; thus 
— Iffff/tutamS and lavana-kara. The oxide of calcium 
may be termed churna, analogously to the English 
" lime." 

compound* Coming to the compounds of compounds, 

of ccmL»iffld«. as ^ ao j ( | a ^j x - c c Jj arl g 0g { fl a f e j Q ^ u0 namc 

of the resulting salt, the Sanskrit ilea is replaced by 
atjita. Thus, as the sulphuric acid gives a sulphate, 
the gawlhakikamla gives a gandhakayita. It should be 
unnecessary to remark, that the suitableness of these 
names is not to be estimated on the principle which 
led the British sailor to set down the Spaniards as a 
nation of fools, because they call a hat a somhrero. To 
tho British sailor the word hat sounds much more 
natural than sombrero; and, for hike reasons, sulphate 
of soda may seem to sound much more natural than 
lavana-karaya gandhakayitam. But as "hat" is not 
good Spanish, so " sulphate of soda" is not good Sanskrit ; 
and. this leads us to forestall another criticism of kindred 
calibre. Is tho sombrero-like expression, lavaiin-karilyii 
tjtiitiHiaktli/if.am, good Sanskrit? The question is not to 
bo resolved by submitting the term to a Sanskrit gram- 
marian ignorant of physical science, to whom, without 
an attentive, serious, ingenuous, and uncavilling study 
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of the tract in which, it appears, the term has a right 
to be as obscure as tho term binoxalate of potassa to 
the grandfathers of Lindley Murray. 

Having shown, by the publication of our lb °^j^ 
Chemical section in the Sanskrit Synopsis of I™,;," 
Science, that the nomenclature of chemistry 
can bo reproduced in an Indian language ; and, find- 
ing that my Pandits now take a lively interest in the 
science, which formerly they regarded with indifference, 
looking as they did upon our aksyen and haidrajen as 
things of no more concern to Indian life than toma- 
hawks and wampum are to ours ; I think it worth 
while to dissect the following remarks (those of a gen- 
tleman highly and deservedly esteemed 1 ), which appear 
in a recent fasciculus of Selections from the Records of 
Government, JV. W. P. Tho remarks arc these. " I 
cannot imagine any one proposing to translate 
all the nomenclature and terminology of the UoM ' u 
arts and sciences : even were it easy of performance, 
it would in many cases be useless ; in chomistry, for 
instance, it would establish the misnomer oxygen (I may 
add hydrogen) and the indefinite names, chlorine, bro- 
mine, ammonia, etc. "Were hydriodato of potash trans- 
lated into Arabic or Sanskrit, a Maulavee or Pundit 
would perceive that the name was composed of words 
meaning water, purple, a saucepan, and ashes ; but 
he would never be able to select that substance from 
several placed before him, for it is a dry, white, cubical, 
crystallized solid." 

Now it has been already seen that I expressly reject 

> Mr. Ymrcnl TiTi-cir. m.ii.ciL.I in til-.' Timtink-i of 1867. 



«™a Shotuh nopoanuoa jo pcojt[) oqj StnAOfloj 

■urpnj pa[zznd o}jaq^iq aicq saai; 
puqiq aill qayqi qjiA Hwvunyi anoopiq 
aq:) jpns s^naAO ipj ;b mi ip[ — nfipta-myp^^d-vmpy 
— jjBoSnEqaxg; jo Aioaqj, oqx,> ra oonaras eq? jo aioia 
ja^DLqs s,A*]9ynTM co pappiom etn.ua n 10 'pa^dope aq 
notjsanb oq} jo aota sjqi no poppiora anran u laqiaq m 
^•finoijG^ jo q?ina^ aq? jo aaHajaaQ aqi ptre asua.iouj 
oqj jo sasnnQ aqt jo oonojog oqjju '"ft — s p/ipta vitzum/ 
-Dsnui/iyppua-vtwyp-vsap jo amen aq; eouatos aq; SiiiatS 
'idoptt 0} ttot}oafqo on oAuq ppioqs j qorqii o|j]i n lapmi 
uoaiS sea nopsanb oq^ 14 A"[doj s^img m^py i^n« 
-jaAas sasitioo asoq} oib ;nq^ -A^iaAod o; }i poaiipoi 
oabi{ o; 10 'aood ao;}cn n ida:q OAcq 0; aaemoa jotpo — 
'uotiini n paqauna aAtjq 01 isadde jotipuoa jo saamoo uitq 
-japnai pnjiqSnoqi oq; oj ^saSSns AjpuniBn pjnoqs 
AJO}siq jo (Gsruad aqj qoiq^ SEopaiapisuoo , Sanii 
oifj jo ono oj oanTtApi! bav Ajo^stq raoj^ ~™ Biroml ° d 
•pa;oap3an qonra uoaq 
ojiaqjiq ecq noi^rreoojd anoiAqo aiqjj ■puc;aiopnn oj 
aop^aj BAfjua^B aqi ^jipcnb %<m eaop aiojaq ;naii yvyj/L 
jo pjsruad oqi qaiqiv jnooo aiaqitinG (pjqs uoisnnu on 
paiatunBtioo os oq ;anni 'ppB am iaj 'sapes prauo^ 
-aiq oqj, -qspnou pini ipjaureuio jo eraq A"[pi3u oq 04 
•jqSno noi|isodxo isiij ano SnppcuKM qjiA jpsAni 
lua^noo ajaif (psqs 1 'iSoioniniiaj jo la^ura aq; in ?BaS 
-Sub o; ^noinoui erq; qsL& j qojqA Suiqjou oArcq j 
'aiojsijj H A !0 J° ?u90HJBd9p aqi in 'aomg ■mmaono 
•A*io;eiq [iAja jo 

qacaj oj pno^ni bav ;«qA jo noTimapistroo oq^ iq po;u[TiS 
-bi aq a; iqSno 31 jo Saiqoito; ino ptre 'Aiojsiq [iaio oj 



noi;onpoj;n; o;euii;;S91 aq; ei AqdciSoaS poiflXqj "OU.K 
aq; puG sa^jqdng aq; jo SAqpA oq; 10 'tqsy pM^O 
jo TiBa;c]d oq; o; onp oq &um ipjqA jic;ap jo ssanpij 
aq; pnnog ej[;oo^j jo oSon^ pp sJ-iajJ, uodn o;seav ;oa 
;sinn o^ 'snoiSoj piaAas oq; jo oainqjoduii p30uo;siq 
oq; 0} p^pp jo 6saua;Traiiii aq; noi;iodojd o; a-reo. a^c; 
;snm oil 'oqojS oq; jo io}m puu pniq oq; jo jnojuoo oq; 
jo uo;;doouoo puonoS onsmooi! ac oaiS o; jnoABopua oav 
9 MAV '^liP^HSH? e;nasaid jfqdeiSoaS pjoieiqd jo 
uoijisodxo aq; joj igopinnwe} jo no;;sant) oq; 'Snuopie 
-uoo uaaq oAcq oav qoiqAV saonops oq; ni suxta; ;qSu 
poanDos jCpqSnoioq; oono QAuq oav noq^ -AqduiSoaS 
pjoisAqd hi noipiLqsni saiisap on i IpAvp oa\ qanpa 
uo oqo]3 oq; jo ;oadHTt pmpo oq; si 'sopuaSn pan eoijtjno 
osaq; flB }° oonanbasuoo ni ';BqAi 'jpjo ;xan npi .wimlnn 

■jndBj»»a 8 f t P 9AV3 I A9 ' 1 0A1!l [ 94V qoiq^ saonops oq; 

wpnu por[ddns eSpO]AOiB[ aq; q;iAV paqsjoin^ 

^■pjczq-qsn „ oq) 'vwijDui-vlisjvui aq; a;iiuiui 
-onop pnu 'uoi;b;ouiioo aq; q;iAi oouttpiooai! m japuoi j 
'9Ai)B;onnoa si omBC asoqjii 'ptreq jaq;o aq; no ^'smiius 
-oiqiqoj „ oqjj „ - ppoJY pp aq; jo ;m7qdap aq; „ 'uysvy 
VfflVqmtmoiud oq; ss jo iprads i '?imogiiiSiB-non jo 'sai; 
-cpuap iphjip en o; si auica osoqA\ ^'qpiuimiui „ oqj, 
■ajdpaiid e o;ci)sti|ii oj qoca £ sa[dnroxo oa\; ipio o;io 
nmjs J 'ASopaS o; jfflmosds SmSnopq 'oiubSjo sSuiq; 
JO -possnasip Apaoip: caaq OAcq souo p30i3opjain.ni aq; 
'ASopaS jo noi;isodxa aq; in paiqduia aq o; sima; aq; 
.ioj sy 'ft6qos6 Aq ao;;istnbai m ind ojb 'qStioiq; mu 

-iaoioao i|i;sGq BTiq; OAcq oav qoiqAV saauaios oq; |[y 

u -;i punom 

pasodsip siaqmatu .iiqiniis q;iAV axjuao v iq paqsmS 
IBs „-viaNi jo Baorflo»WT am oxni i^ouvissvaj. « so 
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-OTJEip hji/^^L)->)/,pj:htijii.i l V/.ii->//)),'ii_i):/it''.)^ _.'iui:ipiu „ 
oq; piru ti ' snOTpos Jiaq; A"q paqmiSnpsip l vp(mia 
■vpupi/ (l 'c;B[no;iJB „ aq; ^i.fpoq yos u Aq paqsmSui; 
-sip „ 'i>p/$t$ia-i>Juv$-r>imuoy ,,'EOSTiponi „ aq; (1 !oTioq 
-sjacq u A"q poqeinSm^Btp „ aaoq; 'vjt/sisiii-Dsuvavyfi/^d 
jji^ciqa^ioA,, eq; jjuo oav 'sooTnAoid jnoj 
s;i o;ui tnop2up[ nimnnj 9Tfl SurpiAip iq v&wt 
•tutqjn jo mind 

(( 'J3WBI aqi„ jo ,,'joud,, oq; Suioq s;i 10 not;i3Dinoadfi 
oq; Wiyeyp '-zta 'q;oq ioj onnrn paqsqqtqsa o^; o; Sui 
-xuojd A"q iSoiomoua; jno m paqsmSniistp A"nsua aq trea 
ioqj, •snpntg; oq; A"q pajconnLioaip ;on oio (,oiA"qa „ putt 
(( 9«iit|Q „ 1( 'j&ni3in jtuqaiao 10 pnaiq; „ 'npivj-wyt/sijsmu sn 
uua; qons oiaos A"q jooliot oq; ojunSisap ;snm oa 'gmoA 
aq; tcidji saAjan aq; pa;i!iuumosip ;on oAuq 'oidnraxa 
joi 'enpnjjj gq; 9ioqM *po;dttpn oq o; aAcq fluv eanniii 
's;md o;nnrai ojom oq; joj -panq jno o; A"pnoi somen 
pug as.moo jo ail Apoq oq; 10 s^red enoiAqo ojom aq; 
jo^ -iSojooz panuo; 'it joijsrq pjm;un jo noi;oas Xnqnotra 
s;i q;]A 'A^opisiqd [Ganne aAuq oa\ ojoji 'uoipituss 
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-niid aq; pnu tycraraap aqj SurpicSoi pa}oiu}sii[ uaaq 
saq oqAi ono o; 'ayo^j ([ -nm;ssiqod jo qanpoid-orapoi 
oqi„ — '/viOup mptm/Ho} 'pasucpioeuiaA 'jo 'utvfvu 
-luv/temtisfnyifoi si 'oiojaiaqi 'ana} jiiq ■ajn^uionamon 
ncadoing; oq; n; sb ^siiC 'iriodiiA s;i jo inopo eqj 
paintra si '(dwiuk) mcSn 'ainpoj ■(uWB?7iy%) ropm: K $» 

a 1? Sniaq s^i oj aanaiajai q^iAV ^nq ^'tredaonua 
oqj jo (f 8oqsw„ aqj o; aonaiajaj qijAi ;oii pajcnSisap 
31 pan 8A piro 'mmssnjod ioj 'sjnainap jo tsi| juo 111 
'ipo[ oav '(upos jo ojuiitnn o] ajqciojaid X[papi;iioias si 
umipoB jo apuopp sg ^snf) vtntstDfod fo sptpoi si aoiron 
-Sisap %oyqa aioin aq; ^cq; 2oiavoiii[ 'noq; 'na ^ 'SBai 
■onjBA A"ipnorpimpa ^ on p TO ejqstiroA IftEaoitBoiipa 'a"bs 
0; si ;cq} 'nuoj v nt '. ftMmsut aq; ioj ipiain }on pou 
ju»iu6pnf aq; jaj i&^am qsrtunj o; pa^ms nuoj it in qse 
-;od jo ainpoupA'q una; aq; Supnpoidaj naqAi 
^'eoqsBjj pirn ^audoones,, eiqs^iAatn ijpora „, ^S^J 
-ubj oqi ijitAi pajoqmnaiia saA[as.mo pay OAi SSbSS?" 

■a. aiod eec 
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the sciences, we find that a fresh consideration inevit- 
ably meets us. The wealth of a nation, as of an in- 
dividual, may be increased by practices against which 
political economy offers no remonstrance, but yet against 
which there is something in the human soul that revolts. 
For example, the wonderful and beneficial results of 
the division of labour are among the most attractive 
of the subjects offered to our contemplation at our en- 
trance upon the study of political economy ; but when 
we find this division and subdivision carried out to 
such an extent, that a human being becomes ft mere 
machine for tho solo and life-long performance of some 
such labour as the pointing of a pin, a mournful feel- 
ing comos over us, aud we cannot help asking, " ought 
this to be exactly as it is ?" The word " ought" em- 
bodies a new conception, — the essential conception on 
which is based the science of ethics. But how p^^.^^ 
are we to translate the word ? I confess that Kjj 
I find hero very much more difficulty than in 
tho physical sciences. The superficial observer may 
flatter himself that there is no difficulty in the case"; but 
that is because he has not looked far enough beneath the 
surfaco to discern the difficulty. " Conscience," " duty," 
"moral obligation," — where are the words to convoy 
(except in most delusive semblance) what we really 
understand by those terms ? The difficulty, however, 
is not purely philological. Let us hear Mr. Trench 
again (On the Study of Words, p. 8). "Nothing, I 
think, would more strongly bring before us what a 
new power Christianity was in the world, than to com- 
pare the meaning which so many words possessed before 
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its rise, and the deeper meaning which they obtained, 
so soon as they were assumed by it as the vehicles 
of its life, the now thought and feeling enlarging, puri- 
fying, and ennobling the very words which they em- 
ployed." Apparently wo must abide in hope that such 
influence will eventually raise dkarmika, for example, 
to a real as well as an etymological equivalence with 
"moral;" for which, at present, it is but a sorry sub- 
stitute. At all events, I presume it is not likely that 
hero tho systom of make-believe translation will ven- 
ture on a suicidal "rcductio ad absurdum" by attempt- 
ing to press kamhinss and the maral sinss into tho ser- 
vice of the sham-vernacular. 

NaturaiTiit- Btill another consideration arises out of tho 
" ,oa) " moral one last adverted to. Why do we 
feel this obligation in regard to right and wrong ? Be 
the answer what it may, all experience shows that the 
human mind turns instinctively towards a Ruler, to 
whom we feel ourselves under the obligation that we 
do always what is right, and abstain from what is 
wrong. Again the consideration of the external world 
points to the fact of there being One Almighty Governor, 
But the question is not to be taken for granted. The 
decision, to a thoughtful mind, would be much more 
satisfactory if supported by evidence. The evidence 
lies abundantly around us,— the evidence of the being 
of a God, — the evidence which, in recent times, has 
appropriated the name of Natural Theology. 

Revelation. Natural Theology closes the series of our 
secular teaching, leading onward to those more solemn 
subjects, for which the secular curriculum may bo re- 
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garded, in its highest aspect, as being preparatory. The 
conclusion reached by Natural Theology compels the 
thinking mind to ask the question, " Has the God of 
nature anywhere, except in nature, revealed himself to 
man?" The answer to this question wc offer to the 
Hindu in our Scriptures. But his compatriots, he re- 
plies, have scriptures of their own. True, we rejoin ; 
but scriptures resting their claims only on the futile 
ground of self-assertion. Of our own, we tender him 
the evidences, historical and internal. But the mis- 
sionary will exclaim — " It is the peculiarity of the 
Gospel that it is preached to the poor; — and must 
every poor villager go through all this course of train- 
ing "before he can reasonably become a Christian?" I 
reply, that such is not at all my moaning. The question 
on the lip of the uneducated masses is always, " Have 
any of the chief priests or rulers believed on him?" 
"Whim those who are educated shall como to he won 
over, the uneducated masses will follow. The baptism 
of a Clovis entails that of armies and of crowds. " But 
are we not to follow the example of our Lord?" Let 
us see what is the example hero meant. It is that con- 
veyed, we presume, in the reply to the interrogatory of 
the Baptist — "The blind receive their sight, and tho 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them." If this were designed as our example, 
why confine ourselves to the last in the list of marvellous 
works? Is it because, out of tho signs of the Divine 
mission hero co-ordinately enumerated, — out of tho six 
instances of work accomplished in suspension of the 
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ordinary laws of nature, — the last only, when we have 
no power to suspend the laws of nature, oan he imitated 
without risk of ohvious and glaring failure ? When our 
missionaries can raise the dead, or give sight to the 
blind, then they may hopefully attempt the conversion 
of a nation by the non-natural process of leavening the 
lowest first. This much-misunderstood matter has been 
handled in the clearest and fullest manner by the Rev. 
John Penrose, in his Bampton Lecture of the year 1803, 
a book quoted from in our Introduction, and which every 
missionary would do well to read and ponder. Far be it 
from me to wish that the poor should receive one atom 
less of attention than they receive at present ; but it is 
not from this quarter — as the enormous aggregate of 
avowed missionary failure might suggest — that any 
infections extension of the faith will emanate, in an ago 
when miracles have ceased and ought not to be counted 
on. 



THE END. 
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